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INTRODUCTION 


Women of Babylon: gender and representation 
in Mesopotamia 


The field of women’s history has been an area of momentous development 
since the late 1960s. From being a fringe interest and the realm of a small 
number of feminist scholars, it has grown into an accepted discipline in its own 
right, challenging conceptions of a patriarchal universal history, and developing 
methodologies that have influenced numerous fields in the humanities and social 
sciences. Many universities in North America and Europe now boast a number 
of specialists in women’s history and departments devoted to women and gender 
studies. These developments have had a substantial impact on the area of ancient 
history, yet it is unfortunately the case that European antiquity remains the primary 
area of focus for feminist scholarship. Because traditionally ancient history is taken 
to refer to Greece and Rome, very little is known about either the recorded historical 
roles of women, notions of sex or gender, or the conception of femininity 
in antiquity outside the Greek or Roman traditions. The records from these parts 
of the world have not been considered ‘proper’ history, and were often left out of 
studies that otherwise purport to cover women or gender in antiquity broadly. 
Averil Cameron and Amélie Kuhrt’s Images of Women in Antiquity (1983) was a 
landmark work in that it attempted to rectify this situation by including the Near 
East in its collection of historical essays on women’s roles and ancient attitudes 
towards notions of the feminine. However, areas outside Greek and Roman 
antiquity remained neglected even after the 1980s, and the more recent anthology, 
Sexuality in Ancient Art, edited by Natalie Boymel Kampen (1996), still seems 
exceptional in its addition of three (out of seventeen) chapters covering the 
Near East and Egypt. More often, books with titles such as Women’s History and 
Ancient History (Pomeroy 1991) imply that they cover ancient history as a whole, 
yet concern themselves only with Graeco-Roman antiquity. As a result, there has 
been a general impression that there are no historical documents, or archaeological 
remains, that might provide information on women or conceptions of gender in 
antiquity before the Archaic Greek period in the sixth century BC. This is certainly 
not the case, however. A vast amount of visual and textual evidence survives from 
areas such as Mesopotamia and Egypt, as well as Anatolia, Iran, and Syria, that 
has yet to be taken into account. In the field of Egyptian antiquity, a range of 
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publications taking an approach in accord with women’s history has appeared on 
women’s lives in the Pharaonic era, and their attestation in historical records 
(Robins 1993; Lesko 1994). More recently, the theoretical issues of gender 
construction and differentiation have been investigated in the context of 
archaeological data from a specific site (Meskell 1998). Queer theory, a more newly 
developed methodology, has also begun to form an area of investigation for some 
Egyptologists (Parkinson 1995). In the area of Mesopotamian studies, a number 
of articles have appeared covering a variety of issues from royal women represented 
in public monuments (I.J. Winter 1987) to female sexuality as described in sex 
omens (Guinan 1997). However, there have been no substantial investigations 
covering either women in specific historical periods, nor focusing on thematic or 
theoretical issues relating to gender, since the publication of Julia Asher-Greve’s 
original study on women in the Sumerian period, Frauen in altsumerischer Zeit 
(Asher-Greve 1985). 

The reluctance of scholars to take on the subject has perhaps been due more 
to the daunting amount of data available rather than to its paucity, or to any lack 
of interest. Because it is certainly the case that in terms of textual evidence, the field 
of Near Eastern studies can boast a far greater amount of material than Classical 
antiquity. Added to this problem of sheer quantity is the prevalent philologically 
based notion in Near Eastern studies that any historical research must cover every 
extant mention of the subject of research in the exhaustive manner of a catalogue 
(Van De Mieroop 1999). This, of course, is impossible if the subject is ‘Women’. 
Such a concept would require an entire field of study parallel to what is now called 
Near Eastern studies, to produce endless amounts of volumes listing the varied 
contexts in which women appear in the historical record. One cannot expect to 
exhaust the subject of women in the ancient Near East, any more than one can 
expect to write a detailed catalogue of, say, men in Europe from ancient Greece to 
the present day, a more or less equivalent period of time. Yet this is exactly what is 
expected by scholarly norms, more often than not, in our own field of antiquity. 

At the same time, there has been no theoretically grounded study of Near Eastern 
conceptions of the categories of sex and gender. While a number of works have 
appeared cataloguing particular types of female images, for example, the naked 
woman in seal engraving (Blocher 1987), these studies have been focused on issues 
of chronological and stylistic changes in these iconographic types, and are not 
interested in how such images might participate in constructing gendered notions 
of femininity or female sexuality. Other works, in the area of Mesopotamian 
literature, have taken up the subject of sexuality which is a major theme in both 
Sumerian and Akkadian literary texts (Cooper 1989, 1997; Leick 1994). These 
studies are concerned mainly with the language of love and erotic metaphors. 

In recent years, the earlier focus on simply finding documentation of women in 
the historical or archaeological record in order to have attestations of women has 
been rejected by feminist scholarship, in favour of a more nuanced approach that 
concerns itself with social constructions of gender and sex, and where they intersect 
with hierarchies of class or racial difference. In the field of art history, visual 
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representations have become a rich area for the investigation of cultural constructs 
of femininity and masculinity (among other gendered categories) in later historical 
periods and for Classical antiquity (e.g. Kampen 1996; Koloski-Ostrow and Lyons 
1997). These studies utilise a far more complex and interdisciplinary approach 
than that where attestations of women are simply listed, because they take into 
account issues and questions that are raised by historical, literary, archaeological, 
and art historical studies together. 

Women of Babylon is both an historical and art historical study that investigates 
the concepts of femininity that prevailed in Assyro-Babylonian society. It is 
concerned with ‘Woman’ as a projection of cultural fantasies, a constructed notion 
of femininity specific to that society. As an investigation concerned with the 
construction of sex-gender, it does not attempt to catalogue every detail of the 
vast historical record regarding women from ancient Mesopotamia (an approach 
that has been highly criticised by current feminist scholarship as being actually 
counter-productive to a feminist stance) but sets out instead to analyse how this 
particular ancient culture defined sexuality and gender roles in, and through, 
representation. While the main focus will be on notions of femininity, masculinity 
will also be discussed to some extent, as a bipolarity of male/female predominated 
in visual representations throughout Mesopotamian history. 

Representations of sexual difference (whether visual or textual) have become an 
area of much theoretical concern and investigation in recent feminist scholarship. 
This approach looks into how sexuality and gender are formed within, and emerge 
from, the matrix of power relations, how they are stressed or become embedded 
as normative roles through processes of differentiation. This approach is unlike 
the earlier, First Wave of feminist historical studies that set out to find women 
in the historical record in order to rectify the silence regarding women in the 
past. In a sense, the argument for attending to Near Eastern antiquity alongside 
the Graeco-Roman studies is not unlike the arguments of First Wave feminism. 
Similarly we must recall that merely listing events, records, and images, of ancient 
Near Eastern or Egyptian women alongside the Classical record is not in itself 
enough, nor even possible, as an exhaustive study of an identifiable category, 
‘Woman’. This approach is fraught with difficulties, with historical and archaeo- 
logical interpretive obstacles which will be brought out and scrutinised in the first 
two chapters. 

Added to the problematics of accessing any historical record or past culture is 
the positioning of the ancient Orient within Western historical discourse. As I have 
already argued elsewhere, a tidy listing or identification of women’s material 
records, textual or visual imagery, in the ancient Orient is not methodologically 
possible. Instead we must continuously be aware of the relationship of this 
marginalised area to the central discourse itself. Therefore, because of the traditional 
attitudes of writings in the humanities to ancient Near Eastern societies and cultural 
practices, another thread that will be followed throughout the book, and a theme 
that I have been concerned with for some time (Bahrani 1995, 1996, 1998a), is 
the postcolonial issue of cultural translation. Sexual difference as bodily difference, 
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I have argued, is also a mode of racial differentiation (Bahrani 1996). Therefore, 
our own current subject positions and our relationship to the object of study 
must also be taken into account when approaching a culture that is both ancient 
and axiomatically alien. We cannot assume that contemporary categories of gender 
or sexuality are directly applicable to antiquity, nor can we assume that we can 
have a way of approaching this ancient culture from outside our own socio-cultural 
positions. Women of Babylon is therefore a study of representations of femininity that 
is grounded in contemporary critical theories of gender, semiotics, deconstruction, 
psychoanalytic, and historical criticism, all of which create a methodological net- 
work that not only informs the investigation of this past culture, but also confronts 
the issue of how we come to make meaning of the past. 

Chapter 1 provides an overview of feminist theory as it has developed since the 
late 1960s in the humanities and social sciences, and considers these developments 
in relation to the study of antiquity. The theoretical basis of this book is presented, 
along with an explication of some current feminist debates regarding methodology, 
specifically the much debated relationship of postmodernism, poststructuralism, 
and feminist theory. Chapter 2 presents an introduction to feminist art criticism, 
the theoretical background of the subsequent focus on the relationship of repre- 
sentation and the construction of gender. The concept of ‘representation’ is itself 
problematic, and requires the same kind of rigorous analysis as the notion ‘gender’. 
In Chapter 3, the body and nudity will be taken as a point of departure for an 
investigation of the construction of gender in Mesopotamian culture, particularly 
in the second and first millennia BC. This chapter will present a survey that charts 
meanings attributed to nudity as they can be gleaned from the ways in which the 
female and the male body are represented at various periods, arguing that such 
images are not a direct recording of the reality of women’s or men’s positions, but 
can nevertheless be studied as visual constructs of Mesopotamian society’s bodily 
ideals. 

Chapter 4 will chart the (very common) image of the frontal female nude figure 
in comparison to the representation of female nudity in ancient Greece, and 
describes how a Euro-centric art historical discourse has presented Greek nudes as 
high art, while consistently explaining the Near Eastern figures as fertility fetishes. 
The chapter compares the construction of femininity through the female nude in 
two different cultures in antiquity, while taking into account our own current 
relationship to those ancient cultures and the effects that this relationship has on 
our interpretive practices. 

A number of female images from Mesopotamia are inscribed with the names of 
specific historical women. These images represent elite women in particular roles 
in society, and are interesting examples of women commissioning monuments or 
votive images of themselves. Chapter 5 will discuss these works and analyse them 
as a specific form of representation, not to be conflated with images of women in 
other contexts, nor to be read in similar terms. Numerous representations of women 
occur in narrative contexts in Mesopotamian art from small-scale glyptic carving 
to monumental Assyrian palace reliefs. These images delineate gendered roles in 
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which femininity becomes the bearer of specific meanings that are presented and 
analysed in Chapter 6. 

The Assyro-Babylonian goddess Ishtar forms the focus of Chapter 7. Her 
position in Babylonian mythology and religion, it is argued, functions as a trope 
for all that is beyond the norms of civilised gendered behaviour, and all that 
was considered to be extreme, excessive or out of control, and thus equated 
with femininity. Her mythic construction as other-than-man served to secure the 
cohesion of Mesopotamian world order, and was indeed the limit of stability 
and civilised behaviour itself. 

In place of a conclusion, Chapter 8 will look at the uses of the image of the 
Babylonian woman in nineteenth-century European visual arts. Images such as 
the Victorian British artist Edwin Long’s ‘Babylonian Marriage Market’ and the 
Belgian symbolist Fernand Khnopff’s ‘Ishtar’ form the focus of this section, which 
aims to investigate the role that Babylonian women came to play in the European 
imagination, and how this imaginative picture, in turn, came to have an effect on 
scholarly interpretations of archaeological finds in the earliest days of Mesopotamian 
archaeology. The annotated bibliography for each chapter is meant to serve as a 
useful source for students and scholars of antiquity unfamiliar with feminist 
methodology, and for historians or art historians of other areas wishing to access 
more information on gender in Near Eastern antiquity. 

Contemporary feminist approaches that view sex-gender and sexuality as 
constructs look at how gendered bodies and sexual difference are portrayed in the 
visual arts, in literature and historical records, not at how women lived and experi- 
enced the reality of day-to-day events. The body and sexuality are very important 
to such a project, but even representations that on the surface of things apparently 
have nothing to do with sex are gendered. Numerous gendered meanings and 
inferences can be analysed beyond images of sexualised bodies. A great deal of 
previous work has focused on the depiction of male or female bodies, and the 
ways in which they are ornamented, or how such decoration works in signifying 
genders. As Koloski-Ostrow and Lyons (1997: 2) point out, much of this work is 
descriptive rather than interpretive. It lacks any real theoretical grounding. Women 
are simply added as yet another ingredient into an otherwise unchanging recipe of 
interpretations; in Gero and Conkey’s (1984) often quoted phrase the ‘add women 
and stir’? methodology. In Near Eastern studies, there has been a general reluctance 
to engage in anything beyond cataloguing references to, or representations of, 
women. Interpretation has rarely moved beyond a strict iconography of, say, deities 
and deity symbols, a consideration of symbols as identifying makers, or alternatively, 
the influence of iconographies and styles especially where cross-cultural borrowings 
are the focus. With a few notable exceptions, theoretical art historical readings have 
rarely been attempted, whether or not gender is at issue. In the field of Classical 
art, for example, anything from decorative programmes in architectural sculpture 
to imagery on vase painting has come to be scrutinised, to be analysed beyond the 
narrative mythological level to the multi-layered polysemic messages inherent in 
such scenes. Thus ideas of identity, of Greekness and barbarity, of heroism and 
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masculinity, as constructed by Greek society can be read in what is on the surface 
simply a battle of gods and giants. In the study of ancient Near Eastern art, very 
little work along these lines has been attempted at all. Finally, gender is not simply 
about erotic pleasure or ‘free sex’ as opposed to ‘repressed sexualities’, nor is it 
about oppressed versus liberated women. It is manifest in ways that reinforce 
hierarchies of power that are religious, political and social, and that relate to class 
and ethnic identities. However, such methodologies can never be taken simply as 
universals, but must be considered within the context of each area of investigation 
in antiquity as elsewhere. 

In sum, Women of Babylon does not set out to be the definitive statement on 
gender in antiquity but rather aims to define how feminine sexuality and gender 
roles were conceived of and constructed through specific representations in one 
ancient culture, that of Mesopotamia. It seeks not only to define constructions of 
gender, but also to problematise the simplistic binaries of male power/female 
subordination upon which so much scholarship has depended. The Near Eastern 
tradition is quite unlike those of Greece and Rome, the ancient societies with which 
the practitioners of women’s history and ancient history are most familiar. This 
book aims to expand the scope of these areas of study by making available this Near 
Eastern record to a broader readership. At the same time, it hopes to serve as an 
introduction to feminist criticism for students of ancient history and Near Eastern 
antiquity, and to argue that contemporary theoretical approaches can bring valuable 
insights to the traditional historical scholarship of this field. 


I 
WOMEN/SEX/GENDER 


Women’s history and the ancient Near East 


Throughout history people have knocked their heads against the 
riddle of the nature of femininity ... Nor will you have escaped 
worrying over this problem — those of you who are men; to those 
of you who are women this will not apply — you are yourselves the 


problem. 
(Freud 1964: 113) 


What is women’s history? To begin this book with such a question a quarter-century 
after the establishment of women’s studies as an institutionalised academic 
discipline may seem superfluous. It may seem obvious to any reader that women’s 
history is about studying women in historical accounts, a record of women’s 
activities parallel to those of men’s. Some, more academically inclined readers would 
surely point out that women’s history, per se, is no longer a discrete subdisciplinary 
area of investigation, because it has become clear by now that broader questions 
of gender are at issue in the study of women in history, or indeed in contemporary 
societies. The question I begin with merits some attention nevertheless, since 
not only is the enterprise of women’s history and its relation to antiquity still 
unclear, but also neither the gender category ‘Woman’ nor the term ‘History’ is 
unproblematic. Both words, as we utilise them in the study of antiquity, require 
some clarification. And the juxtaposition of the two terms into a disciplinary 
subdivision, furthermore, has a number of important implications for the field of 
ancient history that need to be brought to light and scrutinised. For this reason, I 
would like to begin by installing a set of enframing questions in order to introduce 
the issues of sex/gender and feminine subjectivity into the general discussion of 
women in history, as well as into analyses of ancient visual representation. At the 
same time, I shall introduce representation as a working theoretical concept into 
the discussions of sex and gender, as well as into the processes of writing history. 
The approach I propose to take is in effect an intersection of feminist and post- 
modern concerns, and historical, art historical, and archaeological questions. It is 
therefore a call for interdisciplinarity not only in the perusal of archives and data 
traditionally allocated to one area of scholarly expertise or another, but also an 
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integral methodological interdisciplinarity; an interdisciplinarity that rather than 
simply borrowing methods from one area of specialisation to the next, and 
‘applying’ them as an organisational grid to the material at hand, incorporates their 
theoretical concerns and insights. 

How do we retrieve knowledge regarding women in a past culture? There 
are two basic areas of the construction of such knowledge that we need to clarify. 
One is encompassed by epistemology, including areas such as historicity, historical 
documentation, archaeological context, and scholarly context or subjectivity, 
issues of interpretation and translation, ideology, and reception, and how all 
of these work together in the production of knowledge. The second is ontology, 
which is the area of the fundamental notions with which we work: woman, man, 
sex, gender, the Gaze, difference, sexuality, eroticism, and even sight. The form 
that this epistemic/ontological regime takes in the study of antiquity is what is 
at issue here. I therefore envision this project as a latticework of sorts, where the 
meeting points as well as the interstices of the main areas of focus, woman, history, 
gender, and representation, are interdependent and work together in the creation 
of meaning. As a preliminary step, I shall present some working definitions here in 
a basic layout of the history of women’s studies and feminist scholarship. All of the 
fundamental working notions and terminology presented in this section and their 
analyses will be developed further, and their theoretical implications unpacked 
throughout the book in relation to the specific focal points of the chapters. The 
initial discussion presented here is thus an introduction to the disciplinary structure 
and theoretical parameters of feminist scholarship, and to contemporary feminist 
ideas currently circulating in the academy. 


Women’s history 


Women’s history has been taken to refer to a narrative of the acts of women within 
the larger narrative of world history, or human history, the latter being presumably 
— by definition — a history of men. Women’s history is therefore often put forth 
as a parallel and oppositional history to the androcentric one. At times, women’s 
history has simply been taken to mean any historical approach or methodology 
whatsoever as long as it is written or taught by female scholars. Perhaps most 
frequently, women’s history is taken to mean historical investigations that concern 
themselves with what are conceived of as being intrinsically or essentially female 
preoccupations in history: reproduction, child-rearing, sexuality, emotionality, 
domestic spaces and economies, minor craft working, and so on. Basically this 
division and definition of essentially female activity amounts to the positioning of 
women in the private sphere of domesticity and family, and men into the public 
sphere of work and polity. A dominant explanation for this historical allocation of 
women to the domestic sphere is that they are ‘naturally’ (i.e. biologically) suited 
to these occupations, and thus this sexual division of historical concerns is seen as 
a natural division of labour and occupations that can be projected back in time 
unproblematically. The reason that such a categorisation of an intrinsic women’s 
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realm is a powerful axiom of historical scholarship is that we take the categories 
of woman and man as self-evident. We take them as biological subdivisions of 
sex that naturally determine human behaviour. However, as we shall see, the very 
notion that biology is what underwrites the definition of ‘man’ or ‘woman?’ is in 
itself historically defined and variable. It is certainly not absolute or universal as a 
means of viewing a sexual world order. Conceptions of biological difference vary 
both across cultures and within cultures across time. Thus we are always dealing 
with historically specific forms of masculinity or femininity, as well as with other 
notions of individuality and identity. 

In the narrative historical accounts of the progress of civilisation from antiquity 
to the present day, women’s history has often come to mean a unilinear progression 
of women as a coherent and definable group beginning with ancient Greece and 
culminating in Western modernity. Consequently, women’s history as ancient 
history has been mostly limited to Classical antiquity. This situation is no doubt 
partly due to Euro-centric notions of history as the proper domain of the West, with 
the rest of the world merely peripheral to what is construed as the real historical 
development. But this state of affairs is not simply a result of exclusionary tactics 
on the part of Classical scholars. Classicists have been engaged with issues of gender 
and sexuality since the late 1960s, and many have successfully incorporated 
postmodern, feminist, and psychoanalytic theories, and even the very recent field 
of queer theory developed during the 1990s.! Near Eastern scholars, on the other 
hand, have been far more conservative in their willingness to delve into other areas 
of the humanities and social sciences, especially where sex-gender is concerned. Few 
have worked on these issues, even though the textual record, the visual arts, and 
the archaeological data pertaining to gender and sexuality are far from scarce. The 
study of gender in Pharaonic Egypt is in a slightly better condition than other areas 
of the Near East, but even in this area there has been little interest in the recent 
developments of historical criticism or theories of gender. In contrast, Classical 
history and archaeology, often accused of conservatism by those working outside 
the Western tradition, have been at the forefront of current theoretical develop- 
ments in ancient studies, leaving Near Eastern scholarship far behind. The resulting 
academic situation is that when any reference is made to women, gender or sexuality 
in antiquity the assumption is that it is a reference to Classical antiquity. At best, 
examples of the plight of Near Eastern women (usually presented in a negative 
light) are mentioned for comparative purposes in women’s histories focused on 
Greece and Rome. 

All of the definitions of women’s history briefly outlined above are clearly fraught 
with layers of preconceptions. These preconceptions, contemporary feminist 
criticism would argue, derive out of a hegemonic androcentric or patriarchal 
cultural ordering itself. In other words, to track what are considered to be essential 
female concerns in the historical record is to adhere to a priori notions not only of 
what is intrinsically female, but also of what constitutes the proper historical record, 
and thus to perpetuate the unilinear narrative of progress which is both androcentric 
and Euro-centric. Against such naturalistic or essentialising conceptions of sexual 
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divisions, some feminists have argued that the division between public and private 
is initself'a gendered structure in which women and men come to be identified with 
differing spaces and activities and thus also certain ethics and values. Furthermore, 
to conceive of women’s history as anything at all as long as it is written by female 
scholars assumes that, essentially, women must be the same, and can think and 
write for all women en masse, and consequently, that all men are definable as a 
coherent and undifferentiated group. Finally, the notion of Western civilisation as 
central to world history has been seen by some feminists as a notion that is linked 
to an androcentric positioning of autonomous Western Man as the chief agent of 
that history. Contemporary feminism is therefore sensitive to postcolonial critiques 
of racial and colonialist oppressions that are not limited to bodily oppression and 
territorial colonisation, but concerned with the colonisation of the normative 
structures of scholarship itself. 

The view that women are simply a minor element in what is in effect conceived 
of as ‘the real history of mankind’ is by now more or less defunct in the academy. 
Feminist criticism is today neither new nor novel as a theoretical approach in 
the fields of history, art history, or archaeology. Outside the ancient Near East, 
women’s studies, theories of gender, and feminist criticism have hada tremendous 
impact on the field of antiquity in recent years, especially among theoretically 
inclined scholars, and there is a steady and growing interest in these approaches that 
is beginning to have an effect even on the practitioners of a more traditional 
scholarship. Yet there is still a great deal of confusion in the air regarding these 
methodologies. The study of women, it is often assumed, is part of the larger project 
of social history. Few social historians or Marxist historians, however, would be 
willing to allow feminist concerns to intrude into a purer form of class-based analysis 
of society.? Instead, feminist critique is often seen as a marginal — if necessary — 
concern. Such an attitude, liberal as it may be, misses the point of feminist theory, 
which is that the matrix of sexual difference is integral to the structuring of societies. 
To use Marxist terms, sexual difference cannot be allocated to an epiphenomenal 
level of superstructure. Thus, sex/gender, or the position of women in society, 
cannot be analysed as a side issue, according to an empirical positivist methodology. 
Often, practitioners of ancient Near Eastern studies assume that to study women 
in the historical or archaeological record is the same as studying any other given 
object: one amasses the information, catalogues every extant mention of this object, 
records data from archaeological contexts, and the record is then complete, tidy, 
and accurate. The very different and complex nature of amassing such information 
when the object of study is ‘Woman’ is not usually confronted, or indeed even 
recognised. Contemporary feminist history, on the other hand, is concerned with 
this problematic of accessing ‘Woman’ in any historical account. Rather than simply 
finding ‘Woman’ in history, it attempts to find what ‘Woman’ means in that 
historical record. 
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Feminist criticism 


Feminist criticism or theory, the second area I wish to discuss here, is in even greater 
need of elucidation than the definitions of women’s history. The misunderstanding 
and definitions of the latter are perhaps all a result of androcentric norms, and 
essentialising conceptions of women and men as gender categories. Misunder- 
standings of feminist theory, on the other hand, are not as easily set straight. 
Confusion has arisen even among self-proclaimed practitioners of feminist theory, 
sometimes leading to hostile disagreements regarding what ‘real’ feminist critique 
entails. Often such debates seem to assume a universal and monolithic method 
which all should follow faithfully as if it were a set of directions in a scientific 
formula. Feminist theory, however, is neither static nor is it to be reduced to one 
‘correct? method. A number of feminist approaches have been developed since 
the 1960s, and these are usually described as a series of ‘waves’ of scholarship. The 
waves began in the earliest feminist work, with the project of finding women in 
the historical record (described above), and soon began to concentrate on defining 
the means by which women are oppressed at particular historical moments, and 
in specific societies. In recent years, these interests have been superseded by a 
more theoretically based consideration of sex and gender as cultural constructs, and 
by theories of subjectivity and its relationship to power. I shall define what are 
conceived to be the three main waves, as well as discussing the newly emerging 
related areas of queer theory and masculinist theory. For my own purposes in this 
book, I shall point out at the outset that I work here with the belief that sex and 
gender are culturally constructed; that is, that they are socially determined discursive 
constructions that take on the qualities of the natural. My own project will be 
to formulate an account of gender in Mesopotamian antiquity as a complex con- 
struction specific to its socio-historical context. By focusing on visual and textual 
representations, my aim is to draw attention to the workings of difference and its 
articulation within discourse, rather than to retrieve the reality of the daily lives 
of women or men. As such, the theoretical base of this study is in Third Wave 
feminism, or postfeminism as it is sometimes labelled, but I shall argue that even 
Third Wave feminist theory still has limitations when applied to Near Eastern 
antiquity, limitations that indicate a need to move beyond a given set of ‘correct’ 
directions that are developed in the context of modernity and postmodernity and 
to forge methods that are informed by feminist, archaeological theories and 
historical criticism. 


The question of theory 


When feminist theory is discussed the inevitable question of the value of ‘doing 
theory’ is raised. Those who oppose theoretical approaches of any kind naturally 
consider feminist theory to be equally unproductive, biased, and misguided. 
However, as Terry Eagleton so aptly puts it, ‘hostility to theory usually means 
an opposition to other people’s theories and an oblivion of one’s own’ (Eagleton 
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1983: 7). When we speak of a “traditional approach’ as opposed to a ‘theoretical 
approach’, we are in fact usually speaking of an opposition between positivism with 
its reliance on early modern epistemologies and, on the other hand, postmodern 
scholarship with its questioning of earlier forms of knowledge. Even processual 
archaeology, which is not a postmodern approach but a methodology grounded 
in structuralism, a late modernist theory, is still viewed with suspicion by ‘tradition- 
alists’. In archaeology and ancient history the two camps are often more baffled by 
one another rather than actually hostile. Part of the problem here is that those who 
stand on the theory side of the fence have sometimes been slow to explain their own 
approaches to those who oppose them. This reluctance to clarify methods and to 
unpack critical language has led to a great many misunderstandings, including, no 
less, among the self-proclaimed practitioners of theory themselves. Even the term 
‘postmodern’ is a point of great confusion for many, who seem to assume that 
it is ‘a theory’. It is perhaps better described as a Zeztgeist in which a scepticism 
has arisen in the midst of knowledge, a scepticism leading to numerous theories, 
many of which can be, and are often, in opposition to one another (e.g. postmodern 
pragmatist philosophy and deconstruction). However, they all have the similar 
stance that all knowledges are socially constructed, and that making distinctions 
between the natural and the cultural whether it is the sex/gender distinction which 
is at issue or the truth claims of other areas of knowledge is not as clear cut or as 
simple as it may seem at first.? 

Conversely, the resistance to theory on the part of resolute traditionalists is often 
more like a fear than a scholarly position. Rather than arguing against a theoretical 
stance, such traditionalists will often dismiss it as ‘jargon’ and decree it non- 
scholarship. There is no doubt that the difficulty of the majority of the primary 
theoretical texts leads to this resistance to reading theory, but difficulty of texts is 
not usually enough to deter scholars from their task. Added to this inevitable 
struggle with the complexity of the texts is the disillusion to which such readings 
finally lead. Reading theory is not a rewarding process that provides immediate 
gratification because it in fact works towards a constant undoing of the premisses 
on which our knowledge has been based. As Jonathan Culler argues, ‘the intimi- 
dation we feel when confronted with discourses we do not know or understand is 
inseparable from the possibility of new understanding’ (Culler 1994: 17). The 
undoing of such premisses of knowledge is therefore an important and valuable 
aspect of understanding how we create knowledge itself. With regard to Near 
Eastern antiquity this is particularly valuable because we are dealing with an extreme 
temporal and spatial otherness at the same time. Any study of the Near Eastern 
past is hampered at the start by a number of preconceptions that have long since 
become embedded into the discourse as scientific or empirical facts. Thus 
nineteenth-century Orientalist definitions of the ancient Orient as violent, despotic, 
sexually unrestrained, and depraved, or conversely and paradoxically conservative 
and repressed, often trickle down into contemporary scholarship without so much 
as the most cursory questions regarding how such knowledge has been acquired, 
and I shall cite such examples in the following chapters. A theoretically informed 
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scholarship is therefore long overdue and (one might even say) of dire necessity in 
this field. Theory is therefore not an approach that a scholar might choose in place 
of a (purported) objective fact-based scholarship. The latter is already dependent 
on unstated beliefs and models that are taken as commonsensical and thereby 
requiring neither definition nor explanation. In other words, in rejecting ‘theory’, 
positivist scholars have been either unable or unwilling to explain what they believe 
history consists of, or how it is retrieved. Instead, they argue that it is self-evident. 
The theoretical innovations of poststructuralism and postprocessual archaeology are 
still viewed with suspicion, and often disparaged as illegitimate, non-objective 
methods. Yet, by taking on philosophical questions that concern such things as 
interpretation, ideology, and rhetoric, these approaches provide valuable insights 
for understanding the processes of history.* 

The other, quite common, charge levelled against postmodern theories is that 
they perpetrate a mindless relativism of interpretation which is politically dangerous. 
This is a charge particularly made against reception theory and deconstruction by 
scholars who, one can only conclude, have not actually read the theoretical and 
philosophical works in question. As Richard Rorty puts it: 


‘Relativism’ is the view that every belief on a certain topic, or perhaps 
about any topic, is as good as any other. No one holds this view. Except 
for the occasional cooperative freshman, one cannot find anybody who 
says that two incompatible opinions on an important topic are equally 
good. The philosophers who get called ‘relativists’ are those who say that 
the grounds for choosing between such opinions are less algorithmic than 
they had been thought.® 

(Rorty 1982: 166) 


A similar sentiment is expressed by Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak: 


Deconstruction does not say there is no subject, there is no truth, there 
is no history. It simply questions the privileging of identity so that 
someone is believed to have the truth. It is not the exposure of error. It 
is constantly and persistently looking into how truths are produced. 
(Spivak 1996: 27) 


The point of postmodern theories such as deconstruction is not that all 
interpretations are equally good, but that all knowledge is necessarily a construction. 
On this view then, contemporary feminist theory is not a method of looking at 
history from ‘a female point of view’ equivalent and parallel to a male view, nor 
is ita lamentation over the marginalisation of women in historical accounts. It is a 
theoretical stance based on the belief that all knowledges, including those that 
define the body, sexuality and normative gender roles are produced rather than 
found by scholarship. 
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Charting feminist scholarship 


The feminist movement is generally seen as consisting of three developmental 
waves, although there is little consensus as to how these waves are to be defined or 
delimited one from the other. Certainly there is a great deal of overlap between 
issues and focal points from one so-called wave to the next, and in terms of absolute 
dates the divisions are difficult to mark. Some scholars working today continue 
to favour a First Wave approach and some working in the 1970s were already 
problematising feminist methods by bringing in poststructuralist or postmodern 
theoretical questions that would today be labelled ‘Third Wave’ or ‘postfeminist’.° 
Added to this overlap is the difference between the feminist movement itself and 
the integration of its concerns into scholarship in the humanities and social sciences. 
First Wave feminism, some would argue, pre-existed any encroaching of feminism 
into scholarship. Feminist scholarship that we might today label ‘First Wave’ 
occurred during the second phase, or Second Wave, of the feminist movement 
outside the academy (Kandiyoti 1996; Scott 1987, 1988). Keeping in mind that 
these subdivisions neither are carved in stone, nor occurred evenly and in unison 
across the humanities and social sciences, the following is a description of the 
general trends and movements in feminist scholarship that are meant to provide 
a helpful schematic outline rather than being a definitive statement regarding 
progress. 


The First Wave: finding women 


First Wave feminist scholarship, emerging from the feminist political movements 
of the 1960s, concerned itself primarily with combating androcentric bias, and 
locating and documenting women in the historical record.” As I have already 
summarily described in the overview of women’s history, the method entailed a 
feminist revisionism of history, achieved by reading historical accounts for any 
information that could be gleaned regarding the lives of women, since traditional 
history had focused on the accomplishments of men. For example, legal texts and 
economic documents were re-read by feminist historians in order to define the 
social position of women, and the identification of women’s contributions to history 
became a major goal (e.g. Pomeroy 1975). In art history, the main concern was 
to find women artists who had been neglected by an androcentric canonical art 
history (Nochlin 1971). Archaeology lagged far behind these related disciplines, 
not addressing gender bias in the methods of field archaeology or the retrieval of 
material culture until a decade later (Gero and Conkey 1984). 

First Wave scholarship thus indicates the preliminary effort to establish women’s 
studies in the academy. Both within and outside the academy, this first phase was 
usually marked by a ‘liberal feminism’ which located repression and subordination 
in such things as legal constraints and societal conventions or stereotypes that 
disallowed women admission to the public sphere or the world of men. The focus 
was thus on how women were blocked from having equal access to the public 
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domain, from having equal rights to men’s. Often this call for equality was no 
more than a clambering for a position in what can be defined as a patriarchal 
culture’s normative structures. For example, this liberal feminism did not question 
what were in effect Western bourgeois societal norms of individualism, the nuclear 
family, normative heterosexuality, and so on. Instead feminism (both academic 
and political) appeared simply to demand a place for women in a world order, the 
masculine hegemony of which was left intact. In its most radical or political guise, 
First Wave feminism saw patriarchy as a timeless and universal system of male 
domination in which men controlled women’s sexuality, procreation, and lives 
in general. This universal subdividing of male/female was therefore construed as 
biologically pre-established and culturally underscored through societal norms. 
Biological essentialism, or categorisations of what female nature or male nature is, 
became standard, and led to a polarisation of what was considered to be inherently 
male or inherently female behaviour. 


The Second Wave: defining subjugation 


The Second Wave of feminist scholarship, generally thought of as beginning in 
the late 1970s, is heralded by an interest in matters that go beyond the revisioning 
of the silence regarding women in the historical record to considering broader 
issues of gender construction. However, again we should recall that the boundaries 
between the three phases are at times not so easily demarcated. The second phase 
notably criticised the first for failing to recognise the deeply systemic nature of 
the problem of gender subordination. Most importantly for the study of history, 
this was the moment of the turn from finding women in the record to pointing to 
their oppressed status in societies, and forming alternative methods of defining 
relations of gender and society. The Second Wave is therefore marked by feminists 
pointing to the difference between reinstating women as historical actors, and 
making gender a central category of historical analysis (Scott 1987, 1988; Kandiyoti 
1996; Brooks 1997). Perhaps the most important development for the Second 
Wave was to take the notion of gender, or of gender roles as socially constructed 
identities, imposed upon biological sex, an essential identity located in the natural 
body. In other words, sex has an ontological status while gender is variable. The 
sex/gender division led to numerous investigations of normative gender roles in 
relation to the categories of Man or Woman. In this move to a notion of socially 
constructed gender, Second Wave feminism rejected the First Wave’s repetition of 
ancient historical accounts without critical distance, and sought to find cause for 
the subordinate status of female gender. In accordance with structuralist anthro- 
pology’s contentions that there are universal structures characterising such things 
as kinship (Lévi-Strauss 1969), the subjugation or repression of women came 
to be defined as the result of kinship structures in which women are not agents, but 
reduced to signs of exchange in a social economy which is essentially masculine. At 
this time disagreements emerged between feminists who saw male domination 
as an unquestionable timeless fact with its related ideas of prehistoric matriarchy, 
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and those who called for a more socially and culturally informed analysis of gender 
relations. Criticism was launched specifically at the universalising tendencies of the 
First and Second Waves in which patriarchy was unproblematically projected cross- 
culturally and transhistorically. This dispute would then develop further into the 
difference between the Second and Third Waves of feminist scholarship. 

Two main essentialising strains surfaced at the same time during the Second 
Wave. These were the basic opposing, but related, presuppositions of oppression 
and matriarchy. In oppression theory, one approaches the record with the assump- 
tion that a patriarchal society oppresses women, and one then seeks out examples 
of this oppression in the historical record. The problem with this method lies in its 
assumptions regarding patriarchy. Rather than considering that gender hierarchies 
and norms would have some degree of variability according to specific socio- 
historical contexts, modern Western notions of patriarchy are taken to be universal 
and projected backwards in time, as well as cross-culturally. For our own field of 
study, Mesopotamia, conversely, and no less mistakenly, the assumption arose 
that modern Middle Eastern norms could be applied to Near Eastern antiquity 
wholesale, according to the model of a static and unchanging Orient. That model 
falls into the trap of what Edward Said has defined as Orientalism, a discourse that 
relies upon an imaginary conception of an essential Oriental nature which can 
somehow be distilled from all things Oriental (Said 1978). A case in point here 
is the common use of the term ‘harem’ to refer to any mention of women in 
connection with a palace. In this model, accounts of late Ottoman royal practices 
are taken to be a ubiquitous and transhistorical Oriental reality.® 

In the opposing view, matriarchy (it is argued) is the repressed historical 
reality of ancient societies. Feminists searching for an originary feminism became 
increasingly interested in ancient Near Eastern archaeological remains, especially 
of the prehistoric period (as well as European prehistory) as the possible era of 
female domination. This was, and still is, conceived of by its adherents as a time 
before patriarchy when a peaceful mode of living attuned with the processes of 
nature prevailed. Women were not only not oppressed, but also in natural control 
of societies that are described as matrilineal or matriarchal. The point of the 
matriarchy model was to find the possibility for subversion in the past. Ifthe gender 
hierarchies of prehistory were dominated by women, and if this ancient time could 
be established as a historical fact, then women’s later historical oppression could 
be shown as a historically contingent rather than a natural state. If the primary or 
natural order of things was not patriarchy, then the past could be drawn upon for 
the possibility of a future destruction of patriarchies. In other words, patriarchal 
orders could end just as they had begun. In women’s movements outside the 
academy, New Age spiritualism and goddess worship have turned to this notion of 
prehistoric matriarchy or gynocracy as an inroad to the celebration of an essential 
femininity in the mythic past, thus signalling a broader interest in women in Near 
Eastern antiquity at the popular level. 

This desire to locate matriarchy in prehistory is rather more utopian than other 
essentialising strains, and has been a point of some contention in feminist 
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scholarship. Judith Butler has argued that the pre-patriarchal scheme has become 
a reified construct within feminism itself, consequently reducing differing cultural 
contexts to a singular universal notion of patriarchy that disregards many important 
factors involved in the differing configurations of domination (Butler 1990: 
35-38). This feminist return to an idealised imaginary matriarchal past has naturally 
led to the Near East and to Mesopotamia. If the Near East is the place of the 
borders of historical time as it has been charted in the narrative of world history, 
then, according to this universalising scheme, some transcendental principle of 
femininity could surely be found there, at the origins of history itself. However, not 
only must any authentic essence of femininity in the past remain an imaginative 
construction, but also as Judith Butler remarks, ‘the imaginary “before” is inevitably 
figured within the terms of a prehistorical narrative that serves to legitimate the 
present state of the law, or alternatively, the imaginary future beyond the law’ 
(Butler 1990: 36). Therefore, prehistoric matriarchy is a mythic construction which 
is part and parcel of the same narrative of patriarchy it wishes to overthrow. 

The reclaiming of goddess imagery as an attestation of women’s ancient power, 
along with the celebratory identification with nature, was of utmost importance 
for the prehistoric matriarchy scheme. Since the archaeological ‘proof cited for 
this matriarchal period consists primarily of a series of sculpted female figurines 
that are defined by modern scholarship as goddesses, the manner in which such 
figurines are interpreted becomes a central issue in this debate and will be discussed 
in Chapter 3. Finally, this search for prehistoric matriarchy is not new. Ultimately, 
such ideas are neither feminist nor progressive, but a return to such works as 
Johannes Bachofen’s 1861 study entitled Myth, Religion and Mother Right, 
in which matriarchy was defined as the most primitive stage of cultural evolution 
to be replaced by the more enlightened and cultured rule of men. 

At the same time, Second Wave Marxist scholars now called for redefinitions of 
such things as labour and value in the economic sphere, questioning the definitions 
of these terms and their relationship to each other and to capital. Marxist feminists 
further argued that since women’s work was unpaid it was therefore invisible, and 
consequently not accounted for in economic history. If women’s positioning and 
work in the private sphere is ‘natural’ then it is not ‘labour’, because it is separated 
from the domain of waged work. Consequently a polarised division of natural/ 
social emerges. In the study of modern societies, for example, feminists argue that 
this in fact works to mask the asymmetrical division of labour between men 
and women. That is, rather than seeing men involved in waged public work 
and women in unwaged domestic work, feminists today argue that women are in 
fact involved in both waged and unwaged work whereas most men in contemporary 
Western society are involved solely in waged work. Revisionist social and Marxist 
theories emerged in the Second Wave which concerned themselves with the 
formation of gender roles and the location of power, or ‘sites of oppression’ at 
the level of social structure (Barrett and Phillips 1992: 2; Brooks 1997: 7). These 
were, in sum, theories of causation that became the basis for a consensus of Second 
Wave feminism. Still, such discussions were reduced to male power and female 
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subordination as if these were equivalent to biological difference or the nature / 
culture binary divide. Furthermore, the notion of male power is essentialist in itself. 
Therefore, to argue that this system is a product of male power is an explanation 
that can be described as both essentialising and tautological. One cannot assume 
that there is something inherent in maleness that determines this system, and 
theoretically speaking, the ‘essence’ of maleness can never be defined. If patriarchy 
is a social system controlled by men, it does not logically follow that all men have 
power, nor that all men can be abstracted into a formulation of maleness, a single 
entity which is always the same. Men and women are constituted as social subjects 
according to culturally specific norms. Even areas that we might consider unques- 
tionably ‘natural’, for example, sexual relations and reproduction, are always socially 
interpreted and controlled. Patriarchy defined as male power is not as clear cut and 
unproblematic as some First and Second Wave feminist theorists would have it. It 
is not simply a power relation between men and women, but between people and 
social orders involving the political, cultural, and religious structures, and all other 
ideological apparatuses, all of which need to be taken into consideration if we are 
to reformulate an account of gender as a complexity of cultural constructions. 

Second Wave feminism thus set out to expose the nature of patriarchy and 
female oppression and to establish women’s (only) spaces. All of these notions were 
meta-theorised as the common and unifying experience of women (Brooks 1997: 
30; McNeil 1993: 150). The basic epistemological assumptions were based on 
dichotomies of male/female, mind/body distinctive of Enlightenment thought. 
Western humanist concepts of subjectivity and Liberal ideas of individuality formed 
the basis for what defined the unitary experience of women and femininity univer- 
sally. In sum, while the categories of private and public began to be questioned by 
Second Wave feminism, at times these were inverted in the method of First Wave 
essentialism that simply argued that the family, emotional life, and sexuality (areas 
of women’s concerns and activities) were also important, rather than setting out 
to collapse the division between the two, as Third Wave feminists would at a later 
time. 


Third Wave (post)feminism: from sex and gender to 
difference 


Third Wave feminism, beginning in the middle of the 1980s according to most 
estimations, looks for a wider framework in which to think about the complex 
processes that were already pointed out by some Second Wave feminists. Again 
here, it should be recalled that the division is artificial and that some feminist 
writings of the 1970s already fit into definitions usually confined to the Third Wave 
(e.g. Spivak 1979; Irigaray 1977). The engendered separation of home and work 
in which the family, marriage, and so on were analysed as the domain of women, 
Third Wave scholarship argued, not only is not enough for understanding the 
complexity of gender relations, but also tends to perpetuate the binary structure 
of male/female hierarchies. Instead feminists began to problematise these structures 
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into relations of power. Concepts such as oppression, patriarchy, sexuality, and 
identity as used by white, middle-class feminists came to be increasingly challenged 
by a new feminist intersection with cultural theory and postmodernism, and 
especially poststructuralism and deconstruction (Brooks 1997: 29-68; Barrett 
1992: 201). 

Already in the late 1970s, and certainly by the early 1980s, the critique of 
epistemology entered the field of feminist scholarship. This epistemological critique, 
ultimately derived from ‘discourse analysis’ developed by Michel Foucault, asserts 
that the way knowledge is constructed, the processes entailed in its production, 
is in itself gendered. Therefore, the start of this period also saw a turning away 
from the search for women in the historical record and calling attention to their 
oppression to a forming of new methodologies and alternative ways of reading the 
historical or archaeological record. This latter concern with epistemology heralds 
the start of Third Wave feminist criticism, or postfeminism. The latter term has been 
rejected by some feminists, who see in it a ‘re-masculinisation of discourse’ (Jones 
1993; Sherlock 1990). Although criticisms of masculine-derived postmodern or 
poststructuralist theories versus a pure feminist writing is fundamentally a stance 
that essentialises women’s experience as white, middle-class feminist theory, some 
of these criticisms have actually been launched from the side of postmodern feminist 
criticism itself. It is important to recognise the fact that those who oppose the term 
‘postfeminist’ are not rejecting the intersection of postmodern theory and feminism. 
It is the label ‘post’ that they feel implies a movement away from feminist concerns 
and therefore should be avoided at all costs (Jones 1993). Others prefer the term 
postfeminism, because they see in it a liberation from a monolithic feminism that 
has been dominated by the concerns of white middle-class Euro-American women’s 
lives that are then assumed to be of foremost concern for all women, past or present 
(Brooks 1997). In this atmosphere the question of male writing and female writing 
becomes a heated issue. If women’s experience can be written only by feminist 
women writers, then the implication is that all women are essentially the same. 
Numerous feminists have argued that men cannot practise feminist critique or 
writing. Yet it is remarkable to my mind that it is these same feminists who have 
no problem with the idea of speaking for women of other races and ethnicities, 
and fail to see the parallel situation here. Poststructuralist feminist theory has argued 
that the ‘subject of feminism’ cannot be thought of as a stable, unified woman. 
Butler (1990) has further argued that resistance and subversion to hegemonic 
regimes cannot emerge through claims of discrete identities. Instead she insists 
that our project should be to make visible the complex structure of power that 
already exists. Identity can be reduced neither to the corporeality of the body, 
nor to the mind. Butler’s position has been criticised by Seyla Benhabib, who sees 
in Butler’s work a concept of identity without subjectivity, individuality or agency 
as ‘free choice’ (Benhabib 1992). But the struggle around identity and agency has 
also been taken up by postcolonial scholarship where the criticism has in turn been 
launched at writers like Benhabib. Kobena Mercer, for example, has pointed out 
that issues such as ‘individual freedom of choice’ reflect a racial privilege, and that 
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they are concerns of a consumer-oriented, Euro-American, white-dominated 
society (Mercer 1994: 133). 

Integral to this Third Wave paradigm shift is the reformulation of earlier concepts 
of the sex/gender distinction as nature /culture binaries.Whereas in Second Wave 
feminism ‘gender’ is taken as the cultural normative identity overlayed upon 
biological sex, on the natural body, in Third Wave feminism it has been argued that 
the gender category itself, as a separate socially constructed entity superimposed 
upon that natural prediscursive sex, is faulty. In fact, there is no distinction to be 
made between socially constructed gender and biological sex, since the morphology 
of sexual distinction is in itself already a social construct. In other words, there is 
no sex prior to or separate from its social construction upon which gendered norms 
can be superimposed, since the morphological distinction is always historically 
contingent. The conception of an eternal biological sex in opposition to socially 
constructed gender was increasingly challenged by feminists and poststructuralists, 
as well as philosophers and historians of science. Thus sex as a biological category 
became a historicised notion also (Laqueur 1990; Keller 1985; Foucault 1978). 

The proposed collapsing of the sex/gender divide in feminist theory was put 
forth by the cultural critic Judith Butler in her now classic work Gender Trouble 
(1990), heralding a turning point for feminist thought in the 1990s. In the first 
chapter of this book Butler points out that in claiming that sexuality and power are 
coextensive, Foucault argued that there is no sexuality outside of, or prior to, 
societal law. She goes on to 


press the argument further by pointing out that ‘the before’ of the law 
and ‘the after’ are discursively and performatively instituted modes of 
temporality that are invoked within the terms of a normative framework 
which asserts that subversion, destabilisation, or displacement requires a 
sexuality that somehow escapes the hegemonic prohibitions on sex. 
(Butler 1990: 29) 


For Foucault, and for Butler, therefore, the production of the subject, which is 
by definition a gendered/sexed subject, cannot be thought outside the structures 
of power. Sexuality emerges within the matrix of power relations, and does not 
exist prior to it. In Foucault’s words, ‘sexuality is not, in relation to power, an 
exterior domain to which power is applied, . . . on the contrary it is a result and an 
instrument of power’s designs’. Therefore, sexuality must not be thought of as a 
natural given which power holds in check (Foucault 1978: 152). Foucault had 
rejected what he termed the ‘repressive hypothesis’, that is, the belief that society 
attempts to control an unruly natural sexuality of the body. Such a view would 
entail viewing sex as a natural thing that may, or may not, be repressed or inscribed 
by society, or conversely resists such repression. Instead, for Foucault, sex could 
not be a pure site of resistance to power because it is already a cog in the wheel of 
the operations of power in modern society. In sum, this theory is one in which sex 
can never be prior to the laws of culture. It is therefore a mistake to conclude, 
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as some archaeologists have done, that Foucault viewed the social as a super- 
structure imposed upon the natural body in a deterministic fashion. For Foucault 
the fundamental point is that there is no ‘before’ to differentiate from the ‘after’ 
of the law. Foucauldian discourse theory is not a simple determinism of the natural 
by the social. Those who have read it as such have failed to grasp the point of 
Foucault’s writings. It is also important to note here that Foucault’s formulations 
of sexuality and its relation to power were argued by him in fundamentally historical 
and culturally specific terms. He theorised the operations of power and its evolution 
from early modern Europe to post-Enlightenment society in very historically 
specific terms. Therefore, Foucauldian notions of the operations of power in 
relation to sex are no more transhistorically applicable than any other method we 
have discussed so far, even if we otherwise would stand to benefit a great deal from 
the discourse analysis he developed as a critical method. 

The desire of First and Second Wave feminisms to look for an independent 
autonomous identity or subjectivity outside of the matrix of power, that can then 
overthrow its laws, is described by Butler as a fiction of the normative framework 
itself. The argument thus turns on ‘a temporal trope’ in its concern with whether 
subversion occurs prior to the imposition of law, or during its reign of authority 
(Butler 1990: 29). Although Butler sees the notion of sexual identity separable 
from this matrix of power relations as a utopian fiction produced by the framework 
itself, she does not conclude from this that subversion of the system is therefore 
impossible. Instead she argues that criticism can work within the matrix of power 
itself, and does so in the case of such practices as transvestite parodies of normative 
gender roles (Butler 1993a, 1993b). From this theoretical base, Butler goes on 
to argue that gender is neither imposed on a biological sexed body, nor is it a 
state of being that can function as an adjective, as in feminine, masculine, lesbian, 
gay, straight, and so on. Gender, she argues, is performative. It is a process that it 
is continuously repeated in day-to-day life (Butler 1990: 33, 128-141). 

Areas that had previously been marginal or considered unserious topics became 
focal points of Third Wave scholarship: sexuality and the body are examples of this 
change of focus. The formerly ignored history of gender, of sexuality, and the body 
which had begun to emerge at the start of the 1980s has now become common in 
the humanities and social sciences. The morphology of the body as the basis of 
identity has become problematised into a far more complex conception of subjec- 
tivity and the processes of its formation.’ Body criticism had already become a 
major area of investigation by the 1980s. The body was analysed as it is constructed 
by different discourses. Criticising the notion of the body as a pre-given or pre- 
discursive thing, such analyses showed how the body is constructed as the erotic 
body, the sacrificial body, the body as threat and so on, that no singular body is 
possible. Both history and art history were areas in which these investigations 
were developed at the same time (Adler and Pointon 1993; Bynum 1991; 
Mirzoeff 1995; Nead 1988; Pointon 1990; Rousselle 1990), and more recently, 
archaeology has also turned to considerations of the body (Meskell 1996; Rautman 
2000). 
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As with discourse analysis, the main inspiration behind this turn, and fundamental 
to Third Wave feminism, was the work of Michel Foucault, whose three-part study 
of The History of Sexuality has by now become classic in the humanities and the 
social sciences. Foucault stressed that sexuality is not a biological given, that it is 
historically determined and linked to the processes of power. He charted the history 
of Western sexuality from Greek antiquity to modernity, arguing that in the post- 
Enlightenment period a greater policing of sexual practices, and increasingly strict 
definitions of what were considered to be sexual norms, came to be set in place in 
concert with an increasing injunction to speak about sex while simultaneously 
presenting it as the most secret of human activities. The body itself was defined as 
a socially constructed category, that must be considered outside the normative 
notions of biological morphologies. In other words, Foucault argued that the body 
itself is produced through discourse. According to this view, there is no pre- 
discursive body upon which society inscribes its rules and regulations or its norms; 
instead the body is always already signified (see Chapter 3). For Foucault then, the 
process of trying to find correspondence between the body and gender identity as 
a socially defined norm is a result of an ideology which says that true identity 
expresses the real truth of the body and vice versa. Foucault’s History of Sexuality 
is thus the history of the West’s discourses of sexuality, that is, discourses through 
which it is constructed, discourses that produce rather than repress the nature of 
sexuality and the body. The point of Foucauldian ‘genealogy’ (a history which 
does not search for origins but for the formation of notions of the originary) as taken 
up by Third Wave scholarship is to expose the foundational notions of sex, body, 
and gender. 

Foucault’s work has been criticised by some feminists who oppose this para- 
digmatic shift, however (e.g. Moi 1985b), as well as social scientists such as Anthony 
Giddens, as deterministic and totalising in its definitions of power, leaving no space 
for the possibility of individual agency. Sylvia Walby is at the forefront of a group 
of feminists who reject the intrusion of postmodern theories into feminism, on the 
grounds that these theories leave no space for individual agency and thus thwart 
the possibility of any real political change (Walby 1990, 1992). Similarly Giddens 
argues that Foucault’s history is a history with no active agents, a history with 
actors removed from it (Giddens 1987: 98). Therefore, if there is no single source 
of power then resistance to oppression becomes impossible. However, Foucault’s 
work in fact theorised individual agency into the systems of power as a necessary 
component of the working of that power itself. Power, he argued, is something 
exercised rather than possessed. It does not emanate from agents. It is not an 
absolute essence but a set of processes and apparatuses that create discursive regimes 
that can be described as networks of dispersion and constraint. This notion of 
power is similar to Louis Althusser’s definition of ideology in which a certain 
amount of counter-hegemonic dissent is necessary for the system to function and 
is absorbed into the system (Althusser 1971: 127-186). Antonio Gramsci (1987) 
likewise describes ‘hegemony’ as absorbing counter-hegemonic activity into its 
processes. Butler’s response to the above criticisms has been: 
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[For] if gender is constructed, it is not necessarily constructed by an ‘TP 
or a ‘we’ who stands before that construction in any spatial or temporal 
sense of ‘before’. Indeed, it is unclear that there can be an ‘T’ or a ‘we’ who 
has not been submitted, subjected to gender, where gendering is, among 
other things, the differentiating relations by which speaking subjects come 
into being. Subjected to gender, but subjectivated by gender the ‘T’ 
neither precedes nor follows the process of this gendering, but emerges 
only within and as the matrix of gender relations themselves. 

This then returns us to the second objection, the one which claims that 
constructivism forecloses agency, preempts the agency of the subject, and 
finds itself presupposing the subject that it calls into question. To claim 
that the subject is itself produced in and as a gendered matrix of relations 
is not to do away with the subject, but only to ask after the conditions of 
its emergence and operation. 

(Butler 1993a: 6-7) 


Besides the totalising conception of power and lack of individual agency, Foucault’s 
history of sexuality also runs into difficulty with the empirical data from Classical 
antiquity, and has been criticised by a number of Classical scholars who have 
otherwise adopted Foucault’s work, and the important insights it brings to the 
study of antiquity. While Foucault’s critics have indeed been numerous, discourse 
analysis, or the critique of epistemology, nevertheless forms a fundamental basis 
of what is now described as Third Wave feminism or postfeminism. Along with 
feminist psychoanalytic theory, the critique of epistemology heralds the turning 
point to a more critically reflexive feminist theory which intersects with post- 
modernism, with poststructural and postcolonial theories. 

Psychoanalysis, which was first rejected by feminists as part of the ideological 
apparatus that embeds conventional gender roles, was taken up by post- 
structuralists, some of whom were also trained psychoanalysts (e.g. Luce Irigaray, 
Julia Kristeva, Juliet Mitchell). Through the work of these writers, a revisionist 
psychoanalytic critique came to be central to the Third Wave of theorising. 
Psychoanalytic theory then became an integral part of the writings of Third Wave 
feminists in the humanities and social sciences. Now many poststructuralist 
feminists, following the influential writings of the French psychoanalyst Jacques 
Lacan, argue that gender differences are embedded in the psychosocial formation 
of the individual subject from the start. Juliet Mitchell, Jacqueline Rose, Luce 
Irigaray, and Hélene Cixous, among others, are psychoanalytic critics who have also 
challenged Lacanian and Freudian definitions of femininity and feminine sexuality, 
and thus subjectivity itself. 

Psychoanalytic criticism has been particularly influential in literary criticism and 
in art history. Archaeology, which is fundamentally a materialist intellectual project, 
has been understandably left behind in this area. Since psychoanalytic theory deals 
with the unconscious and the intangible, it is hardly a felicitous method for 
archaeologies concerned with material remains. Nevertheless, archaeologists should 
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not be averse to the incorporation of psychoanalytic concerns at the level of 
interpretation. In other words, if twentieth-century psychoanalysis is inapplicable 
to the inhabitants of ancient Mesopotamia, it can nevertheless be important for how 
we interpret them, since many unstated assumptions of archaeological practices 
of reconstructing the past and the lives of people in it can be clarified in this way. 
In terms of visual representations and textual records we must also be wary of 
wholesale borrowings in this area, and I shall discuss some of the main theoretical 
insights of psychoanalysis and their relation to representation in the following 
chapters. 

Queer theory and masculinist theory are two of the most recent developments 
in this area. Although they should not be subsumed by feminist theory, they 
emerged after the Third Wave broadened the focus of gender studies from women 
as a discrete group to gender as difference and more importantly to questions of 
subjectivity in relation to gender and power. Some may think that masculinist 
theory developed in reactionary opposition to feminism but it did not. As a method, 
it borrows insights from feminism to consider how normative masculinity is 
constructed. Queer theory, which owes much to the strides made by feminists, 
interrogates normative structures of gender, and does not limit itself to a study of 
homosexuality or gayness in the historical record, but instead looks into modes 
of behaviour, whether including same-sex relations or not, that are deemed outside 
the norms of proper gendered behaviour. Thus, drag performance, transvestism, 
intergenerational relationships, and so on are all concerns of queer theorists. In this, 
queer theory differentiates itself from more traditional gay and lesbian studies which 
uphold ‘a truth of homosexualism’ as an essential identity (Davis 1998). 

In sum, the differences between the three waves of feminist scholarship are not 
simply a matter of chronological progression. It is rather a matter of methodological 
choice. The methods that had been more popular earlier on derived from structural 
functionalism and purported to take a disinterested distanced stance on an ancient 
society as a functioning structure. More recent postmodern approaches eschew 
the possibility of a disinterested scholarly observer separable from the ancient data. 
Therefore, the relationships between the scholar, the scholarly traditions, inter- 
pretive modes, discourses and institutions, and so on, all become relevant (Said 
1983b). 

In some recent feminist work, in archaeology (and elsewhere), there is also the 
emerging habit of charting developments of feminist scholarship and lamenting 
our own discipline’s lack of progress in this area. Along with this lament, there 
seems to be a desire to apply every new theoretical approach as a verbose surface 
veneer to the traditional methods of scholarship based on positivist empiricism. 
Not only is this unhelpful, but it often degenerates into an exercise in name 
dropping and title quoting without any engagement with the allegedly favoured 
theoretical approach. While First Wave feminism was criticised for being no more 
than a clambering for a position in the hegemonic masculine mainstream, this 
latter approach can be criticised because it turns into a clambering for a position 
in white avant-garde feminism. Third Wave feminism or postfeminism rejects the 
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privileging of a Western feminist methodology that effectively effaces the concerns 
of non-Euro-American feminisms, and thus takes on what might be described as a 
patriarchal relationship to them. The issue of sexual difference may be operative in 
most societies but its forms vary historically and culturally. Third Wave feminism’s 
call for a formulation of ‘gender’ as a complex construction should mean that the 
complexity by definition includes class, race, and interpretive concerns in that 
formulation, making the ‘application’ of any rigid model of Third Waveness a move 
which is contrary to the project’s own self-defined aims. Postfeminism or the Third 
Wave is markedly different from the earlier waves, primarily as a direct result of the 
intervention of Third World and lesbian feminists who argued against a mainstream 
feminism that not only concerned itself with issues that were taken as universal, but 
also were actually white, middle-class, Western concerns (Butler 1992; hooks 1984, 
1990; Sykes 1984; Spivak 1979, 1985a). More significantly, those scholars attacked 
an epistemic /ontological regime that took for granted as universal what are in fact 
modern Western notions of sex, gender, and subjectivity. The latter in particular 
has undergone devastating criticism from poststructuralism and deconstruction as 
well as postcolonial criticism because the subject is often assumed by scholarship 
to have the qualities of subjecthood as defined by a white, middle-class, Euro- 
American ideology. The subject, in other words, remained untheorised in Second 
Wave feminism. Postmodern, postcolonial, and Third Wave or postfeminist theory, 
on the other hand, sees identity and meaning as both being contingent, not fixed 
(Bhabha 1994; Mercer 1992, 1994; Hall 1996; Butler 1997). 


(Post)feminism and antiquity: towards a new 
methodology 


The need to examine or chart advances that have been made in feminist scholarship 
and how these have influenced the study of antiquity and how they have modified 
scholarship in this area is certainly important, yet this approach is not in itself 
enough. The study of antiquity entails its own set of difficulties that are not always 
similar to those which the feminist scholar specialising in modern societies must 
confront. This is especially the case with areas such as Near Eastern antiquity. First, 
Second, and Third Wave theories need to be charted and understood, but for 
the study of Near Eastern antiquity we must develop our own set of methods. 
We cannot simply apply, as a shiny and desirable avant-garde coating, methods 
borrowed from contemporary feminist scholarship, because the materials with 
which we work and our relationship to them are not interchangeable with those of 
modernity. Rather than complacently applying a universalised feminist theory as a 
model, we should consider such theories a process with which we must continue 
to engage, and negotiate in relation to our own area in Near Eastern antiquity. A 
case in point here is the contemporary concern with subjectivity at the centre of 
poststructuralism, feminist, masculinist, and queer theories. As scholars of antiquity 
we should certainly consider the problematics of subjectivity, but we must 
remember that we can have no access to what we construe as the individual in 
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antiquity, beyond our own interpretation of individuality, or of him/her. That is 
not to say that people in antiquity had no agency, but only that we as scholars can 
never access it as an essence outside our own structures of interpretation. For our 
own field then, subjectivity is something that ought to be investigated in relation 
to ourselves as scholars rather than to individuals that we can have no unmediated 
access to outside the historical or archaeological record. To think that we can 
retrieve such an essence without theorising how we create its context is to imagine 
that we work ‘outside’ ideology, and this is the trap of ideological delusion itself 
(Zizek 1994: 1-33). This concern with how we access the past is fundamental to 
a postmodern and theoretically informed scholarship. 

I would propose that while we surely need to consider the intersection and 
meanings of sex-gender, class, and ethnicity for the Near East, these concepts 
specifically intersect with our own production of history at the level of alterity. 
Therefore, I would stress, in the study of Near Eastern antiquity, we need to 
distinguish the axes upon which we can locate the problematics of alterity beyond 
the limits of the sex-gender, class, and ethnicity matrix. Such an approach proposes 
that we consider alterity as an endless gradation rather than a stable object to be 
contemplated by the external eye of the archaeologist or historian as in structural 
functionalism. What is at issue here is an intersection of historiography, the reading 
and writing of history, and of ethnography which is a process of reading and writing 
other/alien cultures. The latter means that the position of the scholar must also 
be considered as a fundamental factor in interpretation. This is not a reference 
to postmodern theoretical pluralism or ‘tolerating difference’, nor even a concern 
with not privileging a single dimension of the record according to one’s own specific 
political agendas and thereby somehow violating a pure base of data. There are two 
vectors at issue here: space and time. Therefore, it seems clear that what we need 
is a critical reflection on the nature of historicity as well as cross-cultural translation, 
and the points at which they intersect. Feminist scholarship is not a globally 
applicable stable entity because socio-historical situations outside Western 
modernity have their own problematics of context and of interpretation. The forms 
of sexual difference are not universal, stable forms; they vary. Yet we must always 
contend with the question of how to access that varying historical form or indeed 
how we categorise it. Can we position ourselves outside of it, according to positivist 
ideas of objective scholarship? If we follow the contemporary postmodern, post- 
structuralist, and postcolonial theories of subject formation and the construction 
of knowledge, then the answer must be that we cannot. Still this answer is not a 
defeatist or nihilistic view of scholarship. Instead it is a call for a greater awareness 
of the situated condition of all knowledge. Historical knowledge is therefore in 
a flux. It is not a stable database to which we can add more and more information 
towards a greater truthful picture. It is a knowledge that needs to be constantly 
reassessed, reanalysed, and interrogated. 

How do we access gendered identity in the past? In the study of an area such as 
Near Eastern antiquity three basic categories of data are brought together and 
analysed by specialists. These are the archaeological record, the historical record, 
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and the art historical record. Obviously all of these areas merge or at the very least 
overlap, but the institutionalised divisions are fairly well established, and I follow 
them here for the sake of clarity. Each of these areas or subdisciplines has certain 
methodological and distinctive theoretical preconceptions regarding the retrieval 
and interpretation of its data. And in each case the question of ancient context is 
central to the project. 

In archaeological methodology ‘context’ is formed by material remains that are 
found in situ. The proper recording of such remains is therefore of the utmost 
importance to the project of ancient studies. For example, objects that are removed 
through looting, and are for sale on the antiquities market, thus become stripped 
of ancient information, creating devastating obstacles for the study of antiquity. 
In more recent archaeological theories, context itself is problematised as being at 
least in part effected by the practices of archaeology themselves (Hodder et al. 
1995; Shanks and Tilley 1987). Added to this caveat is the critique of interpretation 
discussed above. Thus context today is not limited to the undisturbed ancient 
record. It is a complicated relation of data and systems of retrieval. Similarly, 
historical texts carry their own methodological obstacles. While the ancient text 
was often assumed to be the most truthful source of information regarding 
antiquity, scholarly attitudes have now changed. Ancient texts, it is now argued, 
are themselves products of ideologies, of historically specific concerns, and so 
on. Furthermore, interpretations of such texts by contemporary scholarship are 
no less embedded in the ideologies of their own time and place (White 1973, 
1987; de Certeau 1988; La Capra 1983; Van De Mieroop 1999). Such arguments 
have been made not only for historical texts, but also for literary texts and poetry 
Jameson 1972; Barthes 1981; Black 1998). In the realm of the visual arts, 
theoretical issues similar to those of texts and archaeological material remains 
emerge. 

While visual imagery, or ‘iconography’ as archaeologists often mistakenly refer 
to it, has often been taken to be an accurate visual record of ancient society, 
such an assumption is by no means acceptable to art historians. The relationship 
of visual representation to reality is a highly problematic and theoretically complex 
area which has been debated in both philosophical writing and in art history, 
and will be discussed in more detail in Chapter 2. Suffice it to say here that access 
to the reality of the past not only is limited by the accident of recovery of remains 
from the past, but also is further complicated by numerous questions of context 
and interpretation. In studying gender or sexuality in an ancient Near Eastern 
culture, a borrowing of the feminist models of Western modernity will by definition 
fall short. However, what we can learn from contemporary theories is that a self- 
reflexive approach that takes into consideration the processes of scholarship, the 
factors of ideologies, and the limitations of the record can enrich rather than 
undermine our field of study. 
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Femininity and representation 


One of the central issues in recent psychoanalytic, cultural, and feminist theories 
has been the relationship of gender, sexuality, and representation. A great deal has 
been written about visual perception, the act of looking, and the ‘Gaze’. Following 
the writings of the French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan, sexual difference and 
the field of vision are now theorised from a psychoanalytic standpoint as being 
interdependent. That is to say the one is not only prior to the other, but also effected 
by it. To study the representation of femininity in antiquity is thus a rather different 
project from cataloguing images of women, or searching historical archives for 
attestations of women’s contributions to fine arts or culture. Just as the historical 
study of women is now complicated by issues that reveal the limits of First Wave 
feminist accounts, the project of analysing art from a feminist perspective has 
developed from looking at images of women as evidence of their lives into 
important critiques of representation and its relation to gender. 

How are woman, gender, or femininity in a past culture accessed through a visual 
record? The question of the relationship of representation to gender is one that 
intersects theoretically with the postmodern critique of representation, with psycho- 
analytic theories of visuality, desire, and the Gaze, with semiotics and the aesthetics 
of reception, as well as with the Marxist critique of ideology. Feminist theory in 
the social sciences and feminist visual theory are thus closely related but not 
interchangeable, since each has its own primary areas of investigation. Both projects 
question the ontological status of femininity, but the focus of the following chapters 
will be on the relationship of sexual difference and representation. In archaeology 
and in history, feminist work has looked for records of the lived experience of 
women, for the materiality and facticity of gender and sexuality in antiquity, but 
because these notions of sex and gender are in themselves cultural constructs, 
accessing the reality of that past through historical records is not as simple as Near 
Eastern archaeology often assumes it to be. The nature of the record is itself 
problematic, and requires a great deal of methodological clarification (Van De 
Mieroop 1999). If ‘the nature of woman’ is an ideological concept, then historical 
accounts and archaeological data are not, and cannot be simple records of lived 
experience. For my own purposes here and throughout the book, rather than 
investigating the historical experience of women, I look at ‘woman’ as an ideological 
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construct and as the object of what was the normative subject position: male 
subjectivity. I shall look at the concept of woman or femininity as it is formed by 
ancient discourses. 

In what way are ‘woman’, femininity, masculinity, or sexuality ‘constructed’ in 
the cultural images of antiquity? Art historians have come to look at the figurative 
arts as images that convey several layers of meaning, images that are an integral part 
of complex social processes and not simply social products. Archaeologists who 
deal primarily with material remains are often unaware of art historical methods, 
assuming that ancient art history is concerned with connoisseurship, with dating 
and categorising style periods and iconographies, and attributing objects to specific 
workshops, political eras, or geographical regions. Since the late 1960s, most art 
historical research has gradually moved away from style and iconography as areas 
of concentration, to an exploration of context, function, and socially established 
meaning. In the case of ancient Near Eastern art history such a shift in focus is both 
important and useful since the post-Enlightenment notion of fine art, derived from 
the aesthetic theories of Immanuel Kant in the Critique of Judgement, and G.W.F. 
Hegel’s Aesthetics, does not apply to this ancient non-Western culture. The idea 
of ‘art for art’s sake’ or art as an autonomous aesthetic realm untainted by the 
worldly, art as separate from craft (or from utensils because it has no function), 
which many archaeologists apparently take as the ‘commonsense’ definitions of 
art, are in fact post- Kantian, European, and modern definitions. Liberal humanist 
ideas of high art as an expression of the ‘human spirit’, and the vulgar Marxist 
model of a high culture directly reflecting ruling-class interests, in opposition to a 
low or popular culture for the masses, have both undergone intensive criticism, 
because they are simply modern Western models that are universalised. Such binary 
models of high/low arts or high art/craft are alien to the Near East, and can become 
obstacles when applied directly as a means of categorising or investigating the arts 
of Mesopotamia. 

Archaeologists often criticise the lack in art historical works that are at times, 
admittedly, deficient in their grasp of archaeological data and theories. However, 
they remain unaware of their own inadequacy in the very rich area of theories 
of representation, and the history of art. Archaeology, even in its theoretically 
aware avant-garde postprocessual guise, often assumes that images can be used as 
documents that reflect the past. For example, the term ‘iconography’ is generally 
taken to mean a literal transcription of events and practices by many archaeologists, 
while iconography as originally defined by the art historian Erwin Panofsky (1939, 
1955) is a symbolic system that represents objects or concepts through indirect 
means that are culturally understood, but by no means naturally linked to the 
referent. It is a convention of representation that makes a lily, for example, a sign 
of purity or allows scales to stand in for justice. In ancient art history such a system 
has been relied upon in traditional scholarship especially for equating specific 
attributes with individual deities, but this is certainly not the only method of 
approaching ancient art, as the following chapters will demonstrate. 

The word ‘icon’ is a semiotic term that archaeology seems to equate with 
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any visual image. In the semiology of Charles Saunders Peirce (1991), however, it 
is a quality of the sign in relation to its referent. But the referent may be abstract 
and the relation of the two need not depend on ‘realism or ‘likeness’ in the sense 
of specularity (Bal and Bryson 1991). Just as it has become unacceptable as an 
intellectual practice to utilise historical documents without any conception of source 
analysis or criticism, archaeology’s ignorance of developments in art history and 
visual theory must be called into question. Visual arts cannot be used in archaeology 
without awareness of the critical discussions of representation or the methods of 
art historical interpretation. Art, to put it simply, is not an unmediated reflection 
of society. The assumption that the content or subject matter of visual arts is a 
database of mimetically accurate information regarding ancient societies has also 
led to studies that searched for a record of women’s lives in images. According to 
this methodology, then, gender is prior to representation, and women’s gender 
roles (albeit socially constructed) are subsequently mirrored in this imagery. 
Feminist visual theory as developed by art historians and cultural critics would 
argue against this sequential ordering. If ‘woman?’ or the ‘nature of femininity’ are 
ideological concepts then the record is not a reflection of woman as subject of 
experience, but woman or femininity as image. In what follows, I shall briefly 
describe some of the critiques of representations that have emerged in areas such 
as history, art history, anthropology, and cultural studies. 


Postmodernism and representation 


The resemblance theory of representation upon which archaeology still depends 
is based on the conviction that art captures a perceptual experience. The artist 
views something in the surrounding environment and then imitates it in (increas- 
ingly) illusionistic techniques that mirror reality. Representation, therefore, is 
often thought to be linked to resemblance. Integral to this system is the notion 
that world art is a chartable system that progresses from a more abstract or 
‘primitive’ schematic rendering of reality to the illusionism of Classical Greek 
or Italian Renaissance representations. The latter are then described as being 
more accurate, and closer to nature than forms of illusionism, abstraction, and art 
practices preferred in other time periods or places, and subsequently non-mimetic 
art is seen as an inferior and less sophisticated form of image making. However, this 
view of artistic development has undergone a great deal of scrutiny and criticism 
since the mid-1970s. Nelson Goodman (1976), Norman Bryson (1981, 1983), 
W.J.T. Mitchell (1986), and Keith Moxey (1994), among others, have all pointed 
out the fundamental flaws in this theory of visual representation. Goodman, for 
example, comments that European painting is no more realistic than other forms 
of representation since the system of perspective upon which it depends is also 
a convention. Norman Bryson has launched a series of devastating critiques of the 
idea that perceptualism is a more accurate form of visual representation, from a 
semiotic position (Bryson 1983, 1991, 1992). All of these scholars work within and 
specialise in areas of Western illusionistic art. 
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Likewise, Erwin Panofsky’s (1991) Perspective as Symbolic Form has had a recent 
revival in art history. In the area of narrative texts, an unproblematic notion of 
representation has also been criticised by literary theorists such as Roland Barthes 
(1973, 1977), Frederic Jameson (1972), Edward Said (1978), Gayatri Spivak 
(1988), and Tzvetan Todorov (1982), by historians like Hayden White (1973, 
1978) and Michel de Certeau (1988), and anthropologists including Talal 
Asad (1973), Johannes Fabian (1983, 1990), James Clifford (1988; Clifford 
and Marcus 1986), and Michael Taussig (1993) who have also challenged the 
representation of cultures in ethnographic texts and collections. The latter group, 
as well as Said and Spivak, have especially questioned not only representation 
on the level of writing or display, but also representation in the political sense of 
‘speaking for’ a collective. All of these critiques also interface with contemporary 
continental philosophy’s critique of metaphysics, perhaps best known from 
the writings of Jacques Derrida, Jean-Frangois Lyotard, and Gilles Deleuze. 
As Spivak points out, these theorists have all been interested in ‘all that is not the 
West because they have, in one way or another, questioned the millennially 
cherished excellences of Western metaphysics, the sovereignty of the subject’s 
intentions, the power of predication, and so on’ (Spivak 1988: 136). In sum, one 
of the main challenges emerging from postmodernity is the intellectual challenge 
of how to think about representational practices within culture and history. 
This question relates directly to the demise of grand narratives described by Jean- 
Frangois Lyotard, a description which has since turned into a maxim of the 
postmodern for fields like archaeology. In his famous introduction to Lyotard’s 
The Postmodern Condition, Fredric Jameson defined the postmodern as ‘a crisis in 
representation’, a crisis in the realist epistemology which ‘projects a mirror theory 
of [both] knowledge and art’ (Jameson 1984: viii). Thus postmodernity’s concern 
with representation is a concern with representational schemes in the broadest 
sense. It is an epistemological ‘crisis’ which calls into question the very possibility 
of a pure knowledge. 

The postmodern critique of representation, and the theoretical developments 
of deconstruction and poststructuralism have demonstrated that the basis of this 
deeply embedded notion is in Platonic thinking. In other words, the notion that 
representation reflects reality and is separate from it is in itself a construction of 
Western metaphysics (Derrida 1974: 6-73). On this view then, archaeology’s 
privileging of visual evidence positivistically can be defined as tautological, since the 
image can be proof only of itself. If we accept that an image is by definition an 
ideological, culturally produced, mediated thing, then our approaches to ancient 
art must change. Representation can therefore be studied for how things were 
represented in antiquity, and not for how things were. Following this reasoning 
then, art according to postmodern, poststructuralist, and feminist visual theories 
is not a passive mirror, but a site of the processes that inscribe sexual difference. It 
is a site of the processes of the production of signifiers. Woman in representation 
is thus not a reflection of a woman or women, but Woman as sign. Put simply, the 
visual marker ‘Woman’ has no specific historical referent. There is no real woman 
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behind the image and reflected by it. Yet this is not the nihilistic definition some 
think it to be. Postmodernism, including poststructuralism and continental philos- 
ophy, does not reject all representation, nor consider all forms equally valid; instead 
it works to problematise the activity of reference itself (Owens 1983: 95). 

If we return to the arguments put forth by Third Wave feminist scholars such 
as Judith Butler, discussed in Chapter 1, then the notion that gender is not a 
natural essence but something that is naturalised through repetition, through its 
societal inscription, becomes important also for the discussion of representations. 
Identity, gender, and representation are linked. They do not entail a causal linear 
movement from the essence of gender to its reflection. The relationship can be 
better described as complex and problematic, not bipolar. Therefore, the cultural 
ascription of femininity works through, and in, representation. Gender and repre- 
sentation are thus tied together, and feminist art history or criticism is not a matter 
of accessing a social reality through the image, but rather a matter of investigating 
the image itself as a site of production of normative gender. The image as a site 
of the processes of the construction of gender is therefore a complex cultural 
sign/representation that does not simply reflect a reality but serves in the creation 
of gendered norms; it takes part in establishing what in fact gender is. Put simply, 
it participates in establishing the ideology of gender rather than simply reflecting 
or representing that ideology. This semiotic view of the constructed nature of signs, 
like certain aspects of the social history of art, views representation as an active and 
formative element in society. How then can we read such an image directly as a 
record of lived experience? The problematics of representation are then not limited 
to the fact that we do not have a specular reflection of the past in the visual arts of 
antiquity, because representation is by definition a mediation. The difficulty lies in 
the separation of gender constructions from representation. Thus, for example, 
contemporary artists such as Cindy Sherman have come to use the spectacle of 
their own bodies to deconstruct representations of femininity. Gender and the field 
of vision are therefore argued as being interdependent and reciprocal. Gender is 
then not reflected in representation, it is constructed in the field of vision and in 
representation itself. When we speak of the ‘construction of gender’ in represen- 
tation, it is not a real essence of man, woman, and so on, whether historically 
contingent or universal, that is being constructed within society and then passively 
reflected in the image; nor is it a false image divorced from reality, as in a coercive 
type of image or propaganda. Rather, the construction of gender is theorised 
as being intimately linked to the visual realm. Art must then be seen as the site of 
process, a site of the inscription of sexual difference, and not the place of its 
reflection. The order of gender is inserted into the social order through, among 
other areas, visual cultural representation. Such a representation configures and 
underscores, rather than reflects, the reality of gender categories. Yet this is not, as 
some might object, a deterministic totalising system of control. At the same time 
that normative genders become naturalised through representation, the visual realm 
can also become an area of the contestation of these gendered norms, as is the case 
with the work of contemporary feminist artists. 
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Furthermore, representation, as a critical notion, is not to be limited to the visual 
arts, to iconography as a tool for an otherwise scientific archaeology, because 
antiquity as we access it, whether through texts, images, or archaeological data, 
always entails representations. For example, grave goods, forms of burial, and other 
funerary practices may seem to provide a scientific and direct access to past 
experience, to a somatic reality, but they are in themselves forms of display that relate 
to ethnicity, class, and gender hierarchies, to stressing identities at the moment of 
death. Domestic and public buildings are other examples where the archaeological 
record is not limited to such things as divisions of labour, but entails what are 
effectively gendered spaces. Material assemblages are obviously not just limited to 
accidental collections, especially in highly ritualised practices such as burial, in which 
the ancient context is concerned with the staging of identity itself. Gender is thus 
also enacted, performed in these areas of seemingly scientific access to the non- 
semiotic real. Yet this is not a gendering which is a superficial, ideological component 
imposed on natural or biological sex (see Chapter 1). It does not conceal a true body 
which has been manipulated by means of dress, ornamentation, and so on. Rather, 
sexed/gendered identity is created within, and by means of, this kind of context. 
Finally, added to the consideration of such things as burial assemblages as display 
is the creation of our own representations through the narratives we construct in 
interpreting the data, an area which cannot be underestimated (Hodder et al. 1995). 

This critique of representation is important to clarify when merging feminist 
theory and archaeology because feminist theoretical work in archaeology is often 
borrowed from the arts and cultural studies such as film theory, art history, and 
literary criticism. The problem in the archaeological borrowing of these discussions 
is that the notion of representation, or the scopic field, within which these theories 
have been formulated, is not taken into account. Since ancient images seem to 
indicate women’s lack of experiential agency, archaeologists have either argued for 
an unrecorded female agency or have assumed that women have none. 


Feminist criticism and the visual arts 


Feminist art history and criticism are not simply oppositional to the traditional 
androcentric narrative of the artist-genius who is naturally male. That is, they are 
not contestations ofa mainstream focus on works of art made by men and for men, 
and call for the inclusion of women’s work. Nor are they, as feminist art can be, 
transgressive, seeking to shock or shake up conventional viewpoints and audiences, 
or to undermine normative gender roles and categories. Rather, it is a project that 
attempts to analyse and reveal the production of gender in visual imagery. As such 
it remains a feminist intervention, which is concerned with rupturing or disassoci- 
ating and destabilising meanings attributed to Woman. Thus it becomes a resistance 
of this cultural discourse that demonstrates ‘Woman’ as sign is not equivalent to 
Woman. 

The project of a feminist history of art began in 1971, when Linda Nochlin 
wrote an essay asking ‘Why Are There No Great Women Artists?’ marking the 
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start of feminist interventions into the traditional history of art (Nochlin 1971). 
As the title of her essay implies, this early work focused on why women were not 
considered capable of having contributed to great art or to masterpieces of world 
art, and sought to reinstate women as producers of art, alongside the recognised 
‘great masters’ of the Western tradition. This move was similar to First Wave 
historical studies that sought to locate references to women in the archive, 
to remedy the erasure of women from the official record of world history and 
culture. Early feminist art historians attempted to show the biases in art history’s 
supposed objectivity in its formation of the art historical canon, in notions of high 
art, aesthetic achievement, and skill. In the second phase, the work of Griselda 
Pollock in art history, and Laura Mulvey in film, radically transformed this area 
of investigation by moving away from the focus on artistic practices of women to 
analyses of images of women within patriarchal societies (Mathews 1998; Tickner 
1988; Mathews and Gouma-Peterson 1987; G. Pollock 1988). These approaches, 
though still essentialising in their utilisation of the terms ‘patriarchy’ and ‘woman’, 
were remarkable in their insistence on reading Woman as sign in cultural discourse. 
Mulvey’s essay, ‘Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema’ (Mulvey 1975), was a 
turning point in that it brought the Lacanian notion of the Gaze to the centre of 
the discussion of gender and representation. This essay has had a tremendous 
impact in the academy, and is often quoted in both the social sciences and the 
humanities, its relevance far exceeding the area of film studies. In art history, 
Pollock’s Vision and Difference (1988) was ground-breaking in its argument that 
the visual arts in nineteenth-century Europe must be analysed as a system of visual 
conventions that structure gender and class according to the requirements of 
bourgeois patriarchal culture. Pollock took up the arguments put forth by Mulvey, 
and incorporated a Lacanian psychoanalytic critique to focus on gender 77 repre- 
sentation as difference. As Pollock herself puts it, ‘the feminine means nothing in 
and of itself, but marks the place of difference in a hierarchy whose dominant terms 
is [s¢c] still currently the masculine’ (Pollock 1996: xvi). 

In the years that followed Mulvey’s original essay, the area of film studies 
produced a number of other influential works for feminist and psychoanalytic 
criticism (e.g. de Lauretis 1984, 1987; Doane 1987, 1991; Kaplan 1983; Silverman 
1992). In art history, Pollock’s many works, and the writings of Nochlin, as well 
as Tickner (1984, 1988), Nead (1992), Broude and Garrard (1982), Pointon 
(1990), and Adler and Pointon (1993), are among those that have contributed to 
the formation of a feminist methodology for the visual arts. In addition, Carol 
Duncan (1995) has specifically focused on the museum as a site of the institution- 
alisation of gendered norms, describing the space of the museum as masculinised 
through particular practices and methods of display. While feminist art historical 
methods have been applied primarily in the area of modern European and American 
art history, these critiques have recently entered the field of ancient art also (Kampen 
1992, 1996; I.J. Winter 1996; Asher-Greve 1997a). These feminist readings 
‘re-frame’ an image from a perspective that attempts to demystify the hierarchies 
of gender. Such an approach need not dismiss more traditional readings concerned 
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with style, iconography or overt narrative content. Instead it complicates them 
with a consideration of the role of ideologies of gender. In foregrounding gender 
as a means of understanding, or decoding aspects of social phenomena, such 
investigations do not necessarily focus on images of women or sexuality. Gendered 
norms are embedded into all manner of representations. The depicted image is 
often ‘inflected’ by the universalised gender of the viewing subject, usually assumed 
to be masculine (Davis 1996: 221). Thus, both gender 77 representation and gender 
of representations can become an area of investigation. 


The subject and the Gaze 


The point of intersection of many of the above works is the psychoanalytic notion 
of the Gaze. Since the late 1970s, this theoretical notion has emerged as a primary 
term for thinking through perception. Its use has not been limited to disciplines 
that are explicitly visual, such as art history and film studies, but has transformed a 
significant sector of the humanities and social sciences. The importance of the Gaze 
as a theoretical concept is that it allows for a theorisation of the relationship between 
vision-looking and power. The term, as it is used today in scholarship, derives from 
the work of the French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan. In Lacanian theory the Real 
is inaccessible except through the order of the Symbolic which structures it. The 
child’s subjectivity is developed at the moment of the insertion into the Symbolic 
Order. In a famous essay entitled “The Mirror Stage as Formative of the Function 
of the I’, Lacan defined the formation of subjectivity in terms of its relation to an 
Other, and to visual experience specifically (Lacan 1977: 1-7). In the mirror stage 
the subject anticipates the maturation of his/her power which is given to him/her 
only as Gestalt. It is thus a misrecognition, a ‘méconaissance’ that constitutes the 
ego. It is simply the illusion of an autonomy. The moment in the development 
of the human organism that Lacan defines as the mirror stage occurs in infancy, 
when the infant assumes an upright posture and an illusion of mastery and auton- 
omy appears in the mirror image (this may or may not be a specular image which 
provides the illusion of autonomy). This mastery can be reached only at a later 
stage of development, thus the image is an ideal of a unified self which has not 
yet been formed. The recognition of the image in the mirror is the moment of 
the constitution of the self for the child. The ideal ‘I’ is thus constituted through 
this anticipation of an Other, and it is also here that gendered identity emerges. For 
Lacan, human subjectivity cannot be separated from the symbolic system of which 
it is part (which is not just the visual realm but sign activity in the broadest semiotic 
sense), or from the role of the Gaze, a term he discusses in his Four Fundamental 
Concepts of Psychoanalysis (Lacan 1973). The Gaze then is not simply a glance or a 
look, but a look that structures and controls. The Lacanian model of the Gaze is 
thus a model of visual discourse, or symbolic ordering in which the visual is ‘pre- 
fabricated’ (Bal and Bryson 1991). It is not a single individual’s point of looking. 
More recently cultural critics appropriated this notion of the Gaze and insisted on 
its centrality in the constitution of the gender—race-sexuality—identity matrix. This 
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is a move away from simple male/female dyads but is still Lacanian in essence. 
Feminist theorists have furthermore revised Lacan’s model of the Gaze by pointing 
out that it cannot work in the same way for male and female subjects, and have 
stressed that if the Gaze is a masculine construction (which is implicit in Lacan’s 
theory) then it cannot be separated from sexual hierarchies (Mulvey 1989; 
Silverman 1992), 

Lacanian ideas of vision and gender are heterosexual and binary male/female 
divisions in which the male position is privileged. The Gaze is thus male while 
the place of femaleness is passive, to be viewed. This position has been criticised 
as both androcentric and heterosexist. However, critics of this bipolarity often miss 
the point that for Lacan this was not necessarily a dismissal of women or female 
agency, but an attempt to define or explain the normative in the symbolic order 
as masculine. Woman as sign is lack, she is other than man. Or in Lacan’s words, 
‘woman is not all’. As other, woman serves to define the masculine in the Symbolic, 
and whatever is excess or lack can be located in her as Other: thus anxiety, threat, 
extremes of good and evil all come to be localised at the body of woman, as the 
site of alterity. 

In Feminine Sexuality Lacan (1985: 145) describes woman as excluded by the 
nature of the Symbolic order. In representation this means that Woman functions 
as a sign, not only of what culture construes as being essentially feminine but also 
as alterity. For the masculine, she becomes the place of the limits of identity. Taking 
up this viewpoint, Teresa de Lauretis argues that Woman and representation are 
inextricably linked. Woman is the very foundation of representation since she is 
never a referenced thing (de Lauretis 1984: 13). Her argument ultimately derives 
from the Lacanian theories of gender and subjectivity. Lacan insists that femininity 
and masculinity are signifiers. They are positions, not essential identities. It is thus 
that woman becomes a symptom of man, and serves as a fantasy of wholeness 
(Lacan 1985: 168; Johnson 1987; Zizek 1992). Likewise Mulvey’s theorising 
of voyeurism and scopophilia as central to gendered representation should also 
be understood in Lacanian psychoanalytic terms: active scopophilia is a controlling 
look which diminishes the threat of woman (the object of the look) by allowing 
her investigation, while voyeurism allows a narcissistic identification with the male 
viewer who views the woman. Kaja Silverman’s work has further problematised 
Mulvey’s reading of the Lacanian Gaze as implicitly masculine by demonstrating 
that gendered looking cannot be simply reduced to a male/female subdivision of 
viewer and viewed (Silverman 1992). This latter move has been a turning point for 
Third Wave feminism in the visual realm. Silverman’s critique of Mulvey’s insistence 
of the Gaze as always male has become a point of departure for theorising the Gaze 
outside the simple binaries of male/female as equivalent to active /passive. 


Gender and ideology 
Ideology is currently the theoretical word most often invoked in studies of ancient 


Near Eastern art and architecture. While ‘theory’, especially in its poststructural 
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or postmodern forms, is still considered to be an affectation limited to those with 
radical inclinations, ideology has been an acceptable working concept at least since 
the late 1970s. The interpretation of images as ideological reflections of power or 
propagandistic modes of control has even come to be equated with intellectually 
sound scholarship, so that discussions of Near Eastern art not concerned with royal 
imagery and state ideology are often summarily dismissed as unserious areas of 
historical investigation. Yet, even though the term ideology is so commonly applied, 
it is rarely defined or addressed head on in the Near Eastern scholarly literature. 
It is simply considered to be ‘understood’, a remarkable situation given the 
acknowledged difficulty and complexity of this term in other areas of scholarship, 
and the masses of often conflicting and contestatory writings that have been devoted 
to it since the late 1960s. An essay contributed by Michelle Marcus (1995a) was 
the first to attempt a discussion of the term as it is used in Near Eastern studies.1 
Marcus rightly raises the issue of the relationship of ideology and gender rather 
than simply discussing state ideology, but avoids any commitment to an outright 
definition of these terms. She does, however, point out the necessity of elucidating 
the intersection of gender, power, and representation. Some discussion of ideology 
is therefore still necessary if we are to disentangle the ways in which it is used in 
ancient Near Eastern studies from either the Marxist or the postmodern and post- 
structuralist definitions of the notion. 

Studies of Near Eastern antiquity generally seem to take ideology as a rather 
simple term, interchangeable with propaganda, and assume that the two are a direct 
reflection of statements of power — or state authority, to be precise. Ideology is 
thus taken to be a deliberate untruth about king, empire or society deployed by 
(it is usually implied) the king himself. Hegemony likewise remains a theoretically 
undefined term in most Near Eastern scholarship. It is usually taken to mean overt 
political/physical control of the populace, rather than in the sense developed 
by the Marxist thinker Antonio Gramsci. For Gramsci, hegemony is not to be 
conflated with force. It is what creates the limits of common sense, or constructs 
a notion of reality for people, and is therefore a more subtle notion that surely 
applies to aspects of society beyond the overtly political (Gramsci 1987; Williams 
1973). 

What is most misleading is that Near Eastern scholarship has been inclined to 
depend upon the unstated, but implicit, distinction between truthful representation 
and ideology. The latter is taken to mean a false or overtly propagandistic statement, 
while the former is either a pure aesthetic artefact or a truthful mimetic image. 
This model implies that some arts ‘have ideology’ and some time periods infuse 
arts with ideology, while others do not. It implies that ideology is a systematically 
distorted communication, manipulated by the despot or the state, that can be 
contrasted with the unmediated and uncensored images of other societies like 
the modern West (e.g. I.J. Winter 1997). The poststructuralist argument that 
all representation is linked to power is neither discussed nor refuted, even by those 
who are self-proclaimed adherents to ‘theory’. Instead, an ideological edifice of 
falsehood or distortion is assumed and the preferred methodology is to measure 
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the levels of distortion from image to image. As a result Near Eastern texts and 
images have come to play the role of ‘false communication’, a foil for delineating 
what ‘truthful communication’ might be, and this is in itself a move that is 
profoundly ideological. 

As numerous studies in other disciplines have already argued, ideology is not 
simply a false communication or a blurring of reality. In discourse analysis, for 
example, the very notion of the possibility of access to reality outside discursive 
formations or representation is a misperception of such discursive formations as 
the extra-discursive real. The conception of a zero level of ideology is in fact a trap 
of ideology itself (Zizek 1994: 10-11). The Marxist philosopher Louis Althusser 
(1971) argued that ideology is not enforced from above according to the traditional 
‘priest or despot’ model of direct control (followed by Mesopotamian scholarship). 
It is an integral part of social processes and activities. Althusser thus defined 
Ideological State Apparatuses (ISAs) as the place of the materialisation of ideology. 
He conceives of these ISAs in opposition to Repressive State Apparatuses such as 
the prison, the army, and the police, all of which function through force and 
violence, although he sees the two as overlapping to some extent. ISAs, on the 
other hand, include such things as the family, the institution of marriage, and the 
educational system, aspects of lived reality that do not work by force, nor by lies 
disseminated by the despot or by the state, but by naturalisation, in an immediately 
experienced relation to reality (Althusser 1971). To complicate matters further 
we should recall that in Lacanian psychoanalytic theory, truth and reality are 
structured as fiction in the Symbolic Order. Reality is always already symbolised, 
thus complicating the distinction between true and false representation. However, 
as Slavoj Zizek insists, all of this does not mean that a critique of ideology cannot 
be practised nor, since there is no outside of ideology from which to speak, that 
ideology does not exist (Zizek 1994). While ‘there is no ideology that does not 
assert itself by means of delimiting itself from another’ (Zizek 1994: 19), we can 
still continue to demystify the ideological and investigate how we encounter lived 
reality (Zizek 1997). 

The work of poststructuralists such as Michel Foucault and Louis Marin has 
argued that power circulates, and cannot be pinned down to one source. According 
to the latter model, there is no politically neutral form of representation to oppose 
the ideological coercive image. All representation is inextricably linked to social 
processes and ideologies. Fundamentally, this argument means that ovr represen- 
tation as well as those of others are linked to power. That is to say what we write 
about antiquity is as much related to issues of ideology and hegemony as were the 
descriptions and representations of the Assyrians and Babylonians. For Near Eastern 
scholarship, this latter point seems to be the most difficult aspect of the argument 
to accept. A study of representation as an apparatus of power, according to current 
theoretical thinking, is not a study of the uses of representation for political 
propaganda. Certainly this was done throughout the history of art and architecture. 
Representation in this sense is not a reflection of power. It participates in the 
processes of differentiation and sameness, of domination and control which are 
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the processes of power. No representation is a pure and neutral image, since 
representation is by definition mediated. Therefore, the juxtaposition of a pure 
mimetic image as the opposite of the ideologically encoded image is in itself an 
ideologically charged binary division of ‘our’ types of representation in opposition 
to ‘theirs’, and is precisely the process of ideology constituting itself by means 
of delimiting another as ideology that Zizek describes (Zizek 1994: 19). Such an 
opposition of truthful and untruthful communication is not limited to the study 
of visual representations. In the area of ancient history it is common to think of 
Assyrian annals and Babylonian chronicles as declarations of the king’s agenda, 
while Greek historians write truthful factual data about their own times. The 
theoretical discussions of ideology currently circulating in the academy are closely 
related to the postmodern critique of representation in that they all question the 
possibility of pure and unmediated knowledges. 

What are the implications of these arguments for gender and sexuality in 
antiquity? If ideology is not simply state control, then ideological studies of art in 
the ancient Near East need not be limited, as they have been, to images of king or 
palace. Images overtly related to gender and sexuality are no more direct reflections 
of a past moment in time than political images. Furthermore, political images of 
kings and courtiers, or narrative scenes of battle or hunt, are in themselves gendered 
representations in which ideal masculinity is embedded not only into the physical 
aspects of the body of the king, but also into the narrative itself (Marcus 1995a, 
1995b; I.J. Winter 1996; Cifarelli 1998). 

Looking at visual images as if they were made to match reality as closely as 
possible, as if they had been newsreel accounts of antiquity, implies a beliefin the 
transparency of the representational field. That is, when viewing an ancient image 
we believe that we are in possession of a mimetic representation that preserves an 
accurate view or record. Alternatively the image can be viewed as a means of reading 
the ideologies of gender that existed in antiquity, since such ideologies become a 
part of the representation itself. On this view, the image does not passively reflect 
the existing ideologies of gender but is part of the processes of ideology that 
formulates normative gender in a society such as that of ancient Mesopotamia. 
Ideology is therefore neither something that can be separated out of representation 
as a false image, nor limited to a particular political genre focused on king and 
palace. At the same time ideologies of gender cannot be separated out and limited 
to the ancient images in which the narrative subject matter is sexuality, nudity or 
overtly sexualised bodies. Rather, ideologies of gender are inherent in various 
representations, and it is here that an engendered reading can enrich and diversify 
the standard focus on a coercive state ideology still preferred by Near Eastern 
scholarship. 
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THE METAPHORICS OF THE 
BODY 


Nudity, the goddess, and the Gaze 


The history of the body and concepts of embodiment have developed into areas of 
considerable interest in recent historical, archaeological, and art historical studies. 
It is now argued that the body and its relationship to gender and sex is not always 
the same, unchanging biological given that scholarship had assumed it to be. The 
body itself has a history. And there is now a movement in historical studies which 
sees the body as a socio-cultural artefact rather than an external aspect of a deeper, 
more real or natural side of individuality. The body instead has become understood 
as the place of convergence of culture and individuality. The historicity of the body, 
the polyvalence of the body as sign versus the physical body in its presumed essential 
form are therefore potentially rich areas of investigation for scholars of ancient 
history. At the same time, the body has perhaps indeed become one of the most 
overused and under-theorised concepts in recent scholarship, as Griselda Pollock 
laments (Pollock 1996: xviii). While numerous works on the body have emerged 
in various fields of the study of antiquity they should not be conflated method- 
ologically into one theoretical paradigm or master narrative of corporeality. First 
of all we must recognise that the body in art is not the same as the living organic 
body in history. For antiquity, this means that theories of the body applicable to 
the archaeological record of preserved physical remains are therefore not to be 
merged into theories of the body in art. 

It must be stressed that in visual imagery, the body is never simply an imitation 
or a reflection of a physical body. Instead, it serves to represent the body as well 
as an entire range of cultural tropes (Mirzoeff 1995). It is necessary therefore 
to study the body in art as a representational sign, and not as a simple reflection 
of real and living bodies in antiquity. At the same time, the real historical body in 
Mesopotamian antiquity was surely never a pure and essential biological body, but 
always effected by conceptions of sex and gender, conceptions that to some extent 
were formulated through visual culture; nor was the organic body exempt from 
cultural formulations of physical ideals. However, even if the body in antiquity, 
as a living person’s flesh and blood, was also decorated and displayed in ways that 
were culturally significant, as both Marcus (1996) and Winter (1996) have argued, 
we cannot have the same access to these formulations of the body in antiquity as 
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we do to its images. More recently others have argued in opposition to a conception 
of the body as a pure surface phenomenon, a place of inscription or marking of 
the epidermic surface (tattooing, adornment with jewellery and body piercing, and 
so on) because such markings do not distort a real sexed identity by social means, 
rather they effect it (Grosz 1994). The body image in visual representations should 
be similarly seen as a matter of production of sexed realities and not a reflection 
of these realities in art. The body in art is therefore a polyvalent sign, a complex of 
meanings that Nicholas Mirzoeff has referred to as a ‘bodyscape’ (Mirzoeff 1995). 
Nevertheless, the body as image is not to be separated from society. As image 
it had the ability to structure societal norms regarding ideal bodies, masculinity 
and femininity, and to participate in the production of normative concepts of 
sex/gender, in that representational systems effect, or are the means by which, the 
subject assumes a sexual identity according to psychoanalytic theory. And repre- 
sentational systems are part of the dominant fictions of ideologies. 

The received history of the body that we take unquestioned, that is our current 
conception of the body, is a dualist one. The soma is seen as a receptacle which 
houses the mind or the soul which constitutes the real essence of the person. This 
bifurcation is evident in the mind/body dyad well known from the Cartesian 
tradition of Western philosophy, as well as other binaries related to it such as 
reason/passion, culture/nature, and so on. Among these is also the less often 
recognised Christian duality of body and soul. Such terms are often considered 
non-historical, natural or universal but clearly they too have a history, and show 
that the body is ultimately a social product that cannot be reduced to a sameness 
based on a metaphysics of substance. The current theoretical turn to the historicity 
of the body is a turn to a greater awareness that the body is not an essential 
biological given but a cultural product itself}; not only are bodies endowed with 
meaning, but also sexed or gendered identities are made and remade continuously 
over time. Psychoanalytic theory, phenomenology, anthropology, discourse analysis, 
and so on all focus on the body as it is experienced and rendered meaningful 
through systems of signification. Ifthe visual realm is an integral part of the symbolic 
order that maintains the dominant fictions of ideology or hegemonic thought 
(as postmodern theories insist), then the production of gendered norms, rather 
than the reflection of lived reality, is what we are analysing here. The former is 
not an enterprise which is less historical than the latter; it merely requires a shift 
in focus. 

In terms of the study of a lived historical reality there has been an added 
assumption in traditional scholarship that the body (the physical body as well as the 
body in art) expresses a fundamental truth about sexuality: that is, sexuality appears 
on the surface of the body almost as if a symptom directly linked to a true physical 
condition. This view is one based on a biological essentialism, most dominant in 
discussions of sexuality until fairly recently. Essentialism is based on the belief that 
the inner essence or real truth regarding the physicality of the body is unchanging. 
Opposed to the essentialist position is that of social constructionism. The latter is 
an historically oriented approach towards bodies and sexualities. It is anti-essentialist 
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because it aims at understanding the body and sexuality in their specific historical 
contexts by exploring variable conditions that might determine what is normal and 
acceptable. Both approaches have been criticised as being deterministic to some 
extent. In the first approach, biology, even with the small inflection of the ‘free will’ 
of the Liberal Western tradition of individualism, determines the lived experience 
of men and women more or less universally, at least at a certain basic level. In the 
second approach, societal conditions determine sexed or gendered norms, giving 
rise to what we might consider the normal biological body in the first place. In all 
of these discussions the term sex has been used for anatomical difference between 
men and women, whereas gender is taken to refer to a social differentiation. The 
difference between these terms has been problematised more recently by Third 
Wave feminist writing, a point discussed in Chapter 1. 

What has all of this discussion of sex, gender, and bodily norms to do with 
Mesopotamian art or archaeology, one might ask at this point? The answer is that 
the body, parts of the body, and even particular organs not only are viewed or con- 
structed in culturally specific ways in antiquity, but also acquire the power to signify. 
Parts of the body, like other objects, become symbolised; they enter into the 
symbolic order, but, like other signifiers, they are multiform in the meanings that 
they carry. Nudity, for example, comes to signify as much as particular aspects 
of attire that we are more likely to read iconographically. The nude body was an 
important and highly significant image in antiquity, and its importance was clearly 
not limited to Mesopotamian culture. In the Mesopotamian tradition certain body 
parts are highly significant: the vulva or pubic triangle is an aspect of the body 
which becomes a major area of focus in both visual and literary images, its display 
equated with woman. Masculinity, especially in visual terms, was not equated with 
the penis, however. Instead, the musculature of specific parts of the anatomy were 
emphasised, or certain activities and positionings of bodies repeatedly favoured. 

Despite the evidence from ancient texts and images, the art historical tradition 
and body theory in general have presented the Western body as the signifi- 
cant cultural and civilised body in comparison with an essentialised non-Western 
body that they often equate with nature. Conversely and ironically, it was the 
Mesopotamians who first formulated the view that it is the adorned body which is 
civilised. However, I argue here that this adorned body is in effect the sexualised 
body, that the two aspects are linked in the Mesopotamian concept of civilised 
bodies. Sexualised adorned bodies were not limited to images of femininity but 
included the masculine virile erotic body also. Masculinity was therefore subject 
to a system of corporeal production just as was femininity, and cannot be thought 
of as outside the ideology of gender. It is a mistake to think, as some recent feminist 
writing in the area of antiquity has done, that female images are ideological, 
and (real /historical) women are subjected to control, whereas men are outside 
of ideology because it is they who are presumably in control of the hegemonic 
order. In Mesopotamia, the specifically frontal display ofa passive unclothed body 
as ‘nude’ can be read as a genre for expressing femininity, as we shall see in what 
follows. 
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Nudity and the language of sex 


In the visual arts of ancient Mesopotamia, the body is a site in which gender is 
differentiated visually. Both dressed and undressed men, women, and (less often) 
children, androgynous individuals, eunuchs, and hermaphrodites come to be 
represented at particular periods in distinctive ways. One main area of gender 
differentiation in Mesopotamian antiquity is in the representation of the undressed 
body. Nudity or nakedness are common motifs that appear in a number of forms 
of representation, and descriptions of the erotic aspects of nudity or undressed 
bodies are common in all manner of literary genres. I do not distinguish between 
high and low artistic representation here, as it is unlikely that this modern Western 
division is either useful or valid for antiquity. More importantly, high art and what 
we would call ‘pornography’ were not differentiated genres in ancient Mesopotamia, 
where visual images and literary texts that might today be described as pornographic 
were often pious works associated with a deity’s cult. There was little interest in the 
veristic representation of the human form, and visual images of nudes were certainly 
idealised to conform with society’s preferences, even if these standards differed 
from those promoted in present-day Western cultures or in the Classical traditions 
of Greece and Rome. Kenneth Clark’s famous distinction between the nude, which 
he described as a body clothed through art, and the naked, a body untransformed 
into this ideal state (Clark 1956: 15), is not applicable to Near Eastern art, and 
such a distinction will not be made here. The body in Mesopotamian culture was 
certainly ‘transformed through art’. But this transformation, that in the Western 
art historical tradition creates the nude as an artistic genre, was not regarded as a 
high art, less morally corrupt, or distinct from other modes of representation. 

In much feminist art history the nude is the erotic image defined as the aesthetic 
grid where patriarchy portrays its desire. Pornographic images emphasise bodily 
parts that are smoothed over in ‘the nude’, and display bodies in provocative, 
explicitly sexual poses. The following section is a discussion of the nude body, both 
masculine and feminine, which does not follow such a differentiation simply because 
it is alien to the Mesopotamian material. Likewise the distinction made between 
erotic art, defined as the poetic or artistic depiction of sexuality, and pornography, 
defined as a vulgar or immoral representation of sexuality (Pinnock 1995), is rejected 
here as anachronistic. A survey of the visual arts reveals that if nudity was indeed 
a ‘genre’ in Mesopotamian representation, it was as a genre of the female body 
provocatively displayed for the viewer’s consumption. 

By far the majority of the nude female images consist of relief plaques and 
figurines made out of terracotta and of small scale. Often such terracottas are 
disregarded by archaeologists because they are not thought to fit into the realm 
of art, art being the equivalent of the modern Western notion of ‘art for art’s 
sake’ or high art. I focus on them here both because art history no longer finds 
such universalising concepts of art to be valid, and because it is enough to consider 
their seeming importance for Mesopotamian culture as a form of classless public 
art, available for all. Terracotta may seem like an insignificant material of little value 
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in comparison to stone monuments and bronze statuary preferred by elite and 
royal patrons, but it has unique qualities that should not be disregarded. For the 
Mesopotamians clay was the mythical primary material of creation. It was not simply 
a cheap material for mass production, but a necessary aspect of the creation of 
images for magic and religious ritual. Magic often required clay for proper 
substitution. Clay figurines therefore had qualities that allowed them to function 
in ways that figurines of other materials could not. If terracottas are thought of 
simply in economic terms, or in terms of quality of production, then much is lost 
of their significance. The body can be fictionalised within myths and belief systems 
that form the social narratives of cultures. In this sense the terracotta figurine could 
be a fictionalised ideal body while at the same time being a rea/substitute or replace- 
ment body in specific contexts. As a fictionalised body it partakes in, or partially 
constitutes, the narrative of the body, gender or sexuality for Mesopotamian society. 
It is thus much more than a reflection or illustration of societal laws regarding sex 
or gender. 

In the earliest Sumerian pictographic script the signs for male and female, 
GIS and SAL, are represented by a penis and a pubic triangle, and it was these 
pictographs that developed into the standard cuneiform signs for man and woman. 
The meanings given to sexuality and the body are to some extent legible in the 
language of gender and its attributes and sustained through it at the same time. 
And we are fortunate in the fact that the Mesopotamian textual evidence on the 
subject of sexuality is plentiful. There is a far greater amount of literature dealing 
with sex, sexual intercourse, erotic literature, and so on than in comparable ancient 
cultures such as Egypt or Greece (Leick 1994). Thus some uniquely Mesopotamian 
conceptions of the body and sexuality can be studied from this wealth of written 
information, in combination with the visual arts. 

Remarkably, despite this wealth of literature, no Sumerian or Akkadian word 
exists that can be considered equivalent to the English ‘nude’ or ‘naked’. While 
there are numerous texts that describe the removal of all the clothing, there is 
no word to describe the state of a person once such clothing has been removed. 
An Akkadian word eru (and the related merenu) has been associated with the word 
‘naked’ by some philologists. This is a term that generally means ‘empty handed’ 
or ‘destitute’ (Biggs 1998). In one Old Babylonian letter, however, a sentence 
occurs which has been translated as follows: ‘My clothes are with you and I go 
about naked, send me (at least) one old garment’ (CAD 1958: 320).! The adjective 
translated as naked, eu, in every other context indicates ‘destitute’. The word 
‘destitute’ could just as well be read into this sentence, as the translation ‘naked’ 
has been suggested only because of the reference to lack of clothing. In situations 
where the person is described as undressed, the word er is not used. For instance, 
in the famous passage from the epic of Gilgamesh when the harlot Shamhat removes 
her clothing to reveal her body, no specific word is used to imply nakedness (Dalley 
1989: 39-153). What is at issue here is the idea of undress being a transformation 
of the body into a nude state. It seems that the Mesopotamians thought more in 
terms of dress and undress rather than nudity or nakedness. 
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While the lack of a term for nudity may be regarded by some as resulting from 
a dearth in sexual vocabulary, in fact the reverse case can be argued from the textual 
record. At the same time as the lack of the word ‘nudity’, a great number of words 
exist for particular parts of the body, and most especially for the sexual organs. As 
many as five different words for the female genitals, for example, have been 
recognised in the Akkadian language (Holma 1911: 95-110). Nevertheless, many 
translations of Mesopotamian literature by scholars today substitute the euphemistic 
English ‘private parts’ or its equivalent in other European languages for the more 
direct and explicit Mesopotamian use of ‘vulva’ in both Sumerian and Akkadian 
literature. Here then, ironically, is a reversal in which a modern definition of nudity 
is applied where there was no such concept, while numerous terms for sexual organs 
are subsumed by a modern euphemism. 

Like vulva, the penis is also referred to directly without euphemism by the word 
ixaru in the Akkadian language and GISin Sumerian. Neither term has any negative 
connotations, and both are used explicitly and extensively in literature. Erotic 
poetry often makes explicit reference to male and female genitals as well as to pubic 
hair as beautiful or attractive. In Sumerian poetry the vulva and pubic hair are also 
often equated with sweet or good foods, as in this royal love song of Shu-Suen from 
the Ur III period (¢.2100 Bc): 


The beer of my [. . .], I-Ummiya, the tapstress 
is sweet 
And her vulva 
is sweet like her beer 
and her beer is sweet! 
And her vulva 
is sweet like her chatter 
and her beer is sweet! 
Her bittersweet beer 
and her beer are sweet! 
(Jacobsen 1987a: 96) 


In Akkadian literature, besides the direct words meaning ‘vulva’, the Mesopotamians 
also at times used terms such as ‘luxuriance’ and ‘sexual allure’ to refer to the 
female genitals. The word /isbu, which is used for the vulva, for example, seems to 
refer also to a split in precious stones (CAD 1956: 202). Two Sumerian deities, 
Nin-imma and Nin-mug, were goddesses of the female genitals. They existed in 
addition to Inanna, the goddess of sexual love in all its aspects (Jacobsen 1987a: 
157). It may be stressed that, in contrast to current English usage of words such 
as cunt or prick, there are no words with negative connotations associated with 
either male or female genitalia in the textual record. 
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The reign of the goddess 


By far the majority of nude human figures surviving from the Neolithic period 
throughout the Near East represent the female form. These figures usually have 
exaggerated breasts, hips, and pubic areas, and abbreviated lower arms and legs. 
The head is often reduced to a mere knob with no indication of facial features 
at all. These figures seem to place an emphasis on the reproductive capabilities of 
the female form while disregarding other aspects of the body. One early terracotta 
statuette from Catal Hiiyiik in Anatolia depicts an enthroned female in the act of 
giving birth, supported by two cat-like animals that form her seat (Plate 1). This 
figure has been identified as a ‘birth goddess’ and it is this type of early image that 
has led a number of feminist scholars to posit a ‘reign of the goddess’ in ancient 
Near Eastern prehistory. Marija Gimbutas, for whom such images are proof of a 


Plate 1 ‘Mother Goddess’ clay seated female figure, Catal Htiyiik, c.6500 Bc. 
Courtesy of the Ankara Museum. 
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perfect matriarchal society in ‘Old Europe’, presents an ideal vision in which a 
socially egalitarian matriarchal culture was overthrown by a destructive patriarchy 
(Gimbutas 1991). Gerda Lerner has argued for a similar situation in the ancient 
Near East; however, she does not discuss nude figurines at any length (Lerner 
1986a: 147). More recently, critiques of the matriarchal model of prehistory have 
pointed out the flaws in this methodology (e.g. Conkey and Tringham 1995; 
Meskell 1995; Goodison and Morris 1998). In all these critiques the identification 
of such figures as goddesses is rejected as modern myth. There is no archaeological 
evidence that these ancient communities were in fact matriarchal, nor is there any 
evidence that female deities were worshipped exclusively. Male gods may have been 
worshipped simultaneously with the ‘mother goddesses’ if such images are indeed 
representations of deities. Nor do such female figures glorify or show admiration 
for the female body; rather they essentialise it, reducing it to nothing more nor less 
than a reproductive vessel. The reduction of the head and the diminution of the 
extremities seem to stress the female form as potentially reproductive, but to what 
extent this condition was seen as sexual, erotic or matriarchal is unclear. 

The reproductive potential of the female body is merged with physical desirability 
for the presumably male viewer in the youthful and erotically idealised nursing 
mothers that were produced from the Old Babylonian (1894-1595 Bc) to the 
Neo-Babylonian period (625-539 BC). While archaeological and art historical 
interpretations have generally separated fertility and maternity from sexuality and 
eroticism (perhaps imagining a sacred and profane division of female sexuality in 
antiquity similar to Christian conceptions of good and evil women, madonnas, and 
whores) the Mesopotamian evidence does not sustain such a divide. Neither the 
written textual evidence, whether literary or medical, nor the visual representations 
give any indication of a strict division of the two realms. Historicising notions of 
the fertile body or the erotic body means that we need to be wary of interpreta- 
tions that derive from notions of the body and sexuality that are inapplicable to 
Mesopotamian antiquity. 

Despite the correct rejection of the ‘Mother Goddess’ and utopian matriarchy 
myths by recent scholarship, we should not lose track of the overwhelming evi- 
dence that the image of female nudity was indeed one of power in ancient 
Mesopotamia. The goddess Ishtar/Inanna was but one of several goddesses whose 
erotic allure was represented as a powerful attribute in the literature of the ancient 
Near East. In contrast to the naked male body which was the focus of a variety of 
meanings in the visual arts, female nudity was always associated with sexuality, 
and in particular with powerful sexual attraction, Akkadian kuzbu. This sexuality 
was not limited to Ishtar and her cult. As a literary topos, sensuousness is a defining 
quality for both mortal women and goddesses. In representational art, the nude 
woman is portrayed in a provocative pose, as the essence of the feminine. For femi- 
ninity, sexual allure, kuzbu, the ideal of the feminine, was thus expressed as nudity 
in both visual and verbal imagery. While several iconographic types of unclothed 
females appear in Mesopotamian representations of the historical period — nursing 
mothers, women in acts of sexual intercourse, entertainers such as dancers and 
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musicians, and isolated frontally represented nudes with or without other attributes 
—and while these nude female images may have different iconographic functions, 
the ideal of femininity and female sexuality portrayed in them is similar. 


Reading the naked goddess 


As the figurines of nursing mothers that were common during the earlier Ubaid 
period (c.5000-4000 Bc), the image that is generally referred to as the ‘naked 
goddess’ has also been associated with fertility in the minds of modern scholars 
of antiquity (e.g. U. Winter 1983). This type of terracotta figure is presented 
in a frontal position to the viewer, holding up her breasts with her hands, or holding 
her hands joined together under her chest (Plate 2). An alternative version has 
one hand pointing to her breast and the other to her vulva or pubic triangle, 
although this type is not as common in Mesopotamia as it is in the Levant (see 
Plate 13 on p. 78). Most of these figurines and plaques were first produced 
in Babylonia in the early second millennium BC, but they continued to be made 
in both southern and northern Mesopotamia, without interruption, until the 
end of the first millennium BC, some appearing as late as the end of the Sassanian 
period (seventh century AD). They also appear on seal carvings, but since the 
context of seal iconography differs, these will be discussed in Chapter 6. The frontal 
display of the body and the gesture of pointing at the explicitly portrayed genitalia 
and breasts direct the viewer’s focus to these sexual attributes. The main purpose 
of these images certainly appears to be the display of the sexual attributes in a way 
that emphasises sexual allure and accessibility, an aspect which will be discussed in 
some detail in Chapter 4. Here I shall focus on the current identification of these 
figures as the naked goddess, since their role in archaeological discourse is in itself 
an aspect of ideologies of gender. 

The conviction that these nude female figures represent a goddess originally 
derives from the identification of the earlier prehistoric nude female figurines as 
mother goddesses. For example, in his authoritative Reallexikon essay, Frans 
Wiggerman states that ‘the Mesopotamian naked woman and goddess stand at 
the end ofa long line of varying images that starts in the paleolithic, and winds over 
the whole of Eurasia’ (Wiggerman 1998: 46). Despite such definitive statements, 
none of these images has any obvious deity attributes, nor are there any texts 
identifying them as such. Nevertheless, there is a persistence in references to them 
as fertility goddesses in archaeological scholarship. In the same essay, Wiggerman 
posits a dichotomy of a public/private sphere of gods in which the position of 
the naked goddess is one of a private personal deity associated with ‘subjective, 
interhuman emotions’ rather than the public realm (Wiggerman 1998: 46). Yet one 
can argue that these images were far more accessible to the general public than 
monumental cult statues or the votive images of the royal elite. The frontal nudes 
appear on small scale, privately owned objects such as cylinder seals and terracotta 
plaques, and they come from all manner of archaeological contexts. One large- 
scale statue made of marble is an exception (see Plate 19 on p. 90). It bears an 
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Plate 2 Terracotta nude from Larsa, c.1900 Bc. 
Pierre et Maurice Chuzeville / Louvre Museum. 
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inscription dating it to the reign of the Middle Assyrian king Ashur-bel-kala 
(see Chapter 4). Wiggerman argues that such a public display of the nude is not 
indigenous to Mesopotamia but a borrowing ofa foreign artistic subject. Although 
he does not say so specifically by using the term ‘Western’ or ‘Greek’ but simply 
uses the term ‘foreign’, the implication here is that the nude is a subject appropriate 
for Greek sculpture. However, there are no images of female nudes from Greece, 
at any scale, public or private, dating from the second millennium Bc. Added to 
this untenable upholding a public/private division of naked goddess worship is 
the problematic basis of public and private spheres of image use in the Meso- 
potamian tradition. This bipolarity of public and private arts, taken by Wiggerman 
and numerous others as universally constant, is in fact culturally specific and 
constantly changing, even in our time. 

Based on a further parallel Wiggerman draws between the naked goddess and 
terracotta votive objects in the shape of vulvae, Wiggerman identifies these nude 
female figures as goddesses that personify nudity, as ‘nudities’ (Wiggerman 1998: 
48). Following Oppenheim (1977: 198) he suggests that attributes of personality 
were seen by the Mesopotamians as independent supernatural beings. The latter 
part of this identification of ‘nudities’ as abstractions is convincing to my mind 
although there is yet no persuasive reason to accept their deification, even if they 
were used as votives at times. A text of the Babylonian ruler Ammi-ditana records 
the dedication of nude figures of gold and precious stones to the goddess Inanna 
(CAD 1973: 60-61), and Wiggerman uses this as a basis for his argument. However, 
not all votive objects were deified either in Mesopotamia or in other ancient 
cultures. In Archaic Greece, a kore statue, emblematic of young maidenhood, could 
be donated to a deity by either a man or a woman, but it was by no means a divinity 
(Spivey 1996: 92). While at times the assumption has been that whatever image or 
object found in a temple context need be divine, there is no evidence that votive 
objects in Mesopotamian religious practices were necessarily always divine. There 
is ample evidence of cultic utensils and musical instruments being deified in a 
religious context. There is no similar evidence for the deification of or divine 
characteristics of the figurines in question. 

Votive vulvae are known to have been presented to deities, and have been found 
in context at the Temple of Ishtar in Assur dating to the Middle Assyrian period 
(Andrae 1935: 90-93). An Old Assyrian bronze pubic triangle bears a votive 
inscription referring to it as a TES (Wiggerman 1998: 46; Deller 1983: 13-24, 
Jakob-Rost and Freydank 1981: 325). Other votive vulvae are referred to in inscrip- 
tions as urum (Wiggerman 1998: 46). Wiggerman takes these to be abbreviated 
versions of the full naked goddess because naked females are at times represented 
on terracotta beds, while in other instances only a pubic triangle is modelled in relief 
on the surface of the bed. However, while the latter metonymic use of the vulva on 
the bed can be demonstrated by parallels with other model beds, as I have already 
argued (Bahrani 1996), there is no reason to believe that votive vulvae were insig- 
nificant in their own right. Extant texts record that they were dedicated to the 
goddesses Ishtar or Ishara, to aid in magical cures against disease (Farber 1977: 128, 
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142; Kocher 1963: 203), and that they were listed in inventories of the treasury of 
Ishtar (Leemans 1952). 

The other, less common and equally unsupported, interpretation of these frontal 
nude females is their identification as temple prostitutes, associated with the cult 
of Ishtar (Frankfort 1939: 160; Pritchard 1943: 84-85; Uehlinger 1998). Here the 
mere fact of their nudity has made modern scholars think of these female figures 
as whores. In sum, there is little difference in the interpretation of female figurines 
as goddess and whore. The two are merged in scholarship, although the categories 
come to be separated iconographically. This kind of interpretation of naked female 
as Babylonian temple prostitute ultimately derives from descriptions of Babylonian 
cultic practice presented by Herodotus (I: 178-200). 


Whores of Babylon 


In a similar vein, in scenes that depict sexual intercourse women are generally 
identified as prostitutes in the scholarly literature (e.g. Pinnock 1995: 2526). The 
best-known and most often published images of copulation from Mesopotamia 
are terracotta plaques dating to the early second millennium Bc. Several plaques 
represent a nude woman, bending over, while a man approaches her from behind 
(Plate 3). At times the woman is drinking through a straw from a large vessel. The 
drink is usually identified as beer, which the Mesopotamians consumed through 
straws in order to filter out the sediments. The presence of the beer jar and the 
woman’s hairstyle, usually shoulder length and looped at the shoulders, have been 
taken as evidence for the identification of the female participant as a prostitute 
in a tavern or brothel setting. This ‘brothel’ scene is by no means the only setting 
in which sexual intercourse is depicted. Many images of couples in an upright 
face-to-face embrace or in a reclining position survive, usually with no indication 
of a spatial setting, background elements, or attributes. They appear to be images 
of sexual intercourse that make no attempt at narrativising the act. Rather it is 
simply the act itself which is the focus of these plaques. At times both participants 
may be male, but this is rare. Also belonging to this category are terracotta model 
beds that depict couples in an embrace. Both the male and female figures on these 
beds are represented nude. Both the act of intercourse as well as simply couples 
lying side by side are depicted on these objects. Such objects rarely come from 
good archaeological contexts, and are often interpreted as ‘fertility plaques’. Their 
original context or function is then not easily determined. All these sex plaques, 
however, are distinctively Mesopotamian. Although images of frontal nude females 
similar to those produced in Mesopotamia have been found across ancient Near 
Eastern sites, the plaques with scenes of copulation are less common. There are 
no similar types of objects from other Near Eastern sources, with the exception of 
Susa in Iran, but even the latter appear to have been made while Susa was under 
Babylonian cultural and political domination (Spycket 1992). 

In the case ofa number of lead plaques from Assur, dating to the Middle Assyrian 
period (fourteenth to twelfth century BC), the subject matter of the plaques led to 
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Plate 3 Terracotta plaque, sexual intercourse/beer drinking, Girsu, Telloh, c.2000 Bc. 
Christian Larrieu / Louvre Museum. 


a series of mistaken academic references to their find spot being the Temple of 
Ishtar in Assur. The erroneous references stemmed from the original publication 
of the plaques by their excavator Walter Andrae (Westenholz 1995a: 61; Scurlock 
1993: 15). He illustrated the plaques with material excavated in the Ishtar Temple 
at Assur simply on the basis of the scenes depicted on them (Andrae 1935: 103, 
Taf. 45). Later archaeologists, disregarding Andrae’s text, and seeing the plaques 
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illustrated as part of the material from the Temple of Ishtar, assumed that this was 
their original archaeological context. In fact, in the text Andrae states that they were 
found elsewhere (in the ruins of a palace, and in Kar Tukulti Ninurta), but that 
he felt they must have originally belonged to the Temple of Ishtar because they 
depict the type of ‘orgiastic sex’? one would imagine was associated with her cult 
(Andrae 1935: 103). Therefore, since Ishtar is the goddess of love and sexuality, 
the assumption was made that the plaques had to have come from an archaeological 
context relevant to Ishtar, even if they were actually excavated elsewhere. The 
scenes, Andrae tells us, ‘speak for themselves’ as being evidence of cultic sex in the 
service of the goddess (Andrae 1935: 103). 

Two lead plaques depict various acts of male-female copulation, including 
couples in a frontal embrace and couples where the male approaches the female 
from the rear (Plate 4). In some examples the female figure reclines on what appears 
to be a brick platform or part of a wall (Plate 5). This latter type of plaque has been 
instrumental in the interpretation of the female participant as a cultic prostitute, 
as Andrae himself referred to the brick structure as an altar. He thus felt that 
the sexual act was an offering of sorts to the goddess taking place upon a sacrificial 
altar. More recently, Pinnock (1995) suggested that the brick construction may 
indicate the city wall where prostitutes are said to have plied their trade, and relates 
this to the terracotta plaques in which drinking is taken as reference for a tavern or 
brothel where men could purchase sexual acts from women (Pinnock 1995: 2526). 
The lead plaques and their interpretation are good examples of how modern sexual 
mores or traditional descriptions of ancient Oriental culture as a realm of religiously 
sanctioned sexual debauchery can become the basis for rewriting the archaeological 
record (Beard and Henderson 1997). 

It is an unfortunate situation that any woman engaged in a sexual act in either 
visual or textual context is labelled prostitute. The Mesopotamian record is in 
fact less judgemental with regard to sexuality than current scholarly norms (Biggs 
1967; Bottéro 1992a: 185-198). As Joan Goodnick Westenholz writes, the division 
we make between romantic love and physical sexuality was not adhered to by the 
Mesopotamians, who believed sex to be a direct expression of love, an act without 
negative connotations (Westenholz 1995b). 

Many texts from Mesopotamia describe sexual intercourse in direct terms. There 
are also many descriptions that focus on the vulva: 


My vulva is wet, [my vulva is wet], 

I, the queen of heaven, [my vulva is wet], 

Let the man on top [put his hand] on my vulva, 

Let the potent man [put his hand] on my vulva 
(Alster 1993: 20) 


Like her mouth, her vulva is sweet 
(Alster 1985: 133) 
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Plate 4 Lead plaque, 
sexual intercourse, 
Assur, 1250-1200 Bc. 
Vorderasiatisches 
Museum, Berlin. 


Plate 5 Lead plaque, sexual intercourse, Assur, 1250-1200 Bc. 
Vorderasiatisches Museum, Berlin. 
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Another example is the love song of Shu-Suen from the Ur II period, already 
quoted on p. 45, which compares the sweetness of the vulva to bittersweet beer. 

Not only is the vulva described as a visually attractive and sexually alluring aspect 
of the female body in Akkadian and Sumerian literature, but also female nudity 
is consistently referred to as seductive, alluring, and irresistible (e.g. Jacobsen 
1987a: 171; B. Foster 1993: 496-497). A male’s inability to resist a nude female 
is a topos appearing quite often in Mesopotamian literature (Leick 1994). In 
the Sumerian myth of Enlil and Ninlil, for example, Enlil sees Ninlil bathing 
and reacts lustfully to the sight of her undressed body. The male god sees the 
unclothed female, he desires her, and sexual intercourse follows. The first part of 
the sequence, the male gazing upon the undressed female, is a part of the process. 
It is the sight of the female body, its powerful allure, that forces the male to react 
with lust. Female nudity thus seems to be a necessity for scenes of copulation, 
not because it is a realistic narrative representation in which the act requires a state 
of undress, but because female nudity in such plaques is indicative of allure and 
seduction. 


Masculinity and the naked body 


While ‘nudity’ in Mesopotamian art might be defined as a female genre depicting 
the Mesopotamian idea of eternal and essential feminine allure, masculinity was 
also subject to a surveillance and to bodily production via the visual realm. 
Although nudity as passive display was not for masculine ideals, masculinity itself 
was not outside the ordering of normative gender in the symbolic; rather it was an 
integral part of the production of a necessary gender differential. Both ideal 
masculine and feminine bodies were linked to notions of desire, and the desiring 
Gaze in that both ideals were seen as seductive and alluring. The Akkadian word 
kuzbu, generally translated as ‘sexual allure’ with regard to the female ideal, is 
also to be found in relation to the male body. It is described as existing in both 
a clothed and an unclothed body, although undressing is said to reveal this power 
of attraction. Kuzbu therefore is essential to the male body as well as the female. 
It can be an attribute of male gods, kings, or heroes and in this context it seems to 
have connotations of virility (CAD 1971: 614-615). In visual representations, 
however, there is a clear differentiation in the representation of male and female 
nudity. Unlike the norms for female images, male nudity appeared in narrative 
scenes, in acts that apparently required nudity (a state of undress), whether for 
positive reasons such as religious ritual, negative reasons such as prisoners of war 
who have been stripped, or practical reasons, for example, swimming (Plate 6). 
Male figures without clothing always appear in an action: they are not represented 
in a frontal isolated composition as are the females. 

As early as the fourth millennium BC narrative scenes began to appear in 
Mesopotamian art that depict a religious ritual or ceremony. One such narrative 
can be seen on an alabaster vase from Uruk (see Plate 33 on p. 136). This vase is 
carved in relief in a series of registers that have been interpreted as depicting the 
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Plate 6 Swimming men, detail of relief from Throne Room, North West Palace, Nimrud, 
883-859 BC. 
Zainab Bahrani. 


yearly sacred marriage feast between the priest-king and the goddess of fertility 
and love, Inanna (or more likely her representative priestess; see Chapter 6). In 
the multi-registered scene of a procession, nude male figures with shaved heads 
carry baskets and jars of food and drink. These nude male figures are also depicted 
on contemporary cylinder seal engravings, carrying objects that may be interpreted 
as the personal ornaments of the goddess (Frankfort 1956: 16-17, plate 8). In the 
third millennium BC priests pouring libations appear on relief plaques, completely 
undressed. In contrast, the worshippers that accompany them are dressed. The 
nudity of these priestly figures has been interpreted as a requirement of ritual. The 
clothed worshippers represented in these scenes include both men and women, yet 
females do not appear in this role of nude libation pourer or priest. Whether or not 
the nude male figures on the Uruk Vase are simply worshippers or priests, similar 
in rank or authority to those pouring libations on the later images, is unclear. There 
is a difference in their shaved heads, and in the types of offering they carry. These 
differences perhaps indicate that their religious roles were not interchangeable, 
even if both types are shown undressed. 

Undressed males also appear as ex-voto figures dating to the Early Dynastic I-II 
period (c.2900-2600 Bc). A limestone example from the Shara Temple at Tell 
Agrab represents a bearded, long-haired man who wears only a belt and balances 
a large pot on his head (Frankfort 1943: 9; Plate 7). Contemporary copper stands 
in the form of a belted nude man come from the Temple Oval at Khafajeh 
(Frankfort 1943: plate 95; Frankfort 1939: 11, 41; Frankfort 1956: fig. 49). The 
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Plate 7 Limestone votive figure, Shara Temple, Tell Agrab, c.2900-2750 Bc. 
After H. Frankfort, More Sculpture from the Diyala Region, 1943, plate 54. 


long-haired and bearded figure, standing with one leg slightly forward, clasps his 
hands in front of his chest in what is perhaps an attitude of prayer or reverence. He 
wears only a triple girdle at the waist. These figures have been interpreted as 
mythological beings because of their similarity to the long-haired, girdled nude hero 
who appears on seals particularly of the Akkadian period (Frankfort 1956: plate 45). 
The nudity in this case reveals masculine strength and heroism, kuzbu, rather than 
simply being the requirement of religious ritual. This motif of the hero remained 
popular for centuries in the art of Mesopotamia, and nudity remained a constant 
requirement for heroes. And a limestone base from the Shara Temple at Tell Agrab 
dating to about 3000 Bc bears one of the earliest representations of a long-haired, 
bearded, girdled hero in the act of subduing wild beasts (Delougaz and Lloyd 
1942: 242). 

It is possible that the concept of the nude hero may be related to the actual 
practice of wrestling or mock combat while wearing only a girdle. A copper 
offering stand from Tell Agrab depicts two wrestlers wearing only belts (Frankfort 
1943: plate 54). Such wrestling competitions may have formed part of a religious 
ceremony that required a state of undress. A passage in a hymn to Inanna refers to 
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a parade to the goddess in her aspect as warrior, in which a wrestling ritual is 
described: 


Playfully, with painted buttocks 
they engage in single combat 
before holy Inanna. 

(Jacobsen 1987a: 116) 


Although enormous numbers of representations of gods appear on sculptural reliefs 
and seal carvings, no cult images of gods survive from Mesopotamia. According to 
the texts describing them, the cult statues of the Mesopotamians were carved out 
of wood and ivory, and dressed with clothing and jewellery (Jacobsen 1987b: 
15-32). These materials were more easily destroyed or reused than images carved 
out of durable stones that were used for cult statues of gods elsewhere in antiquity. 
Thus we have no extant images ofa Mesopotamian cult statue, but seals, stelae and 
other relief carvings perhaps give an indication of how such cult images looked. 
Images of gods and goddesses (other than representations of cult statues) are 
especially common in the glyptic arts. On cylinder seals of the Early Dynastic— 
Akkadian period (¢.2900-2350 BC) male deities are represented nude in scenes 
of battles among the gods, and in scenes in which they subdue powerful and 
mythological beasts. Such nudity is perhaps meant to display their masculine 
strength and virility. 

One might speculate that statues in the round representing the anthropomorphic 
cult image may also have been originally made as undressed figures. Descriptions of 
the cult statues’ personal belongings recorded in texts include seasonal wardrobes 
of clothing and adornment that had to be changed regularly. Among these articles 
of dress the undergarments, ‘loincloths of the gods’, are also listed. The Mesopot- 
amians were very thorough in providing everything necessary for the comfort of 
the cult image. The statues of the gods were regarded as living beings and rendered 
in anthropomorphic form (Hallo 1983: 1-17). Mesopotamians would have 
considered an incomplete statue as mutilated and unpropitious (Bahrani 1995). 
It therefore seems very likely that the Mesopotamians would have been reluctant 
to leave out any part of the anatomy of the physical body of the god, even if that 
part was never to be seen by anyone except the priesthood, when the attire of the 
god was changed. Just as certain articles of clothing were required in order for 
the wardrobe of the deity to be complete, even if they were not meant to be seen 
by worshippers, so the physical body ofa cult statue most likely had to be complete. 
Such a completeness, if indeed required for the cult statue, however, would not be 
a ‘divine’ nudity meant to be read as portraying godliness, but merely a depiction 
of a body that could not be whole without all the anatomical details. 

Another context in which male figures are represented undressed is in some rare 
cases of scenes of entertainment. While images of nude females playing musical 
instruments are not uncommon in the art of Mesopotamia, beginning at the end 
of the third millennium BC, male musicians, although well attested in the visual 
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record, are rarely represented undressed. Some of the female frontal nudes on 
terracotta plaques or modelled as figurines hold a drum, tambourine, or lyre 
in their hands (Barrelet 1968: 36-37). And sometimes one or two nude female 
musicians are represented together on plaques with male partners, also holding 
a musical instrument. In these cases the man is shown clothed. While the female 
nudity in these scenes may well reflect an actual practice, and may depict a public 
dance which took place during festivals associated with Ishtar, there is a clear 
difference between female and male entertainers here. While undressed male musi- 
cians, holding a stringed instrument with a long neck and a small rounded body, 
do appear on terracotta plaques, these figures have squat bodies and bow legs. 
They may be intended to represent dwarfs, but in any case they do not indicate the 
normative male ideal. They are at some level non-men, the virility and power of 
the male bodily ideal not being present there (Rutten 1935: 222, fig. 15; Opificius 
1961: 197; Harper et al. 1992: 195, fig. 136). 


Masculinity and death 


The use of nudity to depict the heroic and the godly in Mesopotamia coexists 
with the use of nudity to represent the defeated. This paradox may perhaps be 
explained by what was considered to constitute civilised behavior. In Mesopotamian 
thought being clothed was equivalent with, or equated to, being civilised. This 
concept is clear in the legend of Gilgamesh, when Gilgamesh’s friend Enkidu 
originally ‘dressed as cattle are’ — that is, like an animal, with only his hair to cover 
him —is taught to be civilised, by putting on a garment. It is this process of clothing, 
along with his sexual encounter with the harlot Shamhat, that transforms him 
into a civilised being. At least for men, lack of clothing may thus have been seen 
as a savage or barbarous state in particular contexts. It seems that a combination 
of the discovery of sexuality, as well as the bathing and adornment of his body, 
civilised Enkidu. In fact, adornment of the body and sexuality are listed among 
the MEs, the arts of civilisation taken by Inanna from the god Enki. These ‘arts’ 
are described in a poem where Inanna, goddess of Uruk, goes to the city of 
Eridu, which is ruled by Enki, the god of wisdom. There the two deities celebrate 
by drinking beer from ‘bronze vessels, filled to overflowing’. After drinking a great 
deal of beer, Enki toasts Inanna numerous times, and bestows upon her the 
MEs, which are in fact his own powers that ensure the continuation of civilised life. 
After Enki realises that Inanna has accepted the eighty MEs, and taken them into 
her boat, setting sail to her own city of Uruk, Enki sends his supernatural forces 
after her in order to retrieve them, but by then it is too late. Inanna arrives at her 
city, and the arts of civilisation enter Uruk. These ‘arts’ or MEs consist of such 
things as kingship, the art of music, and the art of speech. But they also include 
aspects of life that we would not necessarily associate with the arts of civilisation 
today, such as the taking of booty and war, and aspects of sexuality beyond pure 
conjugal relations, for example, the wielding of the penis, the kissing of the penis, 
the art of prostitution, and the adornment of the body. While female nudity is 
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clearly connected with sexuality, male nudity is associated with religious piety, and 
with supernatural heroic masculinity. However, a civilised (mortal) man is generally 
represented as a dressed man. In the case of scenes of war, it is the foreign man who 
is naked, in contrast to the dressed Mesopotamian. 

The tradition of depicting both live prisoners and dead enemy soldiers undressed 
begins in Uruk-Jamdat Nasr seal carvings (c.3000 BC) and continues into the 
first millennium BC. By the Early Dynastic period in the mid-third millennium Bc, 
this iconography of death and subjugation appears to have become customary. The 
so-called Royal Standard of Ur is a wooden box, inlaid with a mosaic design formed 
of shell, lapis lazuli, and red limestone discovered in the famous Royal Cemetery 
of Ur by Leonard Woolley. The inlaid mosaics depict scenes of battle and celebra- 
tion in three registered compositions on either side. On the side of the box where 
scenes of battle appear, both captured enemy soldiers and enemies lying under 
the charging equids are shown unclothed (Plate 8). On the famous Stele of the 
Vultures from Telloh (¢.2440 BC), a monument erected by Eannatum, the ruler 
of Lagash, dead soldiers are being buried without clothing, and undressed enemy 
soldiers are held in a net by a god (Plate 9). On the Royal Standard of Ur one 
of the Sumerian soldiers has a cloth over his arm which might be the clothing of 
his prisoner.” In the case of prisoners being led away we may assume that it was an 
attempt to depict the practice of prisoners of war being stripped at some point after 
capture. While it is possible that the stripping of prisoners was an actual practice 
seen as an act of subjugation and degradation, or that the stripping of prisoners of 
war was a means of preparing them for death by execution, Mesopotamian military 
tactics cannot explain all of the representations of nudity in scenes of battle. In the 
scenes of chariots trampling the dead, the choice of representing the enemy 
undressed cannot be explained by military practice, nor, in the case of the enemies 
of Eannatum captured in the net by the god Ningirsu on the Stele of the Vultures. 
Since the net is held by a god, explaining such a scene in ethnographic terms seems 
simplistic. Furthermore, if these events are meant to be taking place during the 
battle, and we are meant to read them as accurate documentation, then we must 
assume that the enemy soldiers stripped before battles, and this is hardly likely. 
Instead, the relationship between nudity and defeat in these images of war reflects 
Mesopotamian attitudes to undress and death as they are expressed in several literary 
images from Mesopotamian texts. In Sumerian mythology, Dumuzi, the dying 
god, is captured and stripped by the recruiters of the underworld: 


On the road [they searched for him] 

in the desert they searched for him 

they scanned the desert, they saw him 

his girdle they untied 

the lad’s thighs they bared 

he was blindfolded and bound. 
(Jacobsen 1987a: 63) 
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Plate 9 Stele of Eannatum, Girsu, Telloh, c.2440 Bc. 
Pierre et Maurice Chuzeville / Louvre Museum. 


Therefore, Dumuzi is prepared for the netherworld by being stripped by its envoys. 
In the myth of Ishtar’s descent to the netherworld, the all-powerful goddess 
Ishtar/Inanna was also undressed before entering this realm of the dead. Since the 
netherworld has its own rules that are enforced by its goddess Ereshkigal, Ishtar 
had to enter through seven consecutive gates, at each of which she was made to 
remove an article of adornment or clothing. It was only after the gatekeeper finally 
took the ‘proud garment of her body’ at the seventh gate that Ishtar could finally 
enter the netherworld (see Chapter 7). 
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By the Akkadian period this association between nudity, death, and defeat is 
more clearly used as a narrative device in battle scenes, enabling the viewer to 
predict the outcome of the fight. Such a scene is represented on the stele attributed 
to the reign of the Akkadian ruler Rimush (2278-2270 Bc) (Amiet 1976: plate 25). 
Here, in the midst of a battle scene, the enemy, about to be dispatched, is repre- 
sented without clothes. Such a scene is similar to the Early Dynastic representation 
of nude enemies but here the events are not necessarily occurring after the battle. 
The killing of the enemy is generally interpreted as a ritual execution, taking place 
after the battle had been won, but it is better read as a narrative device that sets apart 
Akkadian and barbarian, winner and loser during the event of the battle itself. This 
narrative method is more clearly employed on the Stele of Naramsin (2254-2218 
BC) where there is a correspondence between the stages of undress and of death 
(Plate 10). On the upper right side of the stele, the defeated Lullubi leader, shown 
pleading for mercy before the victorious king, is fully dressed. In contrast, the 
enemy, who has been transfixed by a spear but is struggling for his life, wears only 
a kilt. The dead enemies beneath the victorious king’s feet are entirely nude. And 
finally, the dead enemy who has been thrown over the side of the cliff— perhaps a 
reference to being hurled to the netherworld — is also totally undressed. Nudity 
becomes a narrative device allowing a prediction of the outcome of the battle, and 
serving to identify the enemies of Akkad. 

In contrast to the barbaric Lullubi, the Akkadian soldiers are dressed in the attire 
for battle, and the powerful Naramsin himself appears at the centre of the compo- 
sition, larger than his troops, and about twice the size of the enemy. Naramsin’s 
importance is underscored not only by his size and and by his centrality, but also 
by the horned crown of the gods upon his head, his adornment with jewellery, 
and the muscularity of his body all of which were propitious signs for kingship 
(1.J. Winter 1996). Naramsin’s kuzbu, or allure, is therefore his powerful and virile 
masculinity, in contrast to the abject dead and dying enemies of Akkad. 

By the Neo-Assyrian period (1000-612 BC), the convention of depicting the 
dead enemies only in an undressed state is abandoned. In the many and varied 
scenes of battles that depict subjugated prisoners of war and executed enemies, 
uses of nudity are restricted to specific contexts. Enemy soldiers are shown without 
clothing when they are executed or tortured, for example. If enemy soldiers are 
killed in battle, they are not necessarily represented naked. And Assyrian soldiers 
are represented naked at times, such as in scenes where they are swimming. During 
the Neo-Assyrian period narrative reliefs from palace walls were presented as realistic 
accounts of battle for the political and ideological requirements of the time. Such 
details as metaphoric uses of nudity relied upon in earlier royal monuments were 
replaced by uses of nudity that purported to be realistic. The uses of nudity in this 
way would, it was hoped, be more convincing as factual record of the events of war. 
As a narrative device, however, nudity continues to signify more than itself. It is 
always more than a reflection of real practices, even in the alleged accuracy of the 
details of the Assyrian reliefs. In this case it serves to maintain the belief in the 
factual and historical reality of the scenes of battle, and therefore continues to be 
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Plate 10 Victory Stele of Naramsin, limestone, Susa, 2254-2218 Bc. 
Pierre et Maurice Chuzeville / Louvre Museum. 
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a representational mechanism, even if it no longer has the same metaphorical or 
allegorical meanings of the previous eras (see Chapter 6). 


The phallus 


The image of the ithyphallic male, so common elsewhere in the arts of antiquity, 
does not occur in the visual arts of Mesopotamia. While male genitalia are depicted 
frequently throughout Mesopotamian history, the use of an ithyphallic image to 
portray strength or power does not exist. Nor are there representations of ithyphallic 
men that are comical. Male genitals are certainly depicted when an undressed male 
figure was portrayed, but no male image is ever represented with an erect penis. 
The lack of such images is surprising only in view of the focus on the ithyphallic 
male in other societies. Objects in the shape of a penis have been found in temple 
precincts of the goddess Ishtar, but these should be interpreted as votive offerings 
to this deity, perhaps in the hope of increasing sexual potency. Such objects may 
also have been necessary for purposes of magic (Biggs 1967). The other point that 
needs to be made is that in contrast to the consistent depiction of female pubic 
hair in a detailed manner, male pubic hair is ignored. This is also the case with the 
literary texts that describe female pubic hair as sexually alluring and beautiful. The 
eroticism of the pubic hair is therefore feminine rather than masculine, in contrast 
to the Graeco-Roman traditon of visual representation. The focus on genitals in 
Mesopotamia is therefore a focus on the vulva, not on the penis. 

Sex omens, incantations, and magic spells refer to the erect state of male sexual 
organs as desirable. But in Sumerian religious/mythological texts it is only the god 
Enki who is described as having an erect penis, and this is specifically related to the 
act of creation (Leick 1994: 21-29). While this may indeed be seen as a potent state 
for Enki, it is surely not the paradigmatic state of power for a Mesopotamian god. 
Other gods are described as having the power to create, but this is achieved through 
the act of utterance, through their words. In the later Akkadian tradition this power 
of the /ogos is likewise the case. But the phallus is not to be equated with the penis 
as ifa mimetic reflection of a bodily part. The phallus cannot be reduced to the penis 
because as a signifier it is more, in that it is a signifier of power. Yet, despite the lack 
of imagery of the erect penis as an image of power in Mesopotamia, it was surely 
an androcentric culture. 

According to both Sigmund Freud and Jacques Lacan, the two most influential 
psychoanalytic theorists of the twentieth century, the phallus as a signifier is 
universally in a privileged position in the Symbolic Order. In other words the 
phallus is fixed as a sign of power in the psychic apparatus of all human beings. What 
is meant by this is the ancient cultural emblem and its modern successors, not the 
penis as part of the anatomy (Bowie 1991: 122-157). The phallus therefore refers 
to something symbolised. It refers emphatically to a significatory aspect, and is thus 
an emblem that underscores itself as a signifier. Freud described the female subject 
as having a desire for the phallus and further went on to declare in his original essay 
on ‘Fetishism’ that the penis is the prototype of all fetishes (Freud 1964: 125-127). 
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Lacan’s priviliged status of the phallic signifier in his famous essay entitled ‘The 
Signification of the Phallus’ stresses that no direct link exists between the penis 
and the phallus (in Lacan 1977: 281-291). A phallocentric visual realm means 
that since the penis/phallus is more visible, more ‘tangible in the real’ in Lacan’s 
words, femininity is indicated by its absence or lack. In the Mesopotamian visual 
and textual record this argument does not seem to fit. Freud and Lacan, citing 
antiquity, take the phallus as a universal master signifier — a signifier of signifiers — 
which is consequently related to the name of the father and the order of language, 
that is the Symbolic Order or the field of socially organised knowledge that is 
the Master discourse. It is in this way that the phallus signifies power because this 
power is fundamentally the field of the (Lacanian) Symbolic, and the Symbolic 
Order; ‘order’ having all at once the connotations of taxonomy, organisation, and 
command (Zizek 1992). To put it in somewhat different terms, the relation 
between the penis and the phallus is the same as the relation between the eye and 
the Gaze. The former can stand in for the latter but can never approximate it 
(Silverman 1992: 151). 


The Gaze 


Related to the Lacanian notion of the Symbolic Order is the structuring Gaze (see 
Chapter 2). While every subject may be effected by the field of vision, that field of 
visuality must be historicised for each time and place so that the Lacanian concept 
of the Gaze is not accepted across the board but rethought within each context. 
The Gaze is different from the look because it does more than look: it also shows 
(Lacan 1973: 75). This is how the Gaze contains the object a of unconscious desire 
in the scopic field, or, as Lacan puts it, ‘the object a in the field of the visible is the 
Gaze’ (Lacan 1973: 83). According to this theory, pictures or visual images are 
‘a trap for the Gaze’ (Lacan 1973: 89). What this latter statement means is not 
that pictures are an external phenomenon that the Gaze is seduced by, or looks at, 
but more precisely that the Gaze itself becomes trapped within, that it becomes 
crystallised in the representation because representation must always contain the 
Gaze. If we follow this argument then the representations of nude or sexualised 
figures discussed in this chapter become more than a reflection of aesthetic ideals, 
social mores, or even simply gender hierarchies. They become the place where 
unconscious desire attempts to subdue a lack by means of the Gaze qua object a. 
Nevertheless, in so far as the Gaze is active it implies agency and power, it indicates 
the phallicness of the Symbolic Order and has therefore been aligned with mascu- 
linity in both Lacanian theory and in some feminist criticism. However, as Silverman 
(1992: 153) points out, phallic power can also assert itself in the field of spectacle 
so that the equation of exhibition with femininity needs to be historicised, too. 
Masculinity in past cultures often displayed itself by means of sartorial extravagance 
and exhibition (one need only think of Baroque France) or as in the case of Greek 
antiquity, in the eroticised youthfulness of the male nude body (see Chapter 4). 
It is this reversal of phallicness into spectacle that explains images such as the 
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representation of the idealised masculine body of the Akkadian ruler Naramsin on 
his famous victory stele (see Plate 10) (I.J. Winter 1996). In feminist terms also, 
we should recognise that what is at issue then is not the search for positive or 
powerful images of women in, say, Mesopotamian terracottas, as the mother 
goddess adherents have attempted, nor to reverse things so that we argue women 
are bearers of the Gaze, but to investigate how the Gaze and unconscious desire 
are manifest within these images, in this specific cultural context. 

We can also conclude that the Gaze as the only place of masculine or phallic 
power cannot be universalised, but that is not to say that the Gaze in the history 
of representaion is not primarily masculine, but that masculinity is not solely in the 
Gaze. While the work of Jacques Lacan is obviously central to the understanding 
of the relationship of desire and the scopic field, these notions must be historicised 
especially when dealing with an ancient and alien culture such as that of Meso- 
potamia. As Lacan himself warns, 


Psychoanalysis is neither a Weltanschauung, nor a philosophy that claims 

to provide a key to the universe. It is governed by a particular aim, which 

is historically defined by the elaboration of the notion of the subject. 
(Lacan 1973: 77) 


While as scholars of antiquity we have much to learn from such theories of visuality 
we must not accept such models unquestioned, but complicate them by means of 
the ancient evidence. This is no easy task, and, as we have seen above, requires 
also that we remain constantly aware of our own interpretive positions. In Chapter 
4 the Lacanian notion of the Gaze will be taken up specifically in relation to the 
display of sexualised feminine bodies in Mesopotamian representations. That is, the 
images of frontal nude females will be visually analysed beyond iconographic 
meanings to consider the role of desire and the Gaze. 


Conclusions 


John Berger’s famous concise formulation of gender roles in the visual arts, ‘men 
act and women appear’ (Berger 1972: 47), may seem like a simplistic reductive 
binary, yet it is an apt description of the use of nudity in the arts of Mesopotamia. 
While female nudity in Mesopotamia seems to have been associated primarily with 
sexual allure, kuzbu, the undressed male figure apparently had several meanings. 
Men are represented unclothed in a variety of contexts and actions, but female 
nudity is always associated with sexuality. In the majority of scenes the female figure 
is represented frontally, and isolated within the picture frame. The frontal nude 
female is displayed in a way that invites the viewer to survey her sexual attributes, 
and she often points to and offers these parts of her anatomy with her hands to the 
viewer. Background details are rarely used to set the scene. Because there is usually 
no indication of a physical space or setting in which the frontal nude stands, the 
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figure is more directly accessible to the viewer, closer to the space in which the 
viewer stands, and without a context of her own. No corresponding category exists 
for male nudity, which is used for particular iconographic purposes in narrative 
scenes, with both, at times, negative connotations such as death or defeat and 
positive connotations such as heroic virile strength. The male body is not displayed 
in an ithyphallic state, or presented to the viewer frontally as is that of the female. 
As in Mesopotamia, the representation of the nude female body was far more 
prevalent than that of the male in other parts of the Near East, and it is the image 
of the female nude only that seems to have been placed in the position of the 
isolated object to be surveyed by the viewer. Undressed men, in contrast, appear 
in narratives as part of a scene of action, whether their nudity is heroic or a sign for 
death and defeat. The male nude is never isolated in a frontal composition. And 
what is remarkable here is that the image of an ithyphallic male rarely appears in 
the visual arts of the ancient Near East, outside Egypt. 

In the representation of the naked body, the Mesopotamian imagery confirms 
a common and simplistic binary divide where woman is the sign of gender — the 
sexualised other — while man transcends his sex to represent humanity. Woman 
represents feminine sex, sexuality in general or eroticism. Therefore, it is precisely 
that sexual difference that structures women’s social positions in aesthetic repre- 
sentations. The naturalised order is depicted as a heterosexual division in which 
woman becomes the sign or metaphor for sexuality itself, and the (human) subject 
is masculine, an idea that is further maintained and reified by current scholarly 
norms. There is thus a binary opposition that structures Mesopotamian represen- 
tations. It is actually a system the effect of which is a binary division, but it is a 
signifying order that arbitrarily creates distinctions that are co-dependent and 
shifting. The signifiers man and woman inscribe socially and culturally determined 
value on to what is thereby differentiated. Woman is equated to passivity and to 
nature, to the body itself, while man is a social active being with agency. These 
distinctions, however, are not the same as in modern patriarchal cultures in the West 
because the mother, for example, has not the same madonna-like de-sexualised 
connotations of later periods. The ‘maternal body’ as described by contemporary 
feminist writers (e.g. Pollock 1999) does not apply to Mesopotamian culture, and 
herein we can see the danger of universalising a concept such as ‘the patriarchy’. It 
is important to note, furthermore, that class intersects with gendered representation 
in Mesopotamia as at other times and places, since it was a hierarchically structured 
society. When (historical) elite women are depicted sexuality, eroticised femininity, 
allure and their physicality are not stressed. That physical nature is emphatic in 
the nude as a separate genre, as well as in the muscularity of elite male bodies 
emphasising virility and potency. Femininity becomes emphatically corporealised 
when it is in the abstract, but never in the specific identities of elite women (see 
Chapter 5) whereas an alluring masculinity is underscored as a physical attribute 
of historical kings (I.J. Winter 1996). These sexually configured masculine bodies 
are always powerful. For depictions of female sex, the genitals become the site of 
localisation of that sexuality (as opposed to the focus on the buttocks in nineteenth- 
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century European art, for example). This is clear from the literary as well as the visual 
imagery over millennia and will be discussed in further detail in Chapter 4. 

It must be borne in mind that nudity did not necessarily have the same 
significance or connotations throughout the vast geographical area and within the 
many distinctive cultures that today we have merged collectively as the ‘Ancient 
Near East’ even though there are many similarities in the representations. In this 
chapter I have attempted to bring together and to summarise some recurring 
themes from Mesopotamian arts. The question of how other Near Eastern societies 
regulated gender roles and sexuality through the image of the undressed body, 
whether in visual representation, texts, or social practices, remains to be addressed 
elsewhere. As Kampen points out with regard to Classical nudity, problems of 
translation often involve our own understanding of the naked figure in art (Kampen 
1996). In attempting to understand the numerous meanings invested in the nude 
body in Near Eastern antiquity, these problems of translation are even more of 
an obstacle than in the study of Greek culture. We must confront a different set 
of interpretive problems, because it is difficult for us to think of nudity outside 
the parameters of the Western artistic tradition of ‘the nude’ as a sign of high art, 
or ‘the body clothed through art’, in Kenneth Clark’s words (Clark 1956: 15). 
Nudity in the art of the ancient Near East, then, will always remain a problematic 
domain, if viewed through the lens of the Graeco-Roman tradition. It is only by 
rethinking modern categories — such as art/pornography, and indeed the very 
concept of ‘nudity’ itself—that we can begin to understand an ancient Near Eastern 
conception of the body undressed. 
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THAT OBSCURE OBJECT OF 
DESIRE 


Nudity, fetishism, and the female body 


Men say that there are two unrepresentable things: death and the 
feminine sex. 
(Héléne Cixous 1978: 255)! 


‘Alas! alas! Where did Praxiteles see me naked?’ Aphrodite is said to have exclaimed 
upon seeing her own image in Knidos.? In antiquity just as today Praxiteles’ Knidian 
Aphrodite was celebrated as the first realistic depiction of the nude female body. 
It was this particular Aphrodite statue that first presented to us the ‘Classical female 
beauty’ or the aesthetically ideal form of the female body. Indeed, the image of nude 
Aphrodite has become equated with high art, and seen as a sign for aesthetics not 
only for ancient Greece but also for the rest of Western art and culture. This arche- 
type of femininity has become so ingrained in Western aesthetics that it has been 
placed in the position of a paradigm against which images from earlier and later 
periods and cultures are evaluated with regard to the degree that they approach, 
resemble, or fail to follow this ideal. 

An integral part of this celebration of the Classical nude has been the general 
a priori stance that maintains that the ‘pre-Greek cultures’ (namely those of the 
Near East) saw nudity of either male or female bodies as something shameful and 
degrading, and represented it very rarely, if at all, and that it was the Greeks who 
first revelled in the human body as a thing of beauty.’ The significance of the Greek 
humanist achievement could not be fully appreciated without comparison with the 
East.* 

The matrix of art history, with its division into Western/non-Western art and 
aesthetics, is based on an epistemology of separation and difference. As the termi- 
nology inherently suggests, the Western arts of Europe occupy the position of the 
centre, and non-Western arts are there to provide a comparison (as a projection 
of otherness). But if cultural and political identity is constructed through the 
process of alterity, this structural division in the arts (a defining factor of culture) 
need come as no surprise, and even in counter-hegemonic writing, perhaps hardly 
requires mention. What does merit investigation, however, is how forms of differ- 
ence, of cultural alterity, are articulated in art historical discourse, and how patterns 
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of interpretation have structured the representation of non-Western art and 
aesthetics. 

It has now become a commonplace in art history that sexuality is used as a mode 
of differentiation in the creation of a gendered otherness, but sexuality can be at 
the same time a mode of cultural or racial differentiation, as is expressed in the 
fetishised stereotypes of human bodies in the visual arts.> Relations of power are 
certainly structured on gender difference, a difference which is defined as sexual, but 
the order of sexual difference is not prior to that of race. The symbolic order that 
structures sexual difference is also, at the same time, a project of racial normalisation 
(Butler 1990, 1993a). The sign of difference in art historical discourse depends 
upon racially informed conceptions of sexuality and the body. Sexuality as difference 
is thus not separable from concepts of racial alterity, but related in what are often 
unacknowledged and unrecognised ways. In art historical discourse and in the 
liberal humanist tradition in general, sexuality as represented in the nude body has 
been used as a mode of differentiation between Western and non-Western cultures. 
According to this framework, pre-Greek cultures were ashamed of the nude body 
and it was the Greek miracle, and the rise of Western humanism in fifth-century 
Athens, that brought about a monumental change in attitude towards the human 
body. ‘The Nude is an art form invented by the Greeks in the fifth century,’ wrote 
the late Sir Kenneth Clark in his renowned study of the nude (Clark 1956: 4). This 
viewpoint has become so ingrained that it has been questioned neither by scholars 
of the Near East nor by feminist writers who have investigated the nude female 
image in Western culture. It is generally a given in all art historical writing that 
ancient Greece was the place and moment in which the beauty of the human body 
was appreciated for the first time in history. In order to emphasise the significance 
and uniqueness of this society in the Western historical narrative a contrast was 
provided by contemporary non-Western cultures. Their sexuality was different 
because they never represented the human body nude, and, by implication, never 
had the ability to appreciate its beauty. This portrayal of the Near East and Egypt 
was seen to cast a negative shadow not only on their sexuality (the shame with 
which they were said to regard the body was an indication of a less liberal and 
enlightened society), but also on their capacity or capability to recognise beauty 
(their aesthetic sense) and represent it. These kinds of comparisons go back to the 
very origins of the discipline of art history and the study of ancient art in particular. 
These areas of investigation arose at the same time as scientific racial theories 
through which the inferiority of other races was upheld by a system of biological 
classification which was conceived of as being reflected also in cultural artefacts. 
Other races were presented as diametrically opposed to, and having qualities unlike, 
the white-European race. 

The idea that the Greek discovery of the human body as the superlative vehicle 
for aesthetic expression is in fact what made Western art and culture ‘superior 
to other varieties’ (Gombrich 1982: 27) entered art historical discourse with 
J.J. Winckelmann’s ambitious volumes, The History of Ancient Art, published 
in 1764: 
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The loftiest aim of art, therefore, the conformation of the nude, was not 
attempted by their [Near Eastern] artists; the arrangement of the dress 
consequently became the object in view with them, not the shape of the 
nude body, as among the Greeks; hence it was sufficient to represent a 
draped figure. 

(Winckelmann 1764/1872: 312-313) 


This viewpoint has been repeated ever since without being given much thought. 
The art historical rendition of ancient Near Eastern arts or visual culture has been 
one that attributed to the Near East a discrete identity whose main teleological 
purpose has been the definition of the Classical. This contemporary practice 
of representing the ancient Near East as other-than-Greek ultimately derives 
from Classical Greek rhetoric and particularly the ancient Greek method of self- 
constitution through the use of a series of bipolarities. In various fifth-century 
Greek texts the same polarities, linked by analogies, were used to define the Greek 
man and citizen of the polis. The opposition of Greek /barbarian, man/beast, and 
male/female recurs repeatedly in Greek tragedy and philosophy as well as in the 
visual arts, and the position of what is other than the Greek male is often inter- 
changeable (Du Bois 1982). It was the Greeks themselves who first used the nude 
body as a mode of differentiation between the noble Greek and the uncivilised 
barbarian. According to Greek rhetoric, it was their ability to recognise the beauty 
of the body that set them apart from others.® Because the Western humanist 
tradition utilised Classical Greece as the basis and justification ofits existence, many 
ancient Greek constructs have filtered down to us as essential truths, and the 
aesthetic production of the ancient East has, as a result, been defined according to 
the political imperatives of Classical Greece. 

The fourth and third centuries BC brought fundamental changes to repre- 
sentations of the nude female both in Greece and in the Near East. These changes, 
a result of greater cultural interaction through trade and colonisation, do indeed 
reflect very different attitudes towards nudity, the female sex, and gender. While 
styles and iconographies were readily imported, the diverse attitudes towards the 
female body and notions of femininity were never fully accepted with these formal 
artistic borrowings. In order to demonstrate these developments, and to show how 
the Near Eastern record has been suppressed in modern scholarship, I shall discuss 
the eastern precursors of the Hellenistic female nude, and the effects that the later 
Hellenistic colonisation had on the representation of the female nude in Babylonia. 
All too often these two traditions are studied as emerging from quarantined 
cultures. I hope to show more clearly the hybridity in these images, the extent to 
which the artistic conventions of representing the female form merged together 
at two particular periods: the eighth century BC and the fourth century BC. I also 
hope to identify which aspects of a constructed notion of femininity were not 
adopted with the visual representations, and thus should not be regarded as 
universals, but as specific local notions of femininity. Of these two traditions, each 
producing a particular construct of femininity expressed in the form of the nude, 
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it was the Hellenistic nude that came to define true beauty, and the Hellenistic 
nude that we still uphold as the ideal female form. For this reason it is worthwhile 
examining exactly what ideal this nude image proposes. 


The Orientalisation of Aphrodite 


Whatever Greeks receive from Barbarians, they transform this into a better 
result. 
(Plato, Epinomis, 987d) 


This is hardly surprising, given the Greek genius for learning, adapting and 
improving foreign techniques. 
(Sir John Boardman)’ 


The fourth and third centuries BC were a crucial time for the development of the 
representation of the female body in Greece, and particularly in the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor. In the mid-fourth century BC, the first image ofa goddess represented 
as naked was carved by Praxiteles — the famous Knidian Aphrodite (Plate 11). 
In this image Praxiteles was not only revealing the female form for the first time, 
but also creating the definitive female canon of proportions, just as the Doryphorus 
of Polykleites had embodied the Classical male canon a century earlier (Stewart 
1990: 76; 1997: 97-107). The importance of the creation of the Knidia cannot be 
exaggerated, as not only did this statue become the predominant image of female 
nudity in Western art, but also the subjection of the female body in art to a voyeuris- 
tic look can be said to begin with this figure. Before the late fifth century BC, even 
partial nudity of the female body was rare in Greek art. The revealing of any part 
of the body occurred only in narratives of violence, where the woman was the 
victim, or in representations of prostitutes in vase painting. Amazons or Niobids, 
for example, could be shown with breasts exposed in scenes of violence, but god- 
desses and mortal women were never nude, and even breast-feeding was a taboo 
subject (Bonfante 1989: 561; Stewart 1990: 75; Smith 1991: 75-86). Before 
the creation of the Knidian Aphrodite it was not the feminine form that was the 
ideal of beauty and sexuality for the Greeks. As several scholars have shown, Greek 
art exalted the beauty of the youthful male athlete, both as an aesthetic and an 
erotic ideal (Bonfante 1989; Dover 1978: 126; Stewart 1990: 106; 1997: 8-12). 
The masculine body had been the prime index of value in Greek society until the 
fourth century BC, and it was the young male body that was aestheticised and 
commodified as an object of desire. In Greek art men were represented nude in any 
action or context, regardless of whether in reality the situation would have required 
or even allowed the man to be undressed. 

Scholars discussing Hellenistic art have often noted that even after the creation 
of the Knidia, female nudity was permitted only for Aphrodite, and then it was 
fully acceptable only to the Ionian Greeks of Asia Minor, who were already familiar 
with the naked goddesses of the East (Stewart 1990: 178; Bonfante 1989: 562; 
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Plate 11 The Aphrodite of Knidos, Roman marble copy of an original of the late fourth 
century BC by Praxiteles. 
After C. Blinkenberg, Knidia, Copenhagen, 1933, plate I. 
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Robertson 1975: 204—205, 390-393, 548). In the Natural History, Pliny describes 
how the Knidian Aphrodite was originally commissioned by the island of Kos (NH 
36.20). When the citizens of Kos saw her nudity, they thought it immodest, and 
the statue was therefore rejected in favour of a clothed image. Only subsequently 
was this risqué image bought by the city of Knidos in Asia Minor.’ The open- 
ness of eastern Greeks to foreign ideas comes as no surprise. In the fourth century 
BC much artistic exchange between East and West took place in Asia Minor, where 
both cultures were in constant contact. Sarcophagi and monumental tombs show 
that Greek ateliers were regularly employed to work on monuments for Near 
Eastern patrons, and that Greek methods and styles were combined with Near 
Eastern iconographies (Stewart 1990: 178). Conversely, eastern religious ideas 
inspired the Greeks, and a new cult of Aphrodite arose, the cult of Aphrodite 
Pandemus or the prostitute.’ This novel aspect of the goddess seems to have been 
derived from the far more ancient eastern harlot goddesses. Praxiteles, who had 
worked in the east, was not immune to such influence. For the representation of 
his own goddess of love he seems to have adapted the nudity of her eastern counter- 
parts, Ishtar and Astarte (Stewart 1990: 178). Yet Praxiteles’ statue remained totally 
Greek in concept, and not only in its modelling and carving technique. With 
her broad hips and small rounded breasts the Knidian Aphrodite indeed presented 
a new erotic ideal, and a new image of femininity, but her figure remains a clear 
document of the taboo on female nudity in Greek art, even more so than the 
clothed Aphrodites of preceding centuries. Her vulva is not represented, and as 
such, so this female body is not complete, it is not the mimetic representation that 
Greek artists aspired to achieve. 

Surprisingly, this aspect of the Knidian Aphrodite and subsequent Hellenistic 
Aphrodite statues is neither discussed by scholars of Greek art, nor mentioned by 
feminist scholars who have focused on representations of the female body in 
Western art.!° One scholar, however, describes this lack of realism very well: 


It was a basic principle of Greek art that it record all visible essentials of 
the human body. The smooth, unparted genital surface of the Aphrodites 
is arare and presumably highly significant departure from this principle. 
The Knidia and Hellenistic Aphrodites represented the goddess of sexual 
love as such, but for whatever psychological reasons, she was at the same 
time, in this crucial detail, under-represented by art. 

(Smith 1991: 183) 


More commonly expressed is the view that the genitals of these statues are 
‘schematically represented’ or ‘summarily handled’,!! because 


female genitals do not lend themselves so well to artistic depiction as 
the male, particularly in line rather than in three-dimensional media. I am 
speaking here of the vulva itself, rather than the pubes, or mons veneris, 
which is too featureless a form to be artistically useful... even when 
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revealed the vulva is artistically an inconvenient and ill-defined shape, 
lacking the clear and characteristic outlines of the male organ . . . all in 
all, from the technical point of view alone, there is a strong case for 
representing the female genitals symbolically rather than realistically. 
Johns 1982: 72) 


The genitals on the Hellenistic Aphrodite statues are neither under-represented 
nor schematically represented. They are not represented; they are denied, non- 
existent. They are a void where something, a part of the female anatomy, and 
significantly, the sexual part, should be (Plate 12). The vulva is not covered by 
clothes or obscured by any other props. It is rejected as non-existent. This detail 
is particularly remarkable in that the Aphrodite statues represent a goddess of 
sexuality. What then is this ideal image of beauty and eroticism presented to the 
Greeks (and to us) by Praxiteles? 

According to psychoanalytic discourse, the main trope for the threat of castration 
is the lack of a phallus in female genitals. Upon first seeing female (the mother’s) 
genitals, the male child construes them as castrated, and thus fears his own castration 
(Freud 1927: 149-157). The fetishistic Gaze, then, both believes and denies 
the lack of the (mother’s) penis, and the child focuses on a substitute, such as an 
article of clothing, or a part of the body, which becomes the fetishised object. 
Consequently, women’s bodies become at the same time objects of fear and of 
desire for the male viewer. Because of the masculine gendering of the gaze, cultural 
representations use the body of women not only to represent femininity, but also 
to negotiate masculine sexuality (Pollock 1988: 153). The Greek fear of female 
sexuality and revulsion towards the vulva are clearly reflected in the ancient textual 
record. Even in the Hippocratic medical texts one sees a negative attitude towards 
female functions, such as menstruation and childbirth. Females were considered 
polluting and dangerous to men (King 1983; Carson 1990: 133-169). There were 
taboos on touching menstruating women, or women who had recently given 
birth, and nursing milk was considered to pollute men if it happened to touch their 
skin (Padel 1983: 3-17). The vulva was referred to with derogatory terms such as 
‘pig’, and Greek literature is rife with fear and hostility towards female sexuality, 
and especially towards female genitals (Golden 1988). “The sexually active woman 
is a wild sow, pawing to be loosed, a bitch, an ass, a weasel’ (Carson 1990: 144). 
In all genres of writing, the genitals are referred to as azdoia, the shameful parts. 
No direct reference is ever made to the vulva or vagina (Pomeroy 1990: 80; Dean- 
Jones 1991: 111-137; Golden 1988). This negative attitude towards women is also 
reflected in Greek creation myths where after a golden age, when the world was 
populated only by men, women were created as a form of punishment. Writing from 
the Judaeo-Christian perspective, this may seem a universal attitude, but in antiquity 
the Greek concept was the exception. It was not a viewpoint shared by its neigh- 
bouring countries in the Near East and Egypt. 

In the Knidian Aphrodite, Praxiteles used the props of water jar and bath towel 
or mantle in order to suggest that Aphrodite is nude because she has just stepped 
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Plate 12 Detail, Aphrodite of Knidos. 
After G. Rizzo, Prassitele, Rome, 1932, plate 83. 
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out of her bath. She reaches for the piece of cloth (or perhaps she has just removed 
it) and the viewer is made to feel that she has been caught in a momentary state 
of nudity, a nudity that was never meant to be seen by the viewer, thus placing 
him in the position of a voyeur. Aphrodite is in fact a woman spied upon in a private 
act, and her nakedness is thus a forbidden pleasure for the viewer. Voyeurism 
also dictates the pose of another Hellenistic Aphrodite statue that seems to 
have borrowed Near Eastern iconography: the Capitoline Venus, the original 
version of which dates to the third-second century BC (Smith 1991: plate 99). 
Here Aphrodite holds her right hand in front of her breast while the left covers her 
genital area. Superficially, the pose is similar to that of Near Eastern nude females 
who point to their sexual attributes, the breasts and pubic triangle (Plate 13), 
but in the Hellenistic version the action is changed from pointing at the sexual 
parts to concealing them. This gesture immediately makes her nude state immodest, 
or even coy, the gesture of covering the vulva being a sign of modesty. As the later 
name, Venus Pudica, applied to these images implies, proper femininity is modest 
in this regard. The action of the Capitoline Aphrodite draws attention to those 


Plate 13 Babylonian figurine, terracotta, late fourth to early third century BC. 
After W. Van Ingen, Figurines from Seleucia on the Tigris, Ann Arbor, MI, 
1939, fig. 14. 
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parts of her anatomy, while purporting to conceal. Such a gesture would have been 
totally inconceivable in her eastern predecessors or prototypes, as I demonstrate 
later. This gesture of modesty is not a unique example limited to the Capitoline 
Aphrodite. It was also used for such images as the Medici Aphrodite and Aphrodite 
from the Troad (Smith 1991: plates 100, 101) and through these Classical images 
made its way into representations of nudes in Christian art, and especially the art 
of the Renaissance. The shift of the action’s emphasis in the Capitoline Aphrodite, 
from pointing at and offering these parts of the female anatomy, usual in the Near 
East, to covering or hiding them, epitomises the main difference in the attitude 
towards female nudity between the two cultures. The Knidian and Capitoline 
Aphrodites, and their followers, are Orientalising in that they have borrowed 
a long-established Eastern iconography while rejecting the style. Yet, even icono- 
graphically, the Near Eastern nude females, portraying a directly provocative and 
confrontational sexuality and emphasising the vulva as the site of that sexuality 
could never be fully accepted by the Greeks. Thus, nude females who are portrayed 
as self-conscious of their nakedness, who attempt to conceal it with arms and hands, 
or some prop provided by the narrative context, are unique creations of Greek 
culture and did not exist in the arts of Egypt and the Near East. The Greek nude 
females are the first instance in the history of art where a moral statement appears 
to be made in association with the undressed female body. 

The covering up or removal of the vulva in an image intending to convey female 
sexuality must say something about the sexual ideal proposed by that image 
and the voyeuristic desires of the culture producing it. It reflects a desire to distance 
the viewer from any danger inherent in the female body. It can give viewers a 
forbidden sight, but shield them from danger at the same time. Dangers that are 
clearly spelt out in the textual record are recorded here as a lack in the female image. 
Therefore, the Knidian Aphrodite and her Hellenistic followers can be read as 
fetishes in that they allay the fear of castration by the denial of the vulva. According 
to Lacan, woman as the object of desire must veil her lack, and man is enticed 
by his fantasy that there is no difference between the veil and what lies behind. 
The veiling disavows the lack, and thus staves off the threat of castration. Therefore, 
one veil must remain in place (Lacan 1977: 292-325; Grosz 1990: 136). The 
representation of a smoothed genital area allows the Aphrodite to be both nude 
and at the same time concealed behind the veil. The removal of the thin and clinging 
drapery used to cover Greek female figures in the fifth century never revealed the 
genitals. When the veil was removed, what lay beneath was the same as the veil. The 
lack in the female body remained covered. Therefore, the nude Aphrodites both 
denied and re-presented female sexuality simultaneously, in order to provide an 
aesthetic ideal of femininity to Greek (male) culture. 
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The Near Eastern record 


Ishtar is the joyous one, clad in loveliness, 
she is adorned with allure, appeal, charm 

(from a Babylonian hymn, 

B. Foster 1993: 65) 


Ishtar/Inanna was but one of several goddesses whose erotic allure is represented 
as a powerful attribute in the literature of the ancient Near East. The naked body 
was the focus of a variety of meanings in the visual arts, but female nudity was 
mainly associated with sexuality. And this sexuality was not limited to Ishtar and 
her cult. Asa literary topos, sensuousness is a defining quality of femininity for both 
mortal women and goddesses. In representational art, the nude woman is portrayed 
in a provocative pose, as the essence of the feminine, and in this way femininity is 
defined as being different from what is masculine. Sexual allure is thus the ideal of 
the feminine both in visual and verbal language. 

The earliest nudes represented in Near Eastern art are female figurines which 
are usually described as fertility fetishes or mother goddesses. For the prehistoric 
period this interpretation may indeed be correct, but scholars have generally 
assumed that the nude females, prevalent throughout the subsequent millennia 
until the advent of Islam, all represent some sort of fertility fetish. Alternatively, 
when the nude is associated with specific iconographic attributes, she is described 
as the goddess Ishtar/Inanna revealing her body for apotropaic purposes. These 
interpretations are far too restricted, however, and are not based on any study of 
the Near Eastern textual records. They are rooted instead in ancient and modern 
descriptions of the Near East produced in the West. Art historical scholarship’s 
emphasis on reproduction, and its identification of all female nudes in Near Eastern 
art as fertility fetishes must be revised in the light of the literal and metaphorical 
meanings associated with the female body in Near Eastern writing. Since the 
late 1940s the prevalent scholarly view has been that there is no connection or 
parallelism between texts and images in Near Eastern history. However, this 
methodological approach is now changing. While treatises on art were not written 
in the Near East, a wealth of information is available in ancient texts through which 
images can be interpreted. My aim here is to investigate the images of nude women 
in conjunction with information regarding attitudes towards the female body 
derived from the Mesopotamian textual record, in order to arrive at a better 
understanding of the prevailing ancient Mesopotamian viewpoints on female nudity 
and sexuality before the arrival of Hellenisim in the east. 

In Chapter 3, I categorised Mesopotamian representations of the historical 
period into four main iconographic types of nude females: the mother, the seduc- 
tress, the (passive and active) sexual partner, and the entertainer. These four nude 
types have four different iconographic functions, but the ideals of femininity and 
female sexuality portrayed in them are the same. All four cast Mesopotamian women 
in a particular gender role, a role that is primarily sexual rather than reproductive. 
Because ideals of beauty and concepts of sexuality are subjective, and vary according 
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to culture and time, I am using evidence from Mesopotamian texts in order to 
show that the aspects of the female body, represented in various iconographic types, 
were equated with beauty and sexuality in Mesopotamia. I focus here on the images 
of the mother and the seductress, and will not discuss the last two iconographic 
categories, where the nude is in a narrative position. My argument is that different 
iconographic types can embody the same feminine ideal. 


The mother 


Images of nude nursing mothers are among the earliest artistic products of 
mankind. Although they also appear first in Mesopotamian prehistory, they are 
not the first representations of nudes there. Only in the Ubaid period, after 
4500 Bc, terracotta figurines with pinched faces holding babies to their breasts 
made their appearance in southern Mesopotamia (Reade 1991: plate 20). These 
figurines are strikingly thin, but have breasts modelled in the round and nipples 
emphasised with brown paint. The pubic triangle is always articulated by a series 
of incised lines. Paint is also applied at wrists, neck, shoulders, and waist, presumably 
to indicate jewellery. The thinness of these figures is in marked contrast to the 
shape of ‘fertility figures’ of earlier periods in Mesopotamia, and from neighbouring 
Anatolia and Iran (Reade 1991: plate 16). The latter place emphasis on fertility 
by exaggerating the size of hips and breasts and by abbreviating all other parts 
of the body, most notably the head, which is often represented as a tiny cone- 
shaped knob. In this way the value of a woman is reduced to its lowest common 
denominator: reproduction. 

The motif of the breast-feeding mother survived throughout the art of Meso- 
potamia, and was particularly common during the late third and second millennia 
BC (Plate 14). Numerous terracotta plaques and figurines from various sites are a 
testimony to the popularity of this image. At this time the figures began to represent 
a new feminine ideal. The female body was now portrayed naturalistically, and 
much greater attention was given to her head and face (Plate 15). She now has a 
youthful rounded face and curly hair that hangs just below her shoulders. Often 
she wears a headband or fillet. Her figure is slim. Her hips and thighs are rounded, 
but would be remarkably slim if the figure is meant to denote fertility. With her 
left hand she holds an infant to her chest, and with her right hand she offers it her 
breast. The breasts, too, are small and rounded. There is no exaggeration of size 
in either hips or breasts, and the pubic triangle and labia are articulated simply 
by incised lines. This youthful and slim nursing figure does not overtly spell fertility 
in the sense that the large-breasted, broad-hipped figurines of Near Eastern 
prehistory do. She is no longer reduced to a few bodily parts. Instead, she represents 
an ideal of youthful beauty, an ideal that, I propose, is concerned with the image 
of the woman, not as a mother as a reproductive agent, but one who is an object 
of male sexual desire and pleasure. Her straightforward reproductive capabilities are 
de-emphasised in favour of her desirability. They are no longer as important as her 
ability to lure the male Gaze, to please the male viewer sexually. 
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Plate 14 Plaque with nursing 
mother, Girsu, Telloh, 
c.2100 BC. 


Pierre et Maurice Chuzeville / 
Louvre Museum. 


Plate 15. Babylonian terracotta relief plaque, 
nursing mother, Nippur, c.1700 Bc. 

After L. Legrain, Terracottas from Nippur, 
Philadelphia, PA, 1930. 
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The seductress 


The image referred to here as the ‘seductress’ has perhaps been associated with 
fertility in the minds of modern scholars even more so than the breast-feeding 
mother. The figure is presented in a frontal position to the viewer, holding up 
her breasts with her hands (Plate 16), or holding joint hands under her chest (see 
Plate 2 on p. 49). An alternative version of the frontal nude has one hand pointing 
to one breast and the other to her genitals, although this type is not as common 
in Mesopotamia as it is in the Levant. Most of these images were first produced 
in the nineteenth to eighteenth century BC and they continue to appear, without 
interruption, until the late first millennium BC. This type of nude female has 
generally been seen as the goddess Ishtar in her ‘fertility aspect’, or as one of her 
sacred prostitutes, an interpretation which is problematic, and clearly not valid in 
all cases. However, the iconographic intent of frontal nudes is not of foremost 
concern here. Beyond the straightforward iconographical association, what ideal 
of femininity does this image propose? All these figures are generally slim and have 
rounded hips and breasts that are neither small nor exaggerated. Either the pubic 
triangle is outlined with incised lines and a central vertical incision to indicate the 
separation of the labia, or the pubic hair is indicated by a series of parallel diagonal 
lines in rows, chevron pattern, or curls in which case the separation of the labia is 
not always visible. The hair is generally shoulder length, and worn loose, with a fillet 
around the forehead. Alternatively it is braided into numerous thick braids that hang 
to the shoulders in loops, and frame the youthful and rounded face. This idealisation 
of the female figure seems to replace a schematic or abbreviated earlier version 
common in the Ur III period (twenty-first century BC) when the sexual parts were 
emphasised by their greater size in comparison to the proportions of the body 
(Plate 17). The change occurring in the twentieth to nineteenth century BC still 
presents the genitals and breasts as the most prominent aspects of the female form, 
but the emphasis is reinforced through the pose or gesture of the figure rather than 
only through the exaggeration and abbreviation of particular bodily parts. The 
frontal display of the body and the gestures of pointing at the explicitly portrayed 
genitals and breasts place the viewer’s focus on these sexual attributes. The main 
purpose of these images appears to be the display of the sexual attributes in a way 
that seems to say, ‘desire me’. This pin-up approach to the representation of nude 
females again emphasises sexual allure, as in the nursing mothers, but here the 
figure is shown to the viewer as a temptress, and in many representations she is 
actively seductive. 

The seductress tempts the viewer. Her body is provocatively displayed, and she 
offers him her breasts by lifting them in her hands, or points to her breasts and 
genitals. These gestures are always described in scholarship as ‘symbolising fertility’ 
in the sense that the breast is a source of nourishment for infants, and the 
pubic triangle the producer of offspring. !? However, while not unrelated to fertility, 
the gestures, in my opinion, are more directly emphasising the erotic aspects of 
the woman’s body. The eroticism of these gestures is more clearly expressed in 
another category of Mesopotamian objects. Terracotta model beds often portray 
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Plate 16 Syrian-style ivory figure, 
eighth century BC. 
Nimrud, Zainab Bahrani. 


Plate 17. Terracotta figurine, 
Nippur, c.2100 Bc. 

After L. Legrain, Terracottas from 
Nippur, Philadelphia, PA, 1930. 


representations of copulating couples or frontal nude women lying on the bed 
(Plate 18). At times the couple is in an embrace and the woman offers her breast 
in her hand to the ithyphallic man. Clearly erotic arousal is implied in such a scene 
(U. Winter 1983: fig. 360). Alternatively, a nude female is displayed frontally 
on the surface of the bed, either lifting up her breasts with her hands, keeping 
her arms at her sides, or holding joint hands up in front of her (U. Winter 1983: 
fig. 362). The latter version, portraying the woman in a submissive static pose, 
must also have had sexual connotations to the Babylonian viewer. In all versions 
of these bed scenes the genitals of the females are carefully indicated. In fact, in some 
examples a single detailed pubic triangle covers the entire surface of the bed. In this 
way the pubic triangle functioned at times metonymically, the genitals standing in 
for the whole body of the nude. 
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Plate 18 Bed with couple in embrace, terracotta, provenance unknown, 
c.2000-1700 Bc. 
Pierre et Maurice Chuzeville / Louvre Museum. 
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It may be argued that these images were consciously meant to denote the 
female body as an icon of the fertile woman, but in this case, as in the previous one, 
the image is primarily sexual. The capabilities of the body in this representation 
of the nude are again not child-bearing and nurture but the promise of erotic 
pleasure. The greater emphasis on the representation of the vulva is an index of that 
sexual pleasure, and the presentation of the female body is a presentation of an 
object of desire of the male Gaze. The current de-emphasis of the vulva in scholarly 
discussions of visual imagery has been a result of our own modern reading of these 
images. One scholar went so far as to refer blithely to the pubic triangles on female 
images as cloth bikinis. Otherwise the pubic area of females in representations 
is not usually mentioned by art historians. This avoidance is a legacy of the Judaeo- 
Christian taboo, and Mesopotamian attitudes were in fact quite different from 
modern Western ones. Indeed, in most representations of Near Eastern female 
nudes greater attention is placed on the vulva than on the breasts, in terms of size 
and carved detail. In modern Western culture, however, the association of breasts 
with nurture has allowed them a greater visibility, and this attitude has affected our 
viewing of Near Eastern nudes. 

That this frontal female type was the inspiration for the short-lived and sporadic 
occurrence of nude female figures in Greece during the Orientalising period has 
been stated by Greek art historians for some time.! During this period Near Eastern 
iconography came into Greece in the form of many portable items, but interesting 
for our purposes is the fact that images such as the eighth-century ivory nude 
from the Kerameikos Cemetery in Athens had already revised the Near Eastern 
iconography to suit Greek taboos. It has often been noted that the original Near 
Eastern figures (see Plate 16 on p. 84), which were seen and imitated by the Greek 
craftsmen, represented a female form that was much more rounded than the 
angularised and geometricised Greek version.!* However, as was the case with the 
Knidian Aphrodite, the Greek artist chose to ignore one detail when borrowing 
the Near Eastern image. The frontal nude pose is eastern, as are the hairstyle and 
polos crown the Athenian figure wears, but the painstakingly detailed representation 
of the genitals on the Syrian and Phoenician ivories has been rejected by the Greek 
artist. Thus, it seems quite likely that in the eighth century BC the taboos docu- 
mented for the Classical period were already in place. 

None of the visual representations of nude women from Mesopotamia display 
a taboo of particular bodily parts, or represent a woman in the act of attempting 
to conceal her nudity from the viewer. If shame was in any way associated with the 
nude female body in Mesopotamia, it was not expressed visually. The textual record 
which has thus far not been taken into consideration in the interpretation of these 
representations corroborates this view. The similar attitudes in the textual and 
visual records can be illustrated by a few examples out of the vast literary corpus 
that comes down to us from antiquity. 

As Caroline Walker Bynum has demonstrated, not all cultures associate genitals 
and breasts immediately with sexuality as we do today. In medieval thought, for 
example, they were associated with food and nurture, fertility and decay (Bynum 
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1991: 79-117). In Mesopotamia, on the other hand, the equation of the body with 
sexuality rather than the usually emphasised fertility is stressed in ancient texts. 
Literary texts place a great emphasis on the eroticism of the female body, and the 
vulva is usually the focal point in erotic poetry. In the Mesopotamian literary 
descriptions of sexual intercourse there is no privileging of the penis over the vulva 
(Cooper 1997). Moreover, there is no taboo on the word vulva in any of the 
Mesopotamian literary genres, nor were there derogatory terms or euphemisms 
associated with the vulva as was the case in Classical Greece. 

The emphasis on the vulva as the site and source of sexual pleasure rather than 
the producer of offspring is clearly paralleled in the contemporary literature from 
ancient Mesopotamia. Texts written in the Akkadian and Sumerian languages 
consistently refer to the vulva as a visually attractive and a sexually alluring aspect 
of women. The same attributes are associated with the female pubic hair, and female 
nudity is consistently referred to as seductive, alluring, and even irresistible.1® 

The Akkadian language had at least five words for the female genitals, all of 
which are associated with attractiveness or charm, and two Sumerian goddesses 
were dedicated to the vulva alone (Jacobsen 1987a: 157; Holma 1911: 95-110). 
As in the visual images, there is also more emphasis on the vulva than on the breasts 
in Mesopotamian erotic literature: 


One comes up to her the city is built on pleasure! 
‘Come here, give me what I want’ the city is built on pleasure! 
Then another comes up to her the city is built on pleasure! 
‘Come here, let me touch your vulva’ the city is built on pleasure! 
‘Since I’m ready to give you all what you 

want’ the city is built on pleasure! 
‘Get all the young men of your city 

together’ the city is built on pleasure! 
‘Let’s go to the shade of the wall!’ the city is built on pleasure! 


Seven for her midriff, seven for her loins __ the city is built on pleasure! 
Sixty then sixty satisfy themselves in turn 
upon her nakedness the city is built on pleasure! 
Young men have tired, Ishtar will not tire _ the city is built on pleasure! 
‘Get on with it, fellows, for my lovely vulva!’ 
the city is built on pleasure! 


As the girl demanded the city is built on pleasure! 
The young men heeded, gave her what she 
asked for the city is built on pleasure! 


(B. Foster 1993: 590)!° 


The adornment of the female body with jewellery as a device of erotic allure is also 
paralleled in texts that describe the woman preparing for the bridegroom and 
nuptial bed by bathing and putting on jewellery. These adornments are considered 
part of the charms of seduction: 
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Tashmetu dangles a gold ornament in my Nabu’s lap, 
‘My lord, put an earring on me, 

‘That I may give you pleasure in the garden, 

‘Nabu, my darling, put an earring on me, 

‘That I may make you happy in the [ ].’!” 


The emphasis on female sexual allure and the association of the nude or bejewelled 
body with this allure is distinctive of Mesopotamian culture. In Akkadian and 
Sumerian literature, allure and seductiveness are the most desirable qualities in 
a woman, as is vigour for a man. The following lines from an incantation against 
a witch equate the two attributes: 


The sorceress, she who walks the streets, 

Who intrudes in houses, 

Who prowls in alleys, 

Who lurks in the square, 

She keeps turning in front and behind, 

She stands in the street and turns foot(ways) around, 

She has blocked passage on the square, 

She has robbed the young man of his vigor, 

She took away the attractiveness of the fine young woman.!8 

Allure or attraction is clearly associated with the nude female body in the epic of 
Gilgamesh where the harlot’s baring of her bosom and opening of her legs reveal 
her attractions. 

The frontality of the nude female images can also be read as a sign of the erotic 
allure of these figures. Availability and temptation are emphasised in this pose. Such 
a pose is in fact used in much more recent art to depict temptresses, for example, 
in scenes of the Temptation of St Antony by Charles Dollman, or by Paul Cézanne, 
and is also used in pornography today. The isolation of these nudes, either as a single 
frontal figure on a rectangular plaque or within the narrative context of a scene, 
serves further to underscore their passive availability, and dispels any possible 
menace through the mastery of the spectator’s viewpoint. 

Neither the image of the breast-feeding mother nor that of the seductress is ever 
in a narrative position. Even when the latter figure is placed in the midst of a narrative 
scene, such as on cylinder seal carvings, she is placed frontally, in the midst of other 
figures, both male and female, that can be clearly read as interacting with one another 
but not with her (see Plate 32 on p. 132). At times the nudes are smaller, about half 
the size of the surrounding figures, or appear standing on pedestals and seem to 
represent statues. These nude female images should also be read as an index or 
emblem of sexuality. They are an erotic ideal and elicit an erotic male Gaze. The 
frontality of these images both in seal designs and in statues, as well as their gestures 
of lifting and offering their breasts or pointing at their breasts and genitals, allows 
them to confront the viewer, and therefore offer themselves to him directly. 
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The images discussed above have been in the form of small figures or plaques, 
or appear on seal carvings. They are all ‘minor arts’, as opposed to ‘high art’, and 
are therefore likely to be dismissed as not being of great artistic significance. Yet 
these minor arts clearly reflected large-scale, monumental versions of the same 
imagery.!? One life-size marble female nude does survive (Plate 19). It represents 
the youthful figure of a girl. The head and part of the arms are missing, as well as 
the lower legs. The breasts are small but rounded, and the condition of the surface 
does not allow us to conclude if the nipples were carved in relief. Yet the pubic 
triangle was carefully carved in low relief with rows of ‘snail’ curls. This latter detail 
has always been disregarded in the scholarly literature on this statue, and in fact 
the pubic area has not been represented in line drawings of this sculpture at all.?° 
The statue bears a cuneiform inscription on the back of the right shoulder that 
dates it to the reign of the Assyrian king Ashur-bel-kala (1073-1056 Bc) and this 
inscription is important for its statement of the statue’s purpose: 


(Property of) the palace of AS8ur-bel-[kala, king of the universe, strong 
king, king of As |syria, son of Tiglath-pileser (1), king of [the universe], 
strong [king, king of Assyria], son of ASSur-resa-isi (I) (who was) also 
king of the universe, [strong king, king of] Assyria: I made these sculptures 
in the provinces, cities and garrisons for titillation. As for the one who 
removes my inscriptions and my name: the divine Sibitti, the gods of the 
west, will afflict him with snake-bite.*! 


The inscription of Ashur-bel-kala clearly states that the statue was intended for 
erotic pleasure. This sculpture is similar to the images discussed above in its frontal 
pose, its portrayal of the feminine proportions, and the surface details added at the 
pubic triangle. All of these images represent the female body as the ideal of sexuality 
and an object of pleasure for the male Gaze, and the inscription on the life-size nude 
illustrates this attitude towards the female form very well. 

As in the visual depictions, the Mesopotamian textual evidence also suggests 
that women’s bodies were associated with erotic allure and sexuality, and that 
this sexuality was not seen as primarily functional, for the production of offspring, 
but as a source of male physical pleasure. The implication here is not that ancient 
Mesopotamia was a utopian society that saw a value in women equal to that of 
men, but that this patriarchal culture viewed erotic allure rather than reproduction 
as the most valued aspect of femininity. In Mesopotamian literary and visual imagery 
it was the vulva, emphatically exhibited as the sign of difference that defined 
femininity as other than man, and functioned as an index of femininity. The image 
of the idealised female body was thus the object of desire, and as such was the site 
of the crystallisation of the male Gaze, an aestheticised body presented for the male 
viewer’s pleasure. 
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Plate 19 Assyrian female figure, marble, Nineveh, 1073-1056 Bc. 
Zainab Bahrani. 
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The Hellenisation of Ishtar 


Greek art, with its wholly different aim of satisfying the aesthetic sense and 
its wholly other method of achieving this through employing an idealising 
realism far closer to nature, challenged near eastern art in both purpose 
and means. 

(E.H. Gombrich)?? 


Viewpoints such as the one expressed here by the distinguished art historian Ernst 
Gombrich are still prevalent in art historical discourse, and are not unusual even in 
Near Eastern scholarship. Greek art has provided the model for the appreciation 
and judgement of all other art, and it is still difficult not to think in terms similar 
to these. However, we must not assume that during the period of the Hellenistic 
colonisation of the east, Greek art was absorbed and integrated into Near Eastern 
representations without thought or question, or that Near Eastern artists necessarily 
saw Greek idealising realism as being closer to nature, or even technically preferable 
to their own art. Nevertheless, a great amount of stylistic and iconographic changes 
did take place in the fourth century BC as a result of the arrival of Hellenism in the 
east. But the diffusion of Greek artistic forms was not a random phenomenon. It 
is worth examining the changes that occurred during this time in more detail in 
order to see what part of the Greek visual vocabulary was accepted and incorporated 
into Near Eastern art, and what aspects remained unacceptable. 

Representations of nude female bodies were fairly consistent through the second 
and first millennia BC in Mesopotamia. While iconographies and styles may have 
varied, the Mesopotamian ideal of femininity as represented in nudity remained 
constant. The first changes in images of femininity occurred when Greek culture 
entered Mesopotamia with the conquest by Alexander of Macedon. Hellenistic 
female nude figures brought to Babylonia, or carved there after the Hellenistic 
conquest, seem to portray a totally new and different attitude towards the female 
body. In the new cities established by the Greek colonial settlers, such as Seleucia 
on the Tigris, a new type of feminine imagery made its way into Mesopotamia. 

Several sources of nude female statues can be distinguished at this time. Some 
of the figures were made in Greece and imported into Mesopotamia, and a number 
of terracottas were locally made from imported Greek moulds. Representations of 
nude women were also locally carved in stone and ivory in the Hellenised natural- 
istic style at this time, presumably by migrant Hellenisitc artists, and perhaps local 
Babylonian artists in the employ of Greek patrons also imitated the Hellenistic 
imports to suit the tastes of their new employers. However, local artists soon began 
to combine motifs and styles from East and West, and as a result the Mesopotamian 
image of the feminine also underwent some changes. At first this “Hellenisation’ 
of female figures is perhaps most obvious in the representations of frontal nudes. 
For example, the Near Eastern nude pointing at her breasts was now sometimes 
represented with a penis in the place of a vulva.?* This new depiction of female 
bodies with a penis shows that the hermaphrodite, a mythological character that 
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was typically Greek, came to Babylonia at this time. Before the Hellenistic period, 
it had never been an image in the Mesopotamian visual repertoire. However, the 
depiction of a penis on representations of feminine bodies is a replacement of female 
by male genitals in order to portray a specific iconographic type. Beyond this new 
iconography, what profound marks did Hellenism leave on Mesopotamian images 
of the nude? 

Seleucia always maintained a Greek elite who patronised their own workshops, 
and Greek consumers at first may have accounted for the majority of the new 
Greek figures. But Greek style and modelling techniques were surely adapted by 
Mesopotamian sculptors for Babylonian patrons as well since Hellenised Babylonian 
images continued to be produced long after Greek control of the area had been 
lost. Thus Ishtar, the goddess of sexuality, also came to be portrayed in this new 
style.?+ Yet certain features of Ishtar’s statue, and other Hellenising Babylonian 
nudes, remained entirely Mesopotamian. The use of inlaid eyes, and adornment 
with jewellery, as well as the addition of movable arms, are all Babylonian traditions 
combined with the Greek style. Perhaps more significant, however, is the fact that 
the Greek image of the feminine was never entirely acceptable to the Babylonians. 
They seem to have admired the Western expertise in stone carving and modelling, 
and adopted Greek forms readily enough, but the Greek image of femininity was 
rejected. Hellenistic-type female statues with smooth, undefined bodily surfaces 
and no indication of genitals were made acceptable only by painting on the details 
of the pubic area and nipples. Traces of paint survive on many of the Greek-style 
reclining nudes and Hellenised Ishtar figures from Babylonia dating from the 
Hellenistic period and later (Plate 20).7° The Babylonians continued to require 
their female figures to be anatomically correct in these details, despite the fact that 
the new style in carving dictated otherwise. 

During the Hellenistic period the arts of East and West merged together, forming 
an entirely new range of iconographic and stylistic representations in both Greece 
and the Near East. For instance, the loosening of the restraints of society on Greek 
women in the new eastern cities began to be reflected in Greek iconography. 
Subjects that had previously been taboo in Greek art, such as breast-feeding, began 
to appear in the artistic repertoire of the Greek settlers in Mesopotamia and 
elsewhere. Yet the nursing mothers in Greek style could only be shown clothed, 
and nude breast-feeding mothers were still carved only in a purely Near Eastern 
style. Similarly, it was not only the naturalism in modelling that was borrowed by 
the Mesopotamian artist. Iconographic types such as reclining nudes, hermaph- 
rodites, and women represented in elaborately carved drapery and veils now entered 
the Mesopotamian artistic repertoire, although these Greek types were modified, 
and often carved in Near Eastern schematised versions, or made use of the ancient 
tradition of combined materials. A clearly recognisable hybridity of forms and 
iconographies took place, and this hybridity occurred precisely because, like social 
and political institutions or religious practices, not all aspects of artistic repre- 
sentations were acceptable, and therefore could never be copied or borrowed 
wholesale by either Greeks or Babylonians. Many aspects of Greek social structure 
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and culture were resisted or modified in Hellenistic Mesopotamia, and the role of 
the arts as an important factor in the self-definition of society made them no 
exception. 


Conclusions 


The Near Eastern image of the female body, with its focus on and even exaggeration 
of the vulva, determines the female body as a sign and index of sexuality. It is a 
manifestation of, and acts as a lure for, the male Gaze. This construct of femi- 
ninity as the seductive object of desire is distinctive of ancient Mesopotamian 
culture, and was never accepted by the Greeks, even though the iconography 
of Near Eastern nudes was borrowed directly for the Greek figures. Similarly, 
Mesopotamians adopting Greek styles and carving techniques under Hellenistic 
colonisation rejected the Greek vision of the feminine. For the Greeks, the female 
nude functioned as a symptom of that culture’s anxiety and ambivalence towards 
the female body. The traditional interpretation of Near Eastern nude female figures 
as fertility fetishes, and Greek nude female figures as high art, serves to uphold a 
structure of cultural difference whereby the aesthetic realm is reserved for the West. 
In fact, both Greek and Mesopotamian cultures aestheticised the nude female 
body in order to make it presentable in art, but one achieved this by denying the 
genitals, by presenting a chaste and unthreatening form, while the other focused 
on provocative sexuality as the very essence of the feminine, emphatically exhibiting 
the genitals as the sign of difference. The ideology of gender in both cultures was 
subject to the requirements of masculine interest, but this interest was not 
necessarily the same. Although both visions of femininity were created by male 
artists for a masculine culture, each vision was a construct that was valid within its 
own society, and could not be exchanged along with the other accoutrements of 
civilisation. 

Because Classical Greece forms the very basis of the Western liberal humanist 
tradition any critical, non-celebratory view of that society is still considered to be 
subversive, but the celebration of Classical Greece as the origin of Western 
civilisation, especially in fields such as art history, has required the reduction of 
various cultures to comparative foils, to hieroglyphs that read as other-than-Greek. 
In this chapter I too have juxtaposed the East to the West, and I have done so self- 
consciously because I believe that an uncritical celebration of the pluralism 
of various cultural traditions is not possible at this time. Because the arts of the 
East have already been formed and constituted as ‘non-Western’ or Oriental, any 
attempt to investigate Near Eastern art and aesthetics without confronting this 
disciplinary structure is limited. All art historical and archaeological writings are 
problematised by questions of cultural hierarchisation, and cannot now be neatly 
separated from colonial discourse, especially since the traditional cultural exports 
of Western empires all relied heavily on the concept of the Classical ideal for their 
very foundation and legitimation of cultural superiority. Like sexual difference for 
the ancients, and the constitution of fetishism itself, racial and cultural difference 
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has either been denied or emphatically exhibited in traditional scholarly writing. 
If we do not investigate the modes of differentiation, fixation, and cultural 
hierarchisation still at play within this disciplinary discourse, Near Eastern arts, 
and those of other non-Western traditions, will continue to be the fetish of the 
barbarians at the gates. 
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Patronage, portraiture, identity 


During the second half of the third millennium BC an unparalleled number 
of images of women in the form of sculpture in the round were produced 
in southern Mesopotamia. These statues are generally unlike images of women in 
two-dimensional narrative art, whether political or religious, and they are also 
unlike images of female deities and female supernatural beings known primarily 
from the glyptic arts. Above all what sets these statues apart is not so much the 
medium of sculpture in the round as their function: they are images of real historical 
women, people who lived in antiquity and were represented in an image. The fact 
that these are statues of individuals places them into a genre of sculpture that is 
categorised as portraiture in art historical terms. But using this descriptive term 
‘portrait’ immediately brings up a number of semiotic concerns. Portraiture is a 
problematic term when applied to Mesopotamian representations of individuals 
since the term portrait in its current usage commonly implies representation by 
means of external resemblance. 

In the standard Western division of genres mimetic resemblance is the first 
criterion of portraiture. Because of this definition, there has been some discussion 
among art historians of the appropriateness of categorising Mesopotamian images 
of individuals as portraits. Of course, it can easily be demonstrated that even in the 
Western tradition of portrait sculpture other factors are involved besides the desire 
for external corporeal approximation. In the case of Renaissance paintings, 
produced during the period in the history of Western visual arts that relied most 
heavily on concepts of naturalistic resemblance, portraits were very self-consciously 
used to convey such things as social position, profession, and ancestral lineage, 
besides more obscure aspects of the sitter’s character, personality, and virtues that 
were considered to be reflected in her facial features. Thus, since the days of Giorgio 
Vasari, the sixteenth-century scholar of art, it became traditional in the study 
of portraiture to look at the image as an index of the personality of the person 
represented. The vulgar understanding of the term portraiture, derived primarily 
from the practices and beliefs of the Italian Renaissance, has been applied universally 
to representations of individuals by those who are unaware of the historically specific 
place of its development. So a notion of ‘portrait’ that was developed in the context 
of the social and economic requirements of early modern Europe, and included 
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such things as the establishment of rank of the newly emerging identities of 
merchant classes, and the uses of young women’s portraits in the marriage market, 
came to be considered universal. Yet even in the Western tradition portraiture 
had very different requirements at different times and places, and standards of 
approximation to the individual varied. One need only mention the example 
of Roman antiquity with its paradigmatic tradition of portraying veristic faces 
joined to what were seemingly mass-produced idealised bodies. For the Romans, 
the necessity of likeness was limited to the face, and even this verism did not 
remain constant but changed according to the social status of the individual 
portrayed or other more formal stylistic trends or fashions. While art historians of 
antiquity might be fully aware of the socio-historical context of this conception 
of ‘portraiture’, archaeologists working with visual arts often take ‘portrait’ as an 
unproblematic and universal term referring to external likeness. But the relationship 
between image and identity is a complex mixture of the requirements of function, 
self-presentation, and the Gaze, intersected by such things as social status, gender, 
and at times also ethnicity. 

In this chapter I shall argue that the images from Mesopotamia representing 
historical individuals are indeed ‘portraits’ because they represent the person in an 
image. I shall use this term because the criterion of external resemblance is far too 
elusive a measure for what constitutes ‘portraiture’ proper. The Mesopotamian 
portrait is actually linked to the person represented in much closer ways than the 
later tradition of external resemblance or approximation with which we are most 
familiar. Ifall portraiture is a mediated image, then schematisation, idealisation, or 
realism are simply based on a subjective scale of viewing. Several questions emerge 
specifically in relation to the Mesopotamian images that fall under the category 
of female portrait. Was the socio-economic situation at the time in which women 
commissioned images unique in Mesopotamian history, enabling women in author- 
ity to act as patrons of the arts? Why were such images commissioned at all? Do 
such images represent the female donor as a portrait? And finally, how is the fact 
of the act of commissioning being an act by a woman manifest in the image? 


Patronage, authorship, and power 


The portrait images of women from the third millennium BC under discussion 
here have been catalogued in a thorough and systematic manner, from both the 
art historical and the philological perspectives, in a number of publications (Braun- 
Holzinger 1977; Spycket 1981; Frayne 1993). I shall therefore not follow the 
empirical method by listing every extant example of a female image here. Instead 
a few examples will serve in a discussion of the function of this genre of images within 
their socio-historical context. The historical archive and archaeological record 
provide some information regarding the use of these images and thus supply a 
framework for an analysis. Looking to the historical archive for context is the usual 
working method in the art historical study of portraiture, and for Mesopotamia such 
an approach is possible because we have a wealth of written texts from the time of 
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this artistic production. In traditional art history one also looks at authorship, or 
the hand of the artist in the creative work. This type of investigation has never been 
possible for Mesopotamia (or other ancient societies which did not see the need 
to record names of artists) so that authorship is usually transferred to, or collapsed 
into, patronage: the commissioner of the work is accredited with the resulting 
image or end product as we see it. Questions of authorship and of patronage 
therefore become merged. In terms of function, it has long been known that such 
statuary represented the individual as a worshipper, and was to be placed in a temple. 
A number of these images, both male and female, have been discovered in situ, in 
temples. Numerous others bear inscriptions that dedicate them to specific deities 
for the life of the patron, the patron’s family, and sometimes also for the life of the 
ruler. The following example of an inscription is from a statue of a seated female, 
with legs folded under her body, from Girsu (modern Telloh) in the ancient 
province of Lagash (Plate 21): 


To Nin-egalla, her lady 

[. .., dedicated (this object) ] for the 

Life of Gudea, ruler of Lagash 

She fashioned it [into a statue of hers | 

and brought it to her into (her) house. 

This statue is called ‘my lady [is Nin-egalla ]. 
(Edzard 1997: 176) 


This inscription seemingly dedicated the statue for the life of Gudea, the ruler 
of Lagash at that time, rather than for the donor herself. However, the name of 
the donor is not preserved, due to a break in the stone. The pious act of worship 
seems therefore to be primarily for the benefit of Gudea. Other inscriptions, 
however, clearly mention the female donor herself as well as the name of the ruler, 
her husband: 


To N[in .. .], her lady, Nin-alla, 
daughter of [ Ur-Ba Ju, ruler [of Lagash] 
dedicated (this object) 
for the life of Gudea, ruler of Lagash, her husband 
and (also) for her (own) life. 
The statue is called ‘my lady addressed me; (and) 
on the appropriate day I set to work’. 

(Edzard 1997: 179) 


Such a statue is therefore a votive image donated by an individual as an act of piety. 
It stands in the place of the worshipper in perpetual prayer before the deity. The 
prayers could be dedicated for the life of the donor herself, but were also often 
dedicated for the life of her husband or children (e.g. Asher-Greve 1985: Taf. 20; 
Braun-Holzinger 1977: 75). But such a practice is not confined to what was 
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Plate 21 Seated female votive, stone, Girsu, Telloh, ¢.2100 Bc. 
Pierre et Maurice Chuzeville / Louvre Museum. 
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accepted as a proper female dedication, since men also dedicated votive statues to 
family members. One example of an Early Dynastic worshipper statue of Meanesi, 
from Lagash, bears a dedication for the life of the mother as well as the father of 
the ruler (Braun-Holzinger 1977: 74): 


For [ Lugalurub-Ama’ushumgal Jana, Meane[si], [son of E]nan[atum ruler 
of Lagash — when EJnanatum, ruler of Lagash, chosen in her [heart] by 
Nanshe, chief executive for Ningirsu, [son] begotten by Lugal-urub, son 
of Akurgal ruler of Lagash, [ beloved brother of Eanatum ruler of Lagash ], 
[buil]t the Ib[ gal] for In[ana and made the] E[ana surpass (the temples) 
in all other lands for her], he (Meanesi) fashioned his statue and set it up 
before Lugalurub in his temple. [May it pray to] Lugalurub [in the ‘palace’ 
of Urub] for the life of his father Enanatum, for the life of his mother 
Ashum’eren, and for his own life! 

(Cooper 1986: 53) 


While the dedication for the life of the husband, or at times father, can be explained 
in terms of the subservience of women, it is not a practice limited to female votives. 
Dedications made by male donors who were not of the ruling family or in the 
ruling class often mention the name of the king as recipient of the benefits of the 
dedication alongside their own names. Thus many votive objects donated by 
officials of the ruler, scribes, craftsmen, and so on specify a dedication for the king 
as well as for the donor. At the same time female members of the ruling class are 
known to have made votive offerings only for themselves, and these are recorded 
in several inscriptions, whereas male functionaries do not. What this situation 
indicates is that class was perhaps even more of an issue than gender when it came 
to the requirements and conventions of votive offerings. There are also inscriptions 
on royal male statues that state the dedication is for the life of the ruler himself, as 
well as for his wife and children: 


For Ninshubur, the emissary of An, for the life of [Mes ]kigala, [ gover ]nor 
[of Adab . . .] from the cedar mountains he . . . For the lives of his wife 
and children, he dedicated this to Ninshubur, his [ go ]d. Its [the statue’s | 
name is ‘Have Mercy on my prayers!’ 

(Cooper 1986: 17) 


The earliest objects commissioned by women, as far as we know today, are those 
recorded for the Early Dynastic period (Cooper 1986: 69), and many votive statues 
of female worshippers without inscription survive from this time (Braun-Holzinger 
1977; Asher-Greve 1985; Spycket 1981). We might imagine that at least some 
were commissioned by women, although we still need to be wary of assuming a 
direct correlation between the person represented and the person ordering the 
statue to be sculpted. Nevertheless, when a statue survives with the inscription 
intact identifying the person represented we have the opportunity of considering 
the identity of the individual in relation to the image. 
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Among the earliest inscribed statues from Mesopotamia is a statue from Kish 
dating to the Early Dynastic period which has a fragmentary inscription that refers 
to the King of Kish. Although the head is missing, the image appears to be of a 
female since the form of attire resembles that most often worn by female votives 
of the time (Plates 22 and 23). Another early statue inscription bears the name of 
Geme-Bau, daughter of Enentarzi, Sanga Priest of Ningirsu (c.2360 BC) (Spycket 
1981: 67; Cooper 1986: 68). The most unusual Early Dynastic votive image is that 
of Urnanshe the Singer, from Mari in modern-day Syria (Plate 24). Urnanshe 
is visually of indeterminate gender, and the name of the person recorded in the 
inscription cannot be categorised as either masculine or feminine with any certainty. 
The alabaster statue represents a person seated on a cushion of reed matting, with 
legs crossed. The skirt he wears, made of thick wool, is generally worn by male 
votives, where the person is clearly identified as masculine by name or by such 
markers as a thick beard. The aspects of Urnanshe that are usually considered 
feminine are the softness of the facial features, the clean-shaven face, and the 
rounded breasts. On the other hand, in female statuary, the breasts would be 
covered, and Urnanshe’s luxurious long hair ending in a series of well-groomed 
curls right above his waistline is not a hairstyle that we should assume was feminine. 
Length of hair was apparently not a marker of gender during the Early Dynastic 
period, or earlier in third millennium Bc. A number of male figures with long hair 
appear in the iconography of the Uruk and Jamdat Nasr periods, for example, on 
the uppermost register of the Uruk Vase (see Plate 33 on p. 136), and long hair 
continues to be favoured by men in the Akkadian period and later. 

Julia Asher-Greve has discussed the image of Urnanshe. She points out that 
there is another gender category to consider when studying ancient Mesopotamia, 
and that is the castrate, called in Sumerian amar-TUD. She sees Urnanshe as an 
example of a eunuch or castrato whose body is therefore outside the bipolarity of 
male/female we tend to look for in all such statuary (Asher-Greve 1997a). Castrate 
is a term that was applied to both humans and animals in Sumerian texts (Maekawa 
1980). The castrated humans are listed as the sons of female weavers, and were 
apparently castrated at an early age. The reasons for this practice in the third millen- 
nium are still unclear, but the later European practice of castration for the purposes 
of maintaining a desirable singing voice has also been a favoured explanation for 
Urnanshe, whose inscription refers to him as an important singer (zar-mah) of 
the city of Mari. The votive statue of Urnanshe the Singer is exceptional in 
this androgyny. Early Dynastic statues are usually quite clearly indicated as either 
male or female by means of inscription, clothing, hairstyle, and so on, in a strict 
convention of masculine and feminine forms, with little to differentiate them 
otherwise, such as indications of age, bodily shape, or facial features. 

How did these images come to signify the person mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion? Can we really refer to these votives as portraits? A definition of portraits as 
resemblant signs would indicate that these are not in fact portraits since they are 
not likenesses of the commissioners, yet they are some form of a representation 
nevertheless. If we return to the meaning of the word representation then we recall 
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Plate 22 Votive statue, stone, Kish. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


Plate 23 Votive statue, stone, Kish. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
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Plate 24 Urnanshe the Singer, alabaster, Mari, c.2400 Bc. 
Giraudon / Art Resource, New York. 
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that it contains the notion of presence in it. It is to make something present in spatial 
terms in a location, and in temporal terms of immediacy as opposed to a past or 
future. The sense of rank implied in the difference between original and copy, sitter 
and portrait is complicated in the Mesopotamian tradition. Portraits in this tradition 
were extensions of a subjectivity, spatially and temporally. They are the fullest 
possible equivalences — an equivalence conceived of as the essence of the person. 
Whereas ‘representation’ has a vertical dimension in mimesis, a higher and lower 
order or form of presence, in the Near Eastern tradition the relationship can be 
described in anti-Platonic terms as horizontal (Deleuze 1994). While we might 
think of these votives as arbitrary signs because of their abstract, geometricised 
style of carving and lack of interest in resemblance or naturalism, they are signs that 
signify in a more indexical fashion than portrait traditions of later Western arts. 
Like the other extensions of the body, the image became an index of the presence 
of the woman represented. 

In general there are far more extant male statues in the round with inscriptions 
identifying the donor than there are female equivalents. While such things as the 
accident of recovery may play a role in this imbalance, we further assume that men, 
specifically elite or royal men, were in a better position to commission images of 
themselves than non-elites and elite women. Numerous religious and historical 
texts make clear that an image of oneself was a means of appeasing the gods with 
eternal prayers, as well as a means of achieving immortality (Bahrani 1995). The 
inscriptions remaining on some statues further verify the use of the portrait as 
self-image. We can thus assume that it was desirable for all to have such an image 
regardless of gender. If this was the case then why were more votive images of 
women commissioned in certain periods than in others? 

The traditional response to this question has been one which is derived from 
the theory that women’s positions in Mesopotamian society gradually degenerated. 
A decline is charted from the Sumerian period (construed as more democratic 
and liberal) to the Semitic patriarchies that followed and led to a greater suppression 
of women, perhaps even culminating in the harems of Islam (e.g. Kramer 1976: 
chapters 1-2). In other words, the explanation has been that women’s social 
positions were more independent ofa patriarchal authority in the third millennium 
BC, thus allowing them to commission works of art, whereas in later Mesopotamia 
women were somehow denied the possibility of becoming patrons of works 
of art. 

The archival evidence from the second half of the third millennium is indeed vast, 
so that we are able to estimate the socio-economic position of women far better 
than at any other period. More than one hundred thousand economic texts survive. 
They date from this time, specifically from a fifteen-year period in the mid-twenty- 
fourth century BC, and from another period of approximately one hundred years, 
spanning the twenty-first century BC, which is equivalent to the Third Dynasty of 
Ur. These cuneiform tablets are mostly derived from excavations at the southern 
Mesopotamian sites of Ur (Tell al Muqqayar) and Girsu (Telloh), and for the Ur 
III period also from Umma (Djokha), Nippur (Nifur), and Puzurish-Dagan 
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(Drehem). The texts relate information on the economic activities of both men and 
women (Van De Mieroop 1987: 53). Thus we are fortunate in having a record 
that is not limited to describing men’s roles in the economy. In the earlier part of 
the third millennium, until about 2400 Bc, the sources are more limited, and are 
also difficult to read because they are written in the early forms of cuneiform script. 
Some of these texts contain the word geme (‘woman’) a term that might specify 
woman of the dependent classes (Van De Mieroop 1987: 53). Numerous names 
of elite women are known from the Early Dynastic period (Asher-Greve 1985: 
146-148). And by the Early Dynastic IIIa period legal documents record that 
women were able to make economic decisions of their own, and to buy and sell 
houses privately (Edzard 1968; Van De Mieroop 1987). 

The most prominent institution known from the late Early Dynastic period 
is the é-Bau. The Sumerian name é-Bau translates literally as ‘the house’ or the 
‘temple of the goddess Bau’. An archive discovered in the city of Girsu (modern 
Telloh) records the economic activities of this institution. The é-Bau was essentially 
the queen’s household, and was always overseen by a female administrator, even 
though the name of a goddess is associated with it. This institution of the é-Bau 
remained in continuous use through the second half of the third millennium Bc, 
and several generations of queens are recorded as having been its administrators. 
As an economic institution, it was apparently self-contained and self-sufficient. Its 
archives demonstrate that women were able to participate in the economic sphere, 
separately from men, and on the same terms, although this participation may indeed 
have been at a lesser scale. 

Perhaps one of the most important conclusions we can draw from this substantial 
economic archive is that a division between public and private along male/female 
gender lines did not exist in the economy of early Mesopotamia (Van De Mieroop 
1999: 138-160). This is a vital point because it reminds us of the flaws inherent 
in universalising a modern bourgeois notion of patriarchal orders and gender 
occupations. While we cannot then conclude from this situation that these women 
were proto-feminists — and that Sumerian society was not androcentric — it does 
make clear that what acceptable female behaviour is, and what women can and 
cannot do, is not always the same in every patriarchal society. The idea that married 
women do not work outside the house and remain sequestered in the sphere of the 
nuclear family is truly a Western bourgeois notion. For many societies, even today, 
working outside the home is not equivalent to being ‘liberated’. While this may 
seem an obvious thing to state, even feminist scholarship that discusses women’s 
roles inside and outside the home generally seems to forget this situation is different 
outside the modern West. 

It is important to stress here that the earliest and best-documented Sumerian 
women’s administration, which is this ¢-Bau of Girsu, is also the source of the 
first comprehensive administrative archive of any kind from Mesopotamia. The 
religious name most commonly associated with this archive is misleading, however, 
since é-Bau, or temple /house of Bau, is in fact a renaming of what in an earlier 
period was clearly referred to as a royal women’s household. The archive from this 
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household is made up of an enormous amount of tablets that were discovered in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries AD at Girsu, through excavation 
as well as looting. It consists of 1,600 tablets, all of which date to the end of the 
Early Dynastic period, but the dates of the tablets span a period from the reigns of 
the last three independent city-rulers of the state of Lagash: Enentarzi, Lugalanda, 
and Uru’inimgina. The earlier tablets do not use the name €-Bau to refer to this 
institution, but instead refer to the administrative unit by the Sumerian name, 
é-M{I, the ‘women’s household’. The inscriptions make clear that this ‘household’ 
belonged to the wives of the above-mentioned rulers. These queens’ names are 
recorded as having been Dimtur, Baranamtara, and Shasha. It seems that due to 
political changes made by the usurper Uru’inimgina, the last of this group of rulers 
(¢.2350 BC), the household was renamed ‘household of (the goddess) Bau’. In 
practice, however, this did not have much of an effect on its day-to-day functioning, 
and it remained an institution in the charge of the ruler’s wife. 

When it first came to be known to Mesopotamian scholarship, the ¢-Bau archive 
was taken as evidence for the development ofa theory of the Sumerian temple-city 
in which the temple or ‘the interest of the deity’ controlled the economy. But this 
theory was later challenged by those Sumerologists who were able to demonstrate 
that the é-Bau was actually a renaming of the earlier institution in Girsu, called 
the é-MI, and that the latter was in fact the household of the wife of the city-ruler. 
The renaming of the institution during the reign of Uru’inimgina has been the focus 
of much scholarly debate in more recent years, precisely because the name of é-Bau 
had originally led to the mistaken concept that early Mesopotamian society as 
a whole was one of temple-cities. This debate over the extent of the temple’s role 
in the economy of Sumer continues, and has, as Van De Mieroop points out, unfor- 
tunately diverted attention from the interest in this important institution as a major 
force in the economy which, in any case, was always under the control of a woman 
(Van De Mieroop 1999: 156). 

The texts record that the é-M[ was controlled by Dimtur and Baranamtara 
during the reigns of their husbands, Enentarzi and Lugalanda. By the time of 
the reign of Uru’inimgina, the institution had expanded from a workforce of about 
fifty into an institution with fifteen hundred dependants. It was at this time that 
it came to be renamed as the household of the goddess Bau, perhaps as a part of 
the series of reforms instated by Uru’inimgina, but it appears to have continued 
under the control of his wife even after this renaming. Shasha, Uru’inimgina’s own 
wife, apparently replaced Baranamtara as administrator (Maekawa 1973-1974; 
Van De Mieroop 1987). Urwinimgina was the last independent Early Dynastic 
ruler of Lagash, and the é-Bau disappears from the record after the conquest of 
Girsu by Lugalzagesi, but the é-MI reappears again in later third millennium texts, 
both Sargonic (Akkadian) and of the Ur II dynasty. 

An important point is that the ¢-Bau archive records that the household was 
not simply concerned with ‘women’s work’. It was a fully functioning economic 
organisation that controlled a large agricultural area. Agricultural activity, field- 
work, canal maintenance, animal husbandry, and fishing are among the activities 
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documented in the tablets. The household seems to have been involved in all 
manner of agricultural processes from sowing to the final milling of the grain for 
the production of bread and beer. A weaving mill where women produced the 
cloth needed for its dependants is also recorded. Goods that were not produced 
by the household itself were acquired by external trade, the processes of which are 
also recorded. The documents state explicitly that the wife of the city-ruler was 
the ultimate authority overseeing all of these activities. For instance, food rations 
were handed out by her, and texts regarding income end with the assertion that 
the goods were given to her. In the event of a peaceful change of city-ruler, the 
head of the women’s household remained in place. Thus, when Dimtur’s husband 
Enentarzi died, she remained in charge for some time while her son Lugalanda 
ruled the city-state. Only later, presumably upon Dimtur’s death, did Lugalanda’s 
wife, Baranamtara, succeed her as the head of the é-MI. 

Of course, the autonomy of the women’s household may have been an adminis- 
trative fiction to some extent. But when Urw’inimgina usurped the throne of 
Lagash and put his wife Shasha in charge he did not interfere substantially with 
its functioning. After two years Urw’inimgina changed his title from ‘governor’ 
to ‘king’ and radically reformed several aspects of the government. It was only then 
that he renamed his wife’s household as the temple of the goddess Bau. At the 
same time, the households of several other royal family members were terminated, 
and their personnel transferred to Shasha’s household. Thus, the Bau-temple grew 
substantially during the reign of Uru’inimgina, who may have also taken over more 
of its economic activities at this time (Maekawa 1973-1974: 4). Before the admin- 
istration of Shasha, therefore, the institution may have had far greater autonomy 
in the economic sphere of Lagash. In any case, while the é-Bau or the é-MI’s 
existence should not lead to the conclusion of a society or an economy run solely 
or primarily by women, there is ample evidence of women’s activities in the 
economic sphere during this time. 

These third-millennium economically independent households or institutions 
were of course not limited to women. It seems that each member of the ruling house 
had such an estate at his or her disposal for their support, the size depending on 
the importance of the owner. The ruler himself had the largest organisation, while 
his wife and other members of the family had smaller estates. When Uruw’inimgina 
reformed this system by naming the estates as houses of the gods, he did not need 
to make any fundamental changes since the divine sphere could be seen as paralleled 
by the earthly ruling house. The gods Ningirsu, Bau, and Igalima stood in for 
the royal family: king, queen, and prince. It is possible that in practice the male 
head of the family may have had the ultimate say over what happened in these 
organisations. However, even if this was the case, ideally at least, the ruler’s wife 
had her own estate and this encompassed a substantial part of the economic 
resources of the state (Van De Mieroop 1999: 157). Control of the economic 
resources of the state was not simply ‘patriarchal’ then, or a matter of men in charge 
and women excluded and limited to the domestic realm, but involved class 
hierarchies beyond binary gender divisions. 
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The Ur II period marks a tremendous change in the political situation in 
Babylonia. What had been a series of independent city-states became politically 
unified under a dynasty from Ur. The royal family of the Ur III dynasty was very 
extensive due to the practice of multiple marriages for diplomatic purposes (Van 
De Mieroop 1989: 58-62). A large archive derived from the palace bureaucracy 
is preserved from this period, and this makes clear that during this time royal 
involvement in the economy was substantial. The king had become divine and his 
authority was now supreme. Yet within this highly centralised structure, royal wives 
continued to maintain a position of economic responsibility of their own. However, 
there is no longer any evidence ofa self-contained women’s estate as in the earlier 
period. Whether this may be due to the accident of recovery, because of the source 
of the extant texts, is still unclear. 

The largest economic organisation of the state in the Ur III period was concerned 
with the collection and distribution of livestock, provided by all subject regions for 
the support of the dynastic palace and its cults. This system was created by Shulgi, 
a king who was responsible for centralising the Ur III state (Steinkeller 1987). Ur 
was one of several distribution centres through which the products of the various 
provinces and subject peripheral regions were exchanged. During this time the 
livestock centre was near Nippur, in a place renamed Puzrish-Dagan. A smaller 
organisation had existed there before Shulgi’s reign, and it was under the authority 
of a queen, Shulgi-simti. This organisation continued to function even when 
Shulgi’s larger structure was put in place (Sigrist 1992: 222-46; Sallaberger 1993: 
18-25). Shulgi-simti’s organisation collected livestock from various sources, 
including numerous women: princesses, high courtiers, and the wives of state 
officials (Sigrist 1992: 231-232). The queen herself received the profits from this 
organisation, and a number of cults under her patronage also appear to collect 
profits. For example, a cult devoted to two otherwise rarely attested goddesses, 
Belat-Deraban and Belat-Shuhnir, seems to have been brought by Shulgi-simti to 
Ur from her home region and was also a beneficiary (Sallaberger 1993: 19-20). By 
this time the situation had changed since only one official in charge of this organ- 
isation had a name that can be identified as female with any certainty. However, it 
is possible that several more of its administrators were also women since gender 
is not so easily recognised in Sumerian names (Van De Mieroop 1989: 57). 

When Shulgi-simti died, this particular organisation apparently ceased to 
function. Nevertheless, royal women continued to be active in the public sphere 
in the Ur III period, even if their role was now integrated within the larger 
system under the control of the king. Royal wives continued to patronise certain 
religious cults, for example. Chief among these was a cultic rite devoted to the day 
of the new moon, described as the day the moon disappeared by the Sumerians 
(Sallaberger 1993: 60-63). Besides controlling the economic institutions of the 
é-Bau and the é-MI, women are recorded throughout the third millennium as 
owners of farm land, in charge of businesses dealing with textiles and with metals, 
and were legally capable of buying and selling property of their own (Van De 
Mieroop 1987). In addition to economic transactions and religious activities, 
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the Ur III archives further record that elite women were involved in diplomatic 
relations with women in other cities. Non-elite women are also attested in these 
texts. They apparently made up a considerable part of the labour force in agricultural 
production and were also involved in specialised crafts such as weaving and pottery 
(Maekawa 1980; Asher-Greve 1985). Elite women therefore had access to substan- 
tial economic resources. They were not economically dependent on their husbands. 
They seem to have controlled their own households; these were public institutions 
in that they functioned on the same basis as the king’s household (Van De Mieroop 
1999). We can conclude, then, that elite women had a certain amount of autonomy, 
and while the involvement of women in the economy may or may not have been 
an interaction primarily with other women, these attested independent activities 
of women do indicate that women’s positions in third-millennium Mesopotamia 
were not as circumscribed as one might think, and are unparalleled in neighbouring 
ancient cultures. 

How does all of this archival evidence relate to the production of the votive 
image? The texts primarily refer to economic activities, not to the commissioning 
of works of art. An important point here is that the greatest amount of female 
votive portraits date from the same time as these texts, namely to the second half 
of the third millennium. During the Ur II period a number of female portraits 
appear to have been made that are attributable to specific women via inscriptions, 
or, when in fragmentary condition, seem to belong to the same genre of inscribed 
votive. Thus a correlation is seen between the time of the popularity of these images 
and the economic independence of women. But the correlation is not so simple. 
First, the production of male statues in the round decreased at the same time as 
that of their female counterparts. Furthermore, after the decline in the production 
of these images, women were able to commission other expensive items apparently 
with no obstacle beyond the economic status of the woman in question. Texts record 
women commissioning items of jewellery and votive objects, for example (Sasson 
1990). The fact that many of the excavations yielding the sculpture also produced 
a large amount of the texts cannot be ignored. Rather than seeing these as two 
separate records, visual and textual, each corroborating the other, we might consider 
that when texts and images come from the same source, such as Girsu, we are in effect 
discussing the same archive. Even if this is not always the case, and find spots differ, 
the problem of confirmation remains. Since we have no similar amounts of economic 
documents, or indeed portrait sculpture in the round, from other periods we remain 
unable to conclude that more women commissioned images of themselves because 
of their greater social or economic independence. Both the assumptions of greater 
independence and larger amount of commissioned works are based on a lack in 
the archaeological and textual record, and are therefore arguments of negative 
determination, a questionable methodology (Van De Mieroop 1999). At this time 
we are yet unable to support the claim of the traditional teleological thesis of 
women’s worsening socio-economic positions by means of the archaeological or 
the textual record. We are consequently unable to maintain that women’s patronage 
of portrait images declined due to these declining conditions. 
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Subjectivity and the limits of the body 


The notion that Sumerian women, as independent subjects, were in a better socio- 
economic position to become patrons of the arts has been further supported by 
those feminist historians who wished to find a utopian moment in antiquity when 
women were in positions equal, or superior, to those of men, as well as by scholars 
in favour of the theory of a post-Sumerian democratic decline. So we have been 
working with two presuppositions: the first is that independent women in the past 
could be patrons of works of art such as portraits, and that the production of these 
works decreases with the decline of women’s socio-economic status; the second is 
that the relationship of votive image to the patron or donor is one of authorship. 
The sculptural production under consideration here, however, is neither a matter 
of autonomous female subjects seeing themselves and making images of themselves, 
nor simply of female subjects belonging to an elite class, the position of which 
actually enabled them to hire male sculptors to make these images. In the general 
search for female subjects in history this statuary has been fixed upon as docu- 
mentation, but how does this documentation work? Does it reflect a kind of 
gendered authorship where a true female subjectivity rather than a constructed 
femininity survives in the image? In the study of female patrons in Mesopotamia 
commissioning their own works we run into problems that are similar to those that 
arise with the notion of a pure female Gaze in the works of women artists of later 
periods. The possibility of a pure Gaze of the female artist, outside hegemonic 
ideologies of gender, has been called into question by feminist art historians of 
later periods (Pollock 1996, 1999; Lewis 1996). I would suggest that the critique 
of authorship and the Gaze is relevant here also, even though we are concerned with 
women patrons rather than artists. In the study of antiquity patronage becomes the 
place where authorship is positioned simply because we have no access to artists and 
their identities. While patronage is surely important in the production of works 
of art, we cannot assume that Mesopotamian female patrons could transcribe 
some authentic femininity into their statuary simply because they were women. In 
order to make that argument we would have to presuppose some transhistorical 
notion of biologically determined gender characteristics, a sort of universal feminine 
stereotype. Nevertheless, these women as cultural producers are distinctive in 
Mesopotamian antiquity. As women patrons they must have been positioned 
differently within society even if that position was never outside the dominant 
ideology prevalent at the time. It is a mistake to think, as some recent feminist 
work in ancient Near Eastern studies implies, that women who act independently 
are somehow exempt from the ideology of gender, or that images of women that 
depict their real daily occupations are not ideological in content. To this criticism 
one might also add that it is a mistake to think that feminist critique is somehow 
beyond ideology since feminist/gender theory, like Marxism and other master 
narratives, is itself an ideology. We therefore necessarily approach these images 
from within our own contemporary ideas of what is an ideal gender position. We 
cannot assume that these images can give us a direct access to the ancient equivalent 
of proto-feminists. 
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Instead of considering these female votive statues as documents of the condition 
of being biologically woman and female (oppressed or otherwise) at the end of 
the third millennium BC we might consider that art is a site for the inscription 
of sexual difference (Pollock 1988: 81). We might also remember that as women 
these patrons still need to be seen within specific historical formations. Even if 
we are dealing with female subjectivity, femininity cannot be the singular essence 
or meaning of the work. In images such as portraits, whether they are idealised, 
stylised or mimetic, there is a great tendency to view the work as realistic. That is, 
as a signifier they are assumed to be the same as the pre-existing signified so that 
the process of production of this signifier-portrait is elided. Yet, as I shall argue, 
in Mesopotamian thinking this type of votive image is indeed a portrait, because 
it is an image that fully expresses an identity as presence. As a genre then, the 
Mesopotamian votive image should make us rethink the gap between woman as 
image — the object of the (normative masculine) subject’s Gaze — and woman 
as historically defined subject in her own right. The standard visual analysis of 
gender and representation, derived primarily from feminist art historical critiques 
of modern arts, is thus complicated by this artistic genre because in ancient thought 
it falls somewhere between representation and reality. 

Mesopotamian portrait statues were a religious genre. The representation of the 
individual as a portrait was literally a re-presentation to be placed before the gods. 
The image had the power to make the absent person present at all times before the 
deity, thus allowing her to pray in perpetuity. The point of the votive image was 
to stand in place of the donor for all time. By the mere fact that the statue stood 
there, the woman represented likewise stood before the god eternally. That sense 
of fixed durability is sculpted into the form of the image. The emphasis is on the 
volume of the stone which is retained in the formal preference for blocky abstraction 
of the chest area and lower body concealed in clothing. The combination of formal 
stylistic features and iconographic details works to convey permanence. As Irene 
Winter (1989) has so convincingly demonstrated by means of the statuary of 
the male ruler Gudea, style in these images was directly related to both function 
and iconography. In fact, both style and technique, as Winter argues, should be read 
iconographically in the statues of Gudea. Winter’s focus is on the ideology of rule 
inherent in the bodily form of Gudea and its literary parallel. I would stress, 
however, that this kind of reading should not be limited to the political. In fact, 
all such images are encoded, whether as being the body of the able ruler, as Winter 
describes it, or simply a member of the elite class of Mesopotamian worshippers. 
Where identity is constructed through visual imagery, gendered identity surely 
intersects with class and political ideologies. Elsewhere Winter (1992) stresses the 
cultic role of the image in rituals involving the veneration of deceased rulers. Again, 
her focus is on the ideology of kingship, and rituals associated with the perpetuation 
of ideas of political authority and divine rule. But these specifically royal rituals 
cannot explain the votive image when the person represented was not divine, 
therefore we must look to further explanations alongside those applicable to divine 
kingship alone. 
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When mortal women are represented, political ideology becomes a rather 
constricting approach to the genre. On the other hand, political ideology cannot 
be discounted simply because the images are female. We know, for example, that 
the veneration of ancestors included female family members. We are told that 
Shamshi-Adad I of Assyria (1813-1781 BC) presented funerary food offerings, 
called kispum in the Akkadian language, to royal ancestors who included the mother 
of Zimrilim, King of Mari (Jonker 1995: 52-53). And texts from the Ur III period 
that list funerary offerings to deified rulers of the Urbau dyansty also mention 
the names of queens as recipients of such offerings (Perlov 1980). Nevertheless, 
royal ancestor worship cannot account for all votive images. The ‘idols of the kings’ 
were placed in a religious context with restricted access, where they underwent 
specific rites of veneration, and were perhaps brought out and publicly displayed 
on occasion (I.J. Winter 1992). What of the other votive images? In the case of non- 
divine members of the elite we can imagine that such statuary was made primarily 
for religious reasons, even if the elite status of the commissioner placed them apart 
from the remainder of the population, and the ability to have a votive image may 
have been seen as the privilege of few. Spycket (1981) refers to the entire genre 
of female votives as princesses, yet there is no need to assume the royal status of all 
female votives. To present them all as princesses gives an impression of a society 
divided into royal patrons of arts and non-royals who are excluded from the use of 
images. 

If the votive statue is a portrait offered up to a god rather than to a mortal 
viewer then its ideological aspects (whether sexual or political) clearly become 
problematic. The image is there for the god, for the pleasure of the god, why then 
was it necessary to encode it with the ideological markings of rule, ideal masculinity 
or femininity? The answer is perhaps twofold. First, we should look to function: 
if the statue was to replace the person in her essence, then the essential identity of 
the individual had to become transferred into the image in order that this image 
may function. This was the impetus behind commissioning the votive statues in the 
first place. Added to the votive’s function as a substitute we might consider a second 
aspect: the workings of the Gaze discussed earlier. In the standard Lacanian 
account, the hegemonic Gaze provides the structuring framework of the scopic 
field that allows normative gender to become inscribed into the cultural symbolic 
order via the visual realm. In recent feminist work the Lacanian concept of the 
Gaze, which had been defined as a specifically male Gaze by Laura Mulvey, has been 
criticised, and a female Gaze, male objectification, and so on have been cited in 
parallel to a hetero-normal male Gaze. For the Mesopotamian record, the direct 
transfer of these recent critiques must take into account the very different context 
of artistic production. Again we must be cautious of assuming an omni-historical 
nature in such theories, and utilise only what seems applicable. The possibilities 
ofa work of art manifesting something other than a hegemonic Gaze in any ancient 
culture, where large-scale artistic production and consumption were limited to a 
small sector of society, are not the same as those in the context of contemporary 
arts and mass media within which these recent feminist theories have been quite 
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justifiably developed. Nevertheless, the ideology of gender and the male Gaze 
do seem rather limiting as frames of reference when describing these female votive 
images. 

In the previous two chapters the relationship between the body and constructions 
of sexuality was stressed. Nudity as an expression of masculinity or femininity and 
their meanings was the focus of a study of the body as it is rendered meaningful 
through systems of signification as a sexualised body. But the organic body for 
the Mesopotamians was fundamentally a place of reflection or manifestation 
of individuality, of existential identity and even of individual destiny. To limit our 
investigations of concepts of the body to physical gendered norms would convey 
a notion of Mesopotamian conceptions of the body as being solely or primarily 
sexual rather than being a configuration of aspects of identity into which norma- 
tive gender intersects. The body was a text of sorts, inscribed with the omens 
of destiny from the first moment of its creation. But this body as identity was 
not limited to the formation of the body as we see it today. Body parts, fluids, 
and so on were seen as equally significant. Identity was not seen in terms of a 
Cartesian duality of mind/body, or of body and soul; nor was the body limited by 
its own boundaries in expressing subjectivity. Instead the body was a network, an 
assemblage of parts, so that what was considered corporeal was extended by means 
of detachable parts: hair, nails, and fluids. At the same time, these detachable parts 
contained the greater sum of elements within them. While these detachable parts 
may seem logical extensions of the body to us, the Mesopotamians also included 
the shadow, garments, and, more importantly for our purposes here, the image 
with them. Of course, the possibility of such bodily extensions created a profound 
anxiety regarding the body and its limits, extensions, and manifestations of the 
essence of identity. In sum, the body cannot be theorised simply as a medium of 
signification of a gender-sex dyad. Identity was conceived of as some form 
of ‘presence’ but that (necessarily gendered) presence could take on numerous 
manifestations. 


Enheduanna, priestess of the moon 


Perhaps the most remarkable votive object that bears an image of a known historical 
woman is the alabaster disc of Enheduanna (Plate 25). Enheduanna was the 
en-priestess of the moon god Nanna at Ur during the reign of her father, Sargon 
of Akkad (¢.2332-2279 BC). She also seems to have held other high positions 
in several temples during her lifetime. Enheduanna is known from a number of 
contemporary inscriptions, and is recorded as the author of a number of literary 
compositions, hymns dedicated to the goddess Inanna. She was thus clearly con- 
sidered to be a very important woman in her day, and one of the most prominent 
members of the ruling elite. The disc bearing the image was found in pieces in 
1927 during excavations at Ur, and is currently at the University Museum at the 
University of Pennsylvania where it was reconstructed. Its find spot, in the Giparu, 
where the residence of the priestess was, indicates that it was most likely not 
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Plate 25 Disc of Enheduanna, alabaster, Ur, c.2300—2250 Bc. 
University Museum, Pennsylvania, PA. 


accessible to many more viewers than the votive portraits discussed above. In 
any case, the disc was not found in a good archaeological context, but made up 
part of a fill in a passageway, leaving any discussion of its original position in the 
Giparu conjectural (Woolley 1976: 56, 224). The disc is inscribed on the reverse, 
identifying the donor and her titles: 


Enheduanna, zzrru priestess, 
wife of the god Nanna, 
daughter of Sargon, king of the world, 
in the temple of the goddess Inanna-ZA.ZA 
in Ur, made a socle (and) 
named it: ‘dais, table of the god An’ 
(Frayne 1993: 35-36) 
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This inscription was also copied in the Old Babylonian period when an entire 
series of royal inscriptions from the Ur III and Akkadian dynasties were copied 
for the historical record at cities such as Nippur, Ur, and Larsa. The inclusion 
of Enheduanna’s disc inscription among these indicates that a royal inscription of 
an en-priestess was considered as important to document for historical purposes as 
those ofa king (Westenholz 1989: 540). 

On the obverse of the alabaster disc is a scene, carved in relief. Although 
extremely fragmentary before its reconstruction, we can make out a standard scene 
of a ritual involving the pouring of a libation. Enheduanna is placed centrally, 
immediately behind the pourer of the libation, and she is furthermore, ever so 
slightly, larger in size than her companions. Both of these compositional aspects 
single her out as the most important person in the scene. Added to this is her 
distinctive attire. She wears a tiered dress and a headdress that some scholars have 
identified as a headdress special to priestesses, called an again Sumerian (I.J. Winter 
1987: 192; Renger 1967). The headdress is heavily restored, however, and there 
is some indication that the original was taller. Enheduanna holds her arm in a 
gesture that is typical in religious scenes, but simply oversees the pouring of 
a libation rather than holding the vase herself. Winter identifies the libation pourer 
at the front of the group as a male priest, and argues that while being a priestess, 
Enheduanna was also a woman and therefore could not perform the ritual of 
pouring the libation. From this composition she then concludes that the disc may 
give some indication of a priestess’s limited role in ritual performance during the 
Akkadian period, a role which Winter describes as auxiliary, not primary (Winter 
1987: 189-201). Although Winter sees Enheduanna’s lack of action asa reflection 
of her lower status as a woman, there is in fact no indication either textual or visual 
that overseeing the pouring of the libation was not an important act in itself. 
Furthermore, there are a number of seals carved with scenes of ritual in which 
the libation pourer is clearly a woman (e.g. Colbow 1991: no. 24; Collon 1982: 
no. 31; Boehmer 1965: no. 384), indicating that the libation pourer’s gender was 
not necessarily an issue. In poorly preserved works of art we are also in danger of 
reading the gender of particular figures based upon their actions in the scene. In 
fact, the gender of the figures flanking Enheduanna is not so easily determinable 
in visual terms, due to the condition of the disc. 

Winter takes the libation pourer as male. She consequently sees in this a strict 
division in women’s and men’s roles in cultic ritual, perhaps similar to the strict 
division that she would stress between the masculine public realm of politics and 
state religion, and the feminine private realm of the household (Winter 1987). 
Because of parallels drawn between ancient Mesopotamia and the modern Middle 
East on the one hand, and other ancient societies on the other, it is more often 
than not the case that evidence is approached with certain assumptions that 
are never discussed in academic writing but form a basis for much interpretation. 
One of these unstated truths (already mentioned) is that women in ancient Near 
Eastern societies were increasingly oppressed over time. Another, paradoxically 
coexisting with the first assumption, is the belief that the ways of the Orient never 
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change. Often these assumptions lead to an insistence on universalising binary 
formulations of gendered activities that require a suspension of the historical or 
archaeological record as we have it. The case of Enheduanna is an example here. 
She is documented as a powerful high-ranking official in the cult of the moon god, 
but the authority of that position is doubted, at the same time, on no other evidence 
than the fact that those who held it were women. Enheduanna is also clearly 
recorded as the author of a number of poetical works, but her authorship has 
been likewise doubted on grounds of gender (Civil 1980: 229). This doubting 
of the written word is exceptional in a philological methodology that is other- 
wise heavily dependent on the laws of positivist empirical evidence. The remarkable 
fact, which some have found so difficult to accept, is that Enheduanna’s name 
is the earliest recorded name of a poet known to date. In a tradition of world history 
that is interested in origins and ‘firsts’ of civilisation, as Samuel Noah Kramer 
(1959) put it, the conclusion would be that ‘the world’s first author’ was a 
woman. 

While it is surely the case that images of Near Eastern society are constructed 
upon layers of unstated presuppositions, somewhere in the midst of these inter- 
pretations Enheduanna still emerges as an extraordinary character. Because of 
her high-profile position as en-priestess, and because of the literary works she 
composed, Enheduanna is a woman who stands out in the Mesopotamian historical 
record, and in the archives of history in general. Her writing is indeed the earliest 
literary work known that is attributable to a specific individual, whether from 
Mesopotamia or elsewhere. Therefore, we have an exceptional case in which a 
woman is represented in her literary oeuvre as a writer. Here again issues of author- 
ship and its relation to gender emerge, since some doubts have been cast upon the 
authenticity of Enheduanna’s claims as composer of this literary oeuvre. What is in 
fact questioned is the possibility of a woman being in a position to write poetry 
during the third millennium Bc. However, here is a situation where a woman is 
clearly recorded as being an author, and we should not rewrite the historical record 
simply to fit our own preconceptions of gendered activities in antiquity. In any 
case, Enheduanna is not the only female author of the third millennium Bc. 
Another woman apparently composed the Royal Love Songs of Shu-Sin during the 
Ur III period (Westenholz 1989: 549; Jacobsen 1987a: 85). On the other hand, 
kings were not commonly described as composing literary texts. The Ur III king 
Shulgi seems to have been exceptional in his writing skills, and he praises his own 
acheivements in this area, yet his authorship has not been questioned. All the 
evidence indicates that Enheduanna was a truly remarkable person. She was a 
woman who held a prominent office in the cult of the moon god. She was a woman 
who was able to commission a relief monument bearing her image, and inscribe it 
with her own dedication. And she was an author of numerous literary compositions. 
Besides the poetic compositions that are recorded as being her own, she may also 
have written others that have not yet been identified with her name; and a number 
of her works that are positively identified by her name still remain unedited and 
unpublished (Westenholz 1989: 548). 
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The image on the disc represents Enheduanna. We can be certain of this because 
of the inscription on the reverse, and because of the historical record and its 
archaeological context. But as much as we might wish it to be a likeness of 
Enheduanna, it should be regarded in the same manner as the votive portraits. 
We cannot, as some have put it, ‘recognise her physical appearance’ in this image 
(Westenholz 1989: 539). And we surely cannot begin to analyse the physical 
features of her portrait as a means of accessing her ancient personality. Hallo 
and van Dijk go so far as to describe her features as ‘intent and intelligent’ and 
her ‘bearing determined and individualistic’ (Hallo and van Dyk 1968: 2). Such 
statements demonstrate the need for a greater awareness of representational 
practices and art historical methodologies. Not only is Enheduanna’s image not a 
mimetic portrait in the later Western sense of the word, but the latter notion of 
portraiture, exemplified by, say, Renaissance painting, can in no way give access to 
a historical person’s character through physical features. The beliefin this possibility 
of a physiognomic interpretation of personality through portraiture for any time 
period or style of art seems rather quaint. 

The image on the disc of Enheduanna is a representation of this princess that 
did not function by means of external resemblance, yet could still approximate her 
by other means. It is an exceptional image of a woman in the high-ranking post 
of en-priestess, a female gendered rank that was nevertheless one of authority. 
In that sense the image on the disc is a valid representation of the very essence 
of her identity as en-priestess and princess. The fact that the disc portrayed her, 
and that the inscription named her, meant that Enheduanna stood in the Giparu 
in perpetuity. Her image and her inscribed name were put on the disc to immor- 
talise Enheduanna, to represent her for all time, and we can see that in this they 
were successful, since she has indeed lived on in her representation. 


Gendered identity 


For the Mesopotamians the body was a non-total series of parts, energies, and 
substances, as well as incorporeal aspects like reflections, images, and the name. 
When considering Mesopotamian notions of identity or subjectivity we therefore 
need to conceive of the body outside the binary opposition of body/soul or an 
exterior/interior division of identity as corporeal and psychic. The Mesopotamian 
record provides an entirely different way of understanding the body and identity. 
The body was not a limited total thing expressing subjectivity, or the person’s 
personality, gender, and so on. It was a network or an assemblage, so that the 
material body had not the same boundaries that we attribute to it. Some recent 
feminist theorists, reviving the phenomenology of Maurice Merleau-Ponty, attempt 
a universal theorisation of the body as the sentient locus of being even as they call 
for a notion of gender and sexuality as historical and changing, but any familiarity 
with Egyptian or Near Eastern antiquity will soon reveal the flaws with that 
approach. For the Mesopotamians the subject was not the locus of conscious- 
ness, nor the organic body the finite entity we perceive it to be, but a linkage or an 
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assembly of parts that are indexical, more similar to the formulations of bodies in 
the writings of Deleuze and Guattari (1987: 74). Their description of the Body 
without Organs (BwO) is not a reference to the surface of human bodies (as some 
mistaken references to it in archaeological writing assume). It is part of a flow 
of particles of bodies and things that have the same status ontologically. Thus, for 
Deleuze and Guattari the BwO is a reference to human, animal, textual, cultural, 
and political bodies, and not to the human body as a distinguishable entity. This 
conception ofa flow of particles is ontologically similar to the Mesopotamian view 
of body, name, fringe of garment, and so on, all circulating as presence. If the body 
is not self-contained or fixed, if its energies and intensities traverse its boundaries 
and therefore destabilise it, then identity can be extended beyond the body to such 
things as portraiture. The votive portrait then becomes a true approximation or 
presence of the donor, but this approximation is not based on mimetic resemblance. 
Instead we might consider what Derrida calls the logic of the supplement. In his 
discussion of the term supplement Derrida demonstrates that what is considered 
to be a difference between a primary thing or word and its supplement or excess 
is in fact a relation. Both are parts of the same economy, because the primary term 
is actually what makes possible its binary opposite, and this opposition has been 
expelled from the original term precisely in order to constitute it, and to provide 
a fuller sense of presence (Derrida 1974: 269-316). 

The reason why Deleuze and Guattari’s formulation of the BwO and Jacques 
Derrida’s deconstruction of binarisms provide a viable alternative means of thinking 
through aspects of Mesopotamian notions of identity and the body is because these 
philosophers have deliberately set out to overturn Cartesian dualism and its 
heritage. And more specifically, they are self-styled anti- Platonic thinkers. Since 
Platonism and its notions of mimesis are alien to Mesopotamian ontology, recent 
anti-Platonic (continental) philosophies can allow us to reconsider some of the 
most basic naturalised assumptions regarding identity, the body, and difference 
that we have unknowingly applied to a culture that did not adhere to Platonic 
conceptions of identity. We can thus seek alternatives to the binary polarisations 
that have been so pervasive in theorising notions of the body, gender, and identity, 
and rethink the centrality of the subject as formulated by Western discourse of the 
Enlightenment and post-Enlightenment. The Mesopotamian record can thus 
problematise many assumptions regarding the definition of the body, its materiality, 
and gendered identity with which contemporary theories of the body and feminist 
criticism work. 

The notion ofidentity I have attempted to define as distinctive of Mesopotamian 
ontology is thus one that is quite the opposite of the mind/body dyad of the 
Western tradition. Seen in the context of this Mesopotamian notion of identity as 
an assemblage of aspects of the body that include such things as the name and 
shadow, the votive image as visual representation can be described as having the 
ability to constitute a real presence. Consider, in this respect, the inscriptions that 
bear an injunction for the statue to speak. One such injunction occurs on a female 
votive (BM 114400) (Plate 26), a statue of unknown provenance in the British 
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Plate 26 Votive statue of a woman, Ur III, unknown provenance. 
British Museum. 


Museum dating to the Ur III period, which is inscribed ‘to my lady [. . .] my 
offering, may it speak’. The votive portrait is thus a form of doubling, an appearance 
of the person through reproduction similar to that described by Lacan (1973: 
105-119). Rather than being a portrait that functions by external resemblance, it 
is an essence or a separated form of the self. We might add that the difference of 
object (sculpture) /subject (organic body) is not binary but forms constitutive parts 
of the assemblage of identity. Therefore, femininity is expressed here as an essence 
of the identity of the donor. If essential identity was already marked or formed 
by the ideology of gender, that is, if sex like gender is always already socially con- 
structed and performed continuously as Judith Butler argues (see Chapter 1), then 
we can assume that the votive’s function as fullest possible equivalence must encode 
the body as a sexed body. In other words, certain aspects of the images must be 
distinctively female in order for it to function as a valid votive image: articles of 
clothing and jewellery, proportions of the body with slight modelling of the breasts, 
hairstyles, as well as the type of votive inscription. These are the visible features that 
we can point to as marking a votive statue as female. There is no indication that 
these female bodies are more imperfect or unruly than the bodies of male votives. 
There is also no emphasis on reproductive abilities, no specifically eroticised zone, 
no indication of lack generally associated with representations of women. When 
other images of women dating to the same time period are examined we can see 
that the latter remarks are valid only for this genre of female votive images. 
Elsewhere female bodies are highly sexualised and eroticised in Mesopotamian 
representational practices. To what extent this difference is due to patronage or the 
function of the votive image as double is unclear, but we cannot say of these 
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portraits that they are primarily objects of a male discourse that appropriates the 
female image for its own ends, nor can these votives be defined in terms of objects 
of the male Gaze. In that sense they remain an example of a unique Mesopotamian 
genre, specific to its own socio-historical context. 
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Femininity in narrative art 


A statement often made regarding images of women in the ancient Near East is that 
female imagery does not appear on public art. According to this thinking, it follows 
that if art is a public enterprise, and thus a masculine domain, female imagery was 
logically relegated to the private sphere. Naturally, beginning with such a premise 
will structure interpretations of works of art and their function in specific directions, 
so that often if an object bears an image of a woman the archaeological interpre- 
tation becomes ‘private object’. However, like so many definitions of art genres 
derived from other times and places, the neat division of public/private upon which 
we rely cannot be upheld in relation to the Mesopotamian material. At the simplest 
level, for example, one might define cylinder seals, a distinctive Mesopotamian 
artistic genre, as the most public form of art, certainly more public than the reliefs 
from the Neo-Assyrian palace walls, although art history generally categorises 
Assyrian reliefs as public art (e.g. I.J. Winter 1981; Pittman 1996) and cylinder seals 
as private art simply on the basis of the scale of the carvings involved. If public 
and private spheres can be subdivided according to greater or fewer possibilities 
of viewing access then these categorisations need to be rethought. Cylinder seals 
and the multiple sealings they produced were no doubt seen by far more people 
than palace art, and can thus be described as being truly in the public realm, since 
few restrictions on ownership existed beyond the ability to pay for a seal as a personal 
object. And access to viewing seal impressions was even more widespread across 
levels of society, since sealing practices were a common aspect of daily business 
transactions and legal contracts. Conversely, sculpture in the round, generally 
assumed to be a universal form of public art, is likewise a genre that is not always 
public in Mesopotamia. The female votive images discussed in Chapter 5 are a case 
in point. While some would wish to see in these images an exceptional form of 
public art devoted to representing known historical women (Schlossman 1976), 
such votive images served a more restricted religious function, although one might 
hesitate to refer to it as private. 

In Mesopotamia, both small-scale carvings and monumental arts made use of 
narrative imagery that included female figures. Rather than depict some truth about 
women’s positions or roles in society, the women in these scenes are inserted into 
narratives that structure normative gendered behaviour, and are usually focused on 
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masculinity. Depictions of female deities as well as non-divine women appear in 
a variety of genres, but none of these scenes is solely an ‘image of a woman’, the 
type of representation that can be thought to constitute a record of a woman’ life. 
Although earlier women’s history had taken women as a separate category to be 
‘found’ in the historical or the visual record, and then studied as a distinct group, 
such an approach is now widely criticised. Moreover, finding the traces of the 
historical reality of women in narrative scenes would be impossible, even if one 
were to adhere to this earlier methodology, since, as Michelle Marcus (1995a) has 
pointed out, rarely do scenes of daily life occur in ancient Near Eastern art showing 
the activities of women. However, one might add to this observation that the lack 
of ‘daily life’ genre scenes is not limited to female imagery. The mundane activities 
recorded in, say, Egyptian mortuary art are not commonly found in Mesopotamian 
representation of either male or female occupations, even if such divisions of labour 
were unlikely to be so clear cut in reality. This lack of a depiction of real historical 
female activities in the visual record therefore has more to do with genre than with 
gender. The Mesopotamians had not the same need to record these aspects of 
life that the Egyptians required for very specifically Egyptian religious beliefs. We 
therefore need to clarify certain things about culturally specific uses of visual 
representation, before making judgements regarding gender divisions in repre- 
sentation. 

It is commonly accepted in anthropology and in art history that not all societies 
use art in the same way. We cannot in that case talk of gender in art without some 
knowledge of representational practices. Such comments on exclusion and inclusion 
of images of women in art are based on certain preconceptions regarding what 
art is. Specifically, it is based on the premise that art is an enterprise that sets out 
mimetically to imitate the world and its details, and that all art or representations 
throughout history and in every society will set out to mirror or reflect all aspects 
of that society. But that is surely not a sustainable concept of ‘art’ for any culture. 
We might likewise say, for example, that at the height of the Classical period in 
Greece rarely do we see images of real historical women, and that this must be 
due to their inferior social status. Images of women at that time are all mythological 
or allegorical or at best anonymous and generic, even in funerary art. While this 
observation of the lack or paucity of direct representation of historical women 
in Classical Greece is accurate, it too would be a misleading statement since it is 
not solely women who were confined to the mythological realm or to the generic 
image. Representations of historical men are also rare, since the fact is that fifth- 
century Greek art was not very concerned with depicting historical individuals, 
either male or female, but preferred the mythological and the allegorical as forms 
of representation. Of course, this does not counteract the argument regarding the 
inferior positions of women in fifth-century Athens, but the lack of ‘realistic’ repre- 
sentation of their activities and pastimes is not sufficient proof for it. In fact, no one 
would propose reading the lack of a certain subject matter in Classical Greek art in 
this ‘realist? manner, even if Greek art is purported to be more naturalistic and 
faithful to reality than that of Mesopotamia. 
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In Mesopotamian archaeology, however, rather than reading works of art as 
images with their own conventions of representation, there has been a tradition of 
treating the visual arts as simply an appendage of the political and historical record, 
as if art were simply a mirror image that could provide positive proof of what actually 
happened in antiquity. This method of reading art is particularly favoured when the 
images concerned are depicted in the form ofa narrative. In Mesopotamia, narrative 
representation begins as early as the end of the fourth millennium Bc. This narrative 
art was never concerned with images of such things as the daily activities of workers 
or with family life. Its focus was primarily on the political and the supernatural, and 
quite often the merger of the two. While these are commonly defined as mascu- 
line realms, images of women are an integral part of both. The point to make then 
would not be that there is an unfortunate lack of women in representation, or of 
art genres devoted to women’s concerns, since the latter is a construct before it can 
ever be represented. The point is that Woman is an important construct woven into 
a narrative of masculinity in order that normative masculine discourse can constitute 
itself by means of alterity and/or exclusion. 


Visual narrative 


Definitions of narrative, generally thought of in relation to the literary text, 
have long been a focus of Near Eastern art history. Pictorial narrative refers to 
a composition that narrates or relates through actions an event or series of events 
that can be located sequentially in time. The composition can consist of one scene, 
or several scenes that are related to one another, and it is generally defined as a 
means of conveying a pre-existing tale pictorially. The tale can be a real historical 
event, a fictitious or mythological story. Irene Winter distinguishes between two 
types of narrative in the visual arts of Mesopotamia. The first type is exemplified 
by ‘instances in which narrative is vested in a verbal text — the images serving as but 
illustrations of the text’, these are ‘not narratives themselves but rather references 
to the narrative’. The second type refers to instances in which narrative is 77 the 
representation. The story is thus readable through the images (Winter 1985: 11). 
Narrative is generally regarded as a form of communication ‘of a meaning that is 
one’ or as a vehicle or site of the passage of an existing meaning (Derrida 1982: 
309). In the visual arts, narrative representation is most commonly defined as 
imagery that records a pre-existing text. The primacy of text or event is thus 
considered the basic feature of narrative whether it is visual or written. But 
if ‘meaning’ is a process that takes place in the practices of the visual as well as in 
the written realm, then images also play a part in the construction of cultural 
narratives that participate in the formation of the Symbolic. The Symbolic Order 
as defined by Jacques Lacan is the order of signification into which human subjects 
are inscribed. This is the order which positions the individual in relation to the real 
world and consists of the network of signifiers at large (Lacan 1977: 1-7, 146-178). 
Visual and verbal signification are interrelated in what Lacan would describe as a 
signifying chain that links meanings in an endless process of signification. This 
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Lacanian notion of the Symbolic is useful for thinking through the representation 
of normative gender in narrative. 

Mesopotamian art has often been celebrated as the point of origin of pictorial 
narrative in a world history of art, and cited as the precursor of the developed forms 
of the subsequent Greek and Roman traditions (Frankfort 1956; Winter 1985; 
Pittman 1996). In a famous essay entitled ‘Reflections on the Greek Revolution’ 
Ernst Gombrich argued that true narrative was developed in Greece only under 
the auspices of the rise of democracy (Gombrich 1964: 116-145). He stated that 
it was the freedom of the political system that allowed the freedom of expression 
and movement necessary in narrative representation. Conversely, under despotic 
governments, where the despot controlled all art production, artists were unable 
to develop this representational form. In contradiction to Gombrich’s theory 
of democratic origins, narrative is the form most often associated with realism, and 
consequently with the binary division of truth/propaganda. In realism, the signifier 
is seen as if it were identical to a signified which pre-exists. The process of the 
production of the signifier as a signifier is less discernible. Thus, even in its most 
realistic manifestation narrative is a production, not a mirroring of a past event or 
text. In other words, realist narrative is notoriously one of the most coercive types 
of representation, relied upon for such undemocratic enterprises as propaganda, and 
the construction of hegemonic norms. Being a site of signification, the forms of 
narrative can be a rich source for the investigation of the construction of femininity. 
The relationship of real historical women to sexual imagery and gender ideology 
can be analysed here. 


The spaces of femininity: women at war 


What are the spaces of femininity in narrative art? Marcus discusses the exclusion 
of women from monumental arts, and the lack of representations of the daily lives 
of women, as reflecting the gender ideology prevalent in Mesopotamia (Marcus 
1995a). The difference of allotted place is not to be found solely in the restriction 
or exclusion of women’s images from monuments. It also includes the deployment 
of femininity in particular spaces. This practice amounts to what is an organised 
vision of the spaces of femininity. We are thus dealing with constructions of 
femininity, rather than literal depictions of women. Constructions include what we 
are shown, as well as what we are not shown. These choices emerge from the 
ideology of gender, an ideology which exists everywhere but manifests itself in 
culturally and historically specific ways. The master narrative of Mesopotamian 
culture tells us what ‘the nature of woman’ is. That ‘nature’, essence or identity, is 
the ideological concept. Ideology is therefore what appears as natural, original, 
inevitable, and is not simply a false representation. 

There are two aspects of the feminine element in narrative art that I would like 
to discuss here: the relation of femininity to female, and the use of Woman as trope. 
Both of these aspects can be discussed within standard notions of narrative repre- 
sentation. Another type of narrative image that I shall introduce at the end of this 
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chapter functions differently. I shall call this the performative image. The latter will 
problematise the notions of narrative and representation traditionally applied to 
Mesopotamian art, and open up the genre of narrative into another dimension. 
When narrative art is mentioned in relation to Mesopotamia, the first works that 
usually come to mind are the Assyrian reliefs. In the monumental relief sculptures 
that lined the walls of the Neo-Assyrian palaces in the early first millennium BC 
female figures are integrated into narratives of masculinity. The first remarkable 
point is that Assyrian women themselves are not commonly represented on the 
reliefs, but only Babylonians, who are represented as foreign, or other foreign 
women from subjugated lands (Cifarelli 1998). This lack is usually attributed 
to the subject matter of the reliefs: the king and his courtiers participating in scenes 
of battle and hunting, or in ritual activities. Of course, subject matter alone does 
not explain the absence of Assyrian women from the reliefs since, as Megan Cifarelli 
justifiably points out, this was not a mimetic visual recording of an historical reality, 
but a constructed image which ‘is the end product of a number of representational 
choices’ (Cifarelli 1998: 220). The latter observation must then be taken into 
consideration with regard to the other female figures in the reliefs also, and I shall 
return to this point presently. Among the few exceptions to the lack of Assyrian 
women on the palace reliefs is the famous scene from the North Palace at Nineveh 
of a celebration following the defeat of Elam in 653 Bc (Plate 27). Ashurbanipal 
is shown reclining on a couch with his wife, Ashur-Sharrat, seated in front of him 
on an elaborate throne. The king and queen, who are identified by inscriptions, 
are attended by a group of female servants and entertained by female musicians. 
Here it is the inclusion of the female figures, outside the battle proper, that defines 
the scene as being after the battle, and establishes an atmosphere of banqueting and 
celebration. In other words, the inclusion of the female figures here is an impor- 
tant aspect of stating that the events are outside the realm of battle. Otherwise, we 
are hard pressed to find an example of an Assyrian woman in the palace reliefs. 
The scenes of battle and conquest depicted on the Assyrian reliefs take place 
elsewhere, outside of Assyria proper. The setting is therefore a foreign place. In the 
tumult of battle women sometimes appear from above the city walls, with hands 
at heads indicating that they are beating their heads and tearing their hair in dismay. 
The meaning of this gesture has been much discussed, but it is not as enigmatic 
as Western scholarship makes it out to be (one hardly needs to look for references 
in the Hebrew Bible or Egyptian tomb painting as proof that this is a gesture of 
mourning, since it is still acommon universal practice, the exception being modern 
northern Europe and North America and not the reverse). Often women are shown 
in this act of mourning after the battle is over. As prisoners of war escorted by 
Assyrian soldiers, they are at times also depicted with hands at their heads (Plate 28). 
The images of women in defeated lands indicate that the women wail and lament. 
By mourning the conquest, their repeated gesture is a narrative device that tells 
us that the defeat is final and devastating. They are now without male protection, 
and at the mercy of the Assyrian army. Other scenes of prisoners of war, such as 
the images of Babylonians, represent women sitting together separately, or caring 
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Plate 28 Relief with mourning women, Nimrud, ¢.865 BC. 
Zainab Bahrani. 


for children (Plate 29). These scenes have been studied as a source of evidence for 
women’s lives: they are shown carrying children, giving water from a skin, kissing 
children, and even breast-feeding infants. While the women are usually separated 
from the men in Assyrian art, in the scenes of the campaigns of Sennacherib and 
Ashurbanipal in the marshes of Babylonia, women are shown in the same reed 
boats as both captive men and Assyrian soldiers (Albenda 1987: 19). Yet these 
images do more than provide a direct depiction of women’s lives in wartime. They 
are examples of femininity attributed to the female figures in the scenes. There are 
no similar images of men either setting up a wail during battle or caring for children 
in the same manner. Child-minding is thus portrayed as the correct activity of 
women, as is excessive wailing and lamentation. The reliefs represent not only 
femininity as passivity, but also masculine aggression as normative. Even if gender 
is intersected here with ethnicity or foreignness in that the women are not Assyrians, 
what this palace art does is universalise women’s roles in these feminine pastimes. 

As Roland Barthes (1977) argued, the relation between realist description and 
narrative can be superfluous and oppositional. In other words, certain features are 
an excess over and above the manifest needs of the narrative. These are the useless 
details that do not serve the relating of the story or events, but instead convince 
the viewer of the independent quality of the real in the scene. They create what 
Barthes (1977) refers to as an effect of the real. The art historian, Michael Fried, 
likewise refers to certain aspects of representation as scenes of absorption, necessary 
for realist painting (Fried 1980: 194). Scenes of captive women and children, 
resting, eating or drinking, often seem to give the viewer this kind of excessive 
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Plate 29 Babylonian women with children, relief from the South West Palace, Nineveh, 
630-620 BC. 
British Museum. 
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information, beyond the narrative proper. They often appear to function as scenic 
details to the main event, and seem to be the added detail inserted into the narrative 
to create this effect of the real. 

At times women are shown paraded with rows of male prisoners of war. An 
example of this type of scene is the representation on the Balawat Palace Gates, a 
pair of bronze gates decorated with horizontal bands of reliefs of battle, tributaries, 
and prisoners of war, dating to the reign of Shalmaneser II. Cifarelli has argued that 
a number of female figures on the Balawat Gates are visually exposed for purposes 
of sexual degradation (Cifarelli 1998: 221). She refers to some figures of women 
that are shown walking along with male prisoners, escorted by Assyrian guards 
(Plate 30). These women appear to be raising their skirts slightly and exposing an 
ankle as they walk. Cifarelli takes this to be a gesture of ritual exposure for degra- 
dation, indicating sexual availability, and assumes that the women were therefore 
noble or royal foreigners who are sexually humiliated by means this representation. 
This interpretation would corroborate an argument made by Marcus that the 
conquest of land was defined in analogous terms to the penetration of the female 
body (Marcus 1995b). 

While Cifarelli’s reading of the scene has much of value in it, her insistence on 
the association of nudity with shame cannot be justified by the textual record. As 


Plate 30 Balawat Gates: detail with captives, bronze. 
British Museum. 
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Robert Biggs has argued, there is no derogatory reference to nakedness in Sumerian 
or Akkadian texts (Biggs 1998). Cifarelli’s use of the Hebrew Bible as a source of 
evidence for such a notion of shame is questionable, since it is an anachronistic and 
alien source at best, and is interested in depicting the otherness and the depravity 
of the Assyrians as the most hostile enemy. To say that the book of Isaiah refers 
to the raising of skirts as shameful is not an indication that the same taboos existed 
at another time and place in the Near East. From what we know of concepts of 
sexuality and nudity, there is absolutely no similarity between the biblical traditions 
and those of ancient Mesopotamia, and the collapsing of the two records into one 
monolithic Near East comes dangerously close to the traditions of nineteenth- 
century Orientalism. The reading of the fragmentary Middle Assyrian laws as having 
a reference to ‘veiling’ has also been called into question on philological and 
historical grounds (Van De Mieroop 1999). Cifarelli also falls into the interpre- 
tive practice that she herself has rightly criticised: the images cannot be read as an 
accurate visual record because they are a constructed representation. Images of 
women in scenes of war are then not realistic mimetic records of the behaviour or 
treatment of real historical women at such times, but are tropes that come to stand 
for abstractions of defeat, devastation, and degradation. The reliefs are not a passive 
recording of either war crimes or body taboos, but a narration of Assyrian victory; 
a narration that requires the insertion of defeated women into the imagery of 
war in order to constitute a victorious masculine domain. The images of women 
on the Assyrian reliefs, as Cifarelli correctly warns us, are products of the ideology 
of gender. The reliefs signify the humiliation and destitution of the conquered 
land through the bodies of women as tropes so that the inclusion of female 
figures within the scenes is itself a significant gesture since the victory is always 
masculine. 

Marcus states that women prisoners occur in processions as items of booty, 
sexual prizes, and posessions of the king (Marcus 1995b: 202). While this may 
indeed have been the case, it must equally apply to men, who are likewise paraded 
as prisoners of war. This kind of sexual degradation, if it can be described in these 
terms, is not limited to women, even if it might be characterised as an ‘effeminacy’ 
of the enemy. Femininity is therefore a trope in this kind of parading of prisoners 
of war. Rather than simply reflecting the practices of war, the paraded women and 
the analagous positions of the defeated men convey their utter subjection to the 
power of Assyria. 


The feminine in glyptic art 


Images of female deities appear on numerous seal carvings where some act or event 
appears to be depicted, and the standard method of analysing these female figures 
in glyptic studies is to catalogue them according to iconographic categories. This 
approach entails a listing of types based on attributes, and plotting them according 
to style periods, that allows the seals to become instruments of dating in a way 
similar to pottery typologies. This approach treats the seals as subservient documents 
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to the needs of archaeological chronologies, thus the focus is on iconographic 
taxonomies rather than style or composition. The point is to match up iconography 
and types on a one-to-one basis. In other words, iconographic meaning is assigned 
to specific attributes such as arm bands, headgear, and so on, in a scientific manner 
or according to a linguistic rationality derived from philology. At times the 
cataloguing of motifs is combined with developments in carving technique, 
the recognition of specific tool use or method of working with the stone. While 
this approach may be valuable for the purposes of establishing dating criteria and 
plotting chronological changes in glyptic motifs, it leaves out the potentially infor- 
mative aspects of visual analysis. Donald Matthews has already shown how the 
evaluation of the principles of composition, an aspect that had long been neglected, 
can add a valuable dimension to glyptic studies (Matthews 1990). In addition to 
iconographic motifs and questions of formal composition we may consider a 
broader range of semiotic issues. Although the glyptic arts of Mesopotamia cannot 
be designated as a narrative form of art across the board, in some cases we are able 
to speak of narrative scenes. We may also consider how female figures function in 
such compositions beyond their iconographic meaning. 

Two main female figures that have been the focus of glyptic studies are the armed 
goddess (Plate 31) and the naked woman (Plate 32). They appear most commonly 
on the glyptic carvings of the second millennium BC, and both types have been 
extensively studied and catalogued (Blocher 1987; Colbow 1991). The armed 
goddess has her origins in the Early Dynastic period and has been convincingly 
identified as a representation of Ishtar (Colbow 1991) and this warrior goddess 
also appears in other media. The best-known large-scale example is perhaps the 
image of Ishtar in the wall painting that depicts a scene of investiture from the 
palace of Zimrilim at Mari (c.1775 BC). In seals the warrior goddess is depicted 
either frontally or in mixed profile. In the latter case, the lower part of her body, 
from the waist down, is shown in profile but the torso twists forward from the waist 
up, and the face is also frontal. Even when the warrior goddess is shown enthroned 
the same mixed profile /frontal combination is used. The so-called naked goddess 
is also depicted frontally, but she is never shown in the mixed profile pose of Ishtar. 
And complete profile, with the torso receding into the pictorial space, is used for 
other female deities such as the interceding goddess. What does this position 
do in a typical narrative scene composed of a row of figures, on the same level 
and separated from each other, each depicted in profile? Other than this twist to 
the front, all the figures are isocephalic and stand on the same ground line. In 
a very even composition such as we generally have in seal carving of this period, 
this treatment separates the female figure and makes it stand out. This figure then 
becomes a point of focus, arresting the narrative. The warrior goddess confronts 
the viewer directly. The same two poses are used for the warrior goddess and the 
naked woman on terracotta plaques where they are isolated within their own framed 
space. 

Colbow discusses en face and en profil in terms of the origins of the type and 
its distribution (Colbow 1991: 79-83, 95-99). This focus is in keeping with the 
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Plate 31 Babylonian seal impression with armed goddess, eighteenth century BC. 
British Museum. 


Plate 32 Babylonian cylinder seal impression, eighteenth century BC 
British Museum. 
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traditional scholarly concern with iconography. The frontal versions and the twisted 
profile versions of the warrior Ishtar are both referred to as em face. But the 
difference between the two is important. The twisted profile is not accidental; it 
is chosen for a reason. Why does the goddess turn to the viewer from what is 
fundamentally a scene composed of figures in profile that interact with each other? 
The goddess actually turns to the exterior of the pictorial space. She is depicted in 
the process of turning, as if in a previous moment in time she had been interacting 
with the other figures in the composition. In effect what occurs as a result of this 
turning position is a communication between the space of the pictorial scene and 
the space outside of it. The (seemingly) momentary frontality confronts the viewer. 
It makes the viewer stop at this particular spot, it lures the viewer’s gaze into the 
scene. In that sense it is a powerful image. With images of the armed goddess Ishtar 
in Mesopotamian art what we have is not a frontal representation or an image en 
faceas traditional glyptic scholarship calls it. Instead we have an image of a goddess 
in a narrative who, while standing in profile, turns to the viewer, displaying her 
weapons in upraised hands. This pose is used for Ishtar in glyptic carving and 
in terracotta plaques. However, it is not limited to this goddess since there are at 
least a few examples of male deities, bull-men, and naked heroes in such a twisted 
profile /frontal pose. Nevertheless, in the seals where the goddess appears in this 
pose we cannot explain it as simply a reference to the power of the deity since the 
other gods in the same seal are depicted in complete profile. Instead it seems to be 
an act of communication between two realms, perhaps appropriate for a goddess 
who transgresses boundaries (see Chapter 7). 

At a purely formal level we can imagine that confronting the deity, coming face 
to face with the goddess in her image, is to come face to face with the power of the 
goddess. Although this frontality might seem common in female imagery, it is 
substantially different from the naked female, who is passive. She stands frontally 
on a pedestal with legs together and hands clasped at waist. She is isolated from 
the other figures in the compositions spatially, and often also differentiated and 
removed from the main scene by virtue of her differing size. This figure, often 
mistakenly referred to as a goddess, is not divine. She has none of the attributes 
usually associated with divinity (see Chapter 4). In the majority of surviving images 
on seals or plaques these nude females are shown in a frontal position, displayed 
to the viewer. Woman as non-divine essence of femininity in this case is affirmed 
as the object of visual consumption. This type of image is very much in keeping 
with the terracotta plaques and figurines that were available to a large part of the 
population. And one surviving large-scale nude statue from the Middle Assyrian 
period bears an inscription that refers specifically to the eroticised nature of the nude 
frontal female body made available ‘for titillation’ (see Plate 19 on p. 90). The 
nude female body was therefore an erotically charged site for the crystallisation of 
the male Gaze displayed within narrative scenes in which it may have conveyed a 
religious /mythological meaning at the iconographic level of the representation, but 
also embodied ideal female sexuality as the object of (implicitly male) surveillance 
and desire. 
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Such images of power or passivity are not the only appearances of females 
in glyptic art. Other goddesses and mortal women appear on seal carvings. There 
are numerous examples of female worshippers approaching deities in standard 
‘presentation seals’, often with an interceding goddess standing next to them, and 
many seals bear the inscriptions of the women who were the owners of the seals 
(Collon 1982). Other than the identity ofa worshipper in a presentation scene, there 
is no direct correlation, or rule, regarding the subject matter depicted on the seals 
and the gendered identity of the seal owner. Seals bearing images of Ishtar could 
be owned by men as well as by women. The presentation scenes are an interesting 
example of scenes that appear to have been specifically commissioned to reflect the 
gender of the owner but they are the exception. It would be a mistake to conclude 
from the presentation seals that depict mortal women that no other types of 
iconography were chosen by women when they did commission their own seals. The 
relationship of patronage, identity, and seal imagery is a potentially rich topic for 
an in-depth investigation that remains to be undertaken elsewhere. 


Performativity and the sacred marriage 


Discussions of narrative in Mesopotamian art have mostly relied upon a particular 
definition of narrative forms: an account or a record ofa historical or political event 
repeated in visual representation. Efforts have then focused on finding correspon- 
dences between the visual and the verbal text as separate but parallel modes of 
communicating the same message. This is a straightforward comparative method 
where content is privileged as the historical kernel to be retrieved. How that content 
is expressed in visual arts and the similarities to, or differences from, the expression 
of the same content in literary texts or historical annals is sifted through for 
reconstructing an account. This has seemed like the best way to approach narrative 
in Mesopotamian studies since it adheres to the philological methodology of 
reconstructing texts from various fragmentary extant versions. Philologists working 
on historical texts likewise have treated the work of art as yet another text that can 
be quarried for the completion of the historical account. But narrativity is potentially 
a far richer field. While the comparative method’s collection of details to fit into 
a total picture can be useful, it also disregards other relationships and meanings 
within texts. Among these are, for example, the rhetorical aspects of metaphor and 
metonymy, non-discursive narrative enactment, and performative narratives. What 
I am suggesting here is that a work of art requires the same level of close reading 
that Edward Said (2000) insists upon for the text. Said’s call for a commitment 
to the process of close reading and engagement with the text is equally important 
for the visual work. Rather than rejecting all these theoretical discussions of narrative 
as irrelevant to the ancient record we might instead consider how the ancient 
Mesopotamian works can benefit as well as contribute to this area of critical 
thinking. 

The Uruk Vase is an alabaster vessel, 1.05 m in height, discovered in a temple 
treasury hoard of level III of the Eanna precinct in the sanctuary of Inanna at Uruk. 
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The archaeological level is dated to ¢.3000 BC, but the vase was probably carved 
at some earlier period as indicated by repairs that had already been made on the 
upper part in antiquity (Plate 33). The vase is somewhat conical in shape, having 
a conical foot and increasing in width slightly towards the splayed opening at its 
top. The surface of the vase is carved in a low relief subdivided into five registers 
by flat bands of varying height. At the lowest register horizontal wavy lines indicate 
water. Above this is a register bearing two alternating plants, perhaps indicating 
wheat and flax (I.J. Winter 1983). Directly above the flora and separated by a 
narrow fillet is a register containing a procession of alternating rams and ewes, pairs 
of animals that are also an indication of the male and female aspects of reproduction. 
In the middle register, twice as large as the lower registers bearing the flora and 
fauna, is a scene depicting a procession of nude male figures each carrying a vessel 
or a basket filled with what is apparently produce. The figures all face the same 
direction and are depicted in a striding position with right leg forward. Other than 
the slight difference in the shape of the vessels that they carry, all the figures look 
remarkably alike in the rendering of their muscular bodies and their facial features. 
The effect of this similarity is a rhythmic repetition across the body of the vase and 
this is reinforced by the repetitive depiction of the rams and ewes, as well as the 
plants of the lower registers. The figures of the animals and the humans are facing 
opposite directions in each register, thus giving an effect of circular movement 
across the body of the vessel. 

At the uppermost level an even larger register contains a scene which has been 
taken as the key to the meaning of the sequence of reliefs. Here a female figure 
wearing a long gown stands facing to her right side. The area above her head had 
been broken and repaired in antiquity which leaves uncertain the identification 
of the headdress that she wears as the divine ‘horned crown’. She is faced by a nude 
male, similar to the figures in the middle register, who appears to be offering a 
container of fruit to her. This nude figure was apparently a less prominent wor- 
shipper who appeared standing before the main male figure. The latter has been 
destroyed but enough remains to identify the lower portion ofa netted skirt, usually 
worn by the ‘priest-king’. He is followed by another male figure with long hair who 
is wearing a short kilt that ends above the knees, and carries an article of clothing. 

Behind the female figure are two objects placed next to one another. They appear 
to be large poles topped by a ring and have some kind ofa streamer attached at the 
back. These poles are known to be the reed door-posts associated with the temple 
of the goddess Inanna, because they are the signs used in the earliest pictographic 
script to indicate Inanna. Behind the reed poles, which we might read as an entrance 
into the temple-store house of the goddess, a number of objects appear in pairs, 
including small figures of a goat and a lion, a pair of vessels resembling the one 
carried by the offering bearer, and a pair of vessels resembling the Uruk Vase itself 
in the outlines of its shape, as well as smaller enigmatic objects. Directly behind the 
door-posts is a large figure ofa ram. On top of this ram’s back stand a pair of figures 
on small platforms, one slightly higher than the other. In the forefront is a male 
figure upon the higher platform, behind is a female figure. Another, smaller version 
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Plate 33. The Uruk Vase, alabaster, c.3300 BC. 
Erich Lessing /Art Resource, New York. 
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of the reed pole stands behind this couple. The uppermost register is relatively 
stable in comparison to the repetitive movement of the lower bands. However, the 
doubling of the objects behind the reed poles, and the echoing of the reed pole 
itself at a smaller scale, behind the small couple, seems to carry through the theme 
of repetition into the top register. In terms of composition, the registers underscore 
the hierarchy of nature, since they organise the levels of water, flora, and fauna in 
a vertical succession, superseded by human and divine realms. 

Iconographically, the representation encompassing all five registers has been 
interpreted as a narration of events related to the sacred marriage ritual (Frankfort 
1956; Renger 1975; Jacobsen 1976). During the annual festival in spring heralding 
the start of a new year, a marriage between a divine female and human male took 
place. Donald Hansen has made the point that ‘whether the female figure is the 
goddess herself or her representative is unimportant; in an enactment of the drama, 
the participant becomes the godhead’ (Hansen 1998: 46). This ritual is described 
as a means of assuring the fertility of the land and its cyclical renewal. The divine 
or mythological marriage is a recurring marriage, as is the ritual enactment of 
the event. In terms of textual evidence, there is no written account attesting to the 
sacred marriage rite for the Uruk period. Although writing had begun to be used, 
there were as yet no such descriptive texts of a religious, political, or literary nature. 
The earliest written evidence for the sacred marriage ritual is from the Early Dynastic 
period (Cooper 1993: 82-83). During the Ur II period and the Isin kingdom the 
evidence for an actual copulation between the goddess and the king is certain. 
Renger suggests that the stories referring to the sacred marriage in the Early 
Dynastic period might be a retrojection of Ur III customs. Others, such as F.R. 
Kraus, reject the very explicit evidence because they cannot believe that the ancient 
Mesopotamians could have been so crude as to have a religious ritual involving a 
live sex-act (Cooper 1993: 89). Most recently, R.F.G. Sweet argued that the texts 
that describe the act of copulation should be read simply as mythological tales 
(Sweet 1994). Be that as it may, what we can say with some certainty is that the 
Uruk Vase represents a ritual that is related to the goddess Inanna, and while there 
is no text on the vase describing the sacred marriage as the subject, that lack of 
written label is not enough to dismiss any possible interpretation of the vase.! The 
vase could not be a simple reflection of the ritual in any case, since as a visual image 
it follows its own logic of representation. Yet it isa monumental vessel that was used 
in a religious context, so that a consideration of its function and the scenes depicted 
on it does provide information on this ancient ritual. 

In the sacred marriage ritual as described in texts, the high priestess seemingly 
participated in the marriage with the EN or priest-king. Rather, to be specific, the 
priest-king is described as marrying the goddess. We might understand this as 
a purely symbolic event in which the roles are played by the specified actors, but 
the sacred marriage is an epiphany. It is a ritual of substitution where the priestess 
becomes the goddess and the priest-king becomes the god. William Hallo, who 
proposes that the divine parentage of the king was achieved in this cultic rite, argues 
that at least one object of the rite was to produce a royal heir, thus establishing 
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divine descent for the ruler (Hallo 1987). Of course, female reproductive cycles are 
not clockwork, and the fertile ovulation days of the high priestess could not have 
been easily calculated to coincide with the new year’s festival every year. If Hallo’s 
argument is correct, the connection between the processes of sacred marriage and 
the eventual birth of an heir was surely theatrical rather than actual. 

It is well known from ritual texts that performative acts and performative 
utterances were central to Mesopotamian religious practices, and the Uruk Vase 
represents a ritual, even if some may doubt that it is in fact that of the sacred 
marriage. Jacques Derrida defines the performative as a ‘communication which 
does not essentially limit itself to transporting an already constituted semantic 
content’ (Derrida 1982: 322). It is a communication that goes beyond indicating 
a pre-existing referent because it effectuates something at the moment of its 
utterance. We might not be too far offcourse then in describing this sacred marriage 
ritual as a performative narrative, a theatrical enactment, the effects of which are 
magical transformation or epiphany. Performativity in which discourse produces 
the effects it utters in this case did not involve a single speech act but a reiterative 
performance in which priestess and king transformed into deities. But this was not 
all. Since the texts explicitly refer to the act of copulation as real, not symbolic, that 
act can therefore be described as an act of performative sex. The performative 
effectuates something. Performative sex might then effectuate divine birth. 

If the pictorial representation on the vase indeed depicts the sacred marriage, 
then it is a depiction of a ritual of substitution. Such substitution required that 
the priestess did not simply signify the goddess or the king signify the god. Through 
the performative enactment they were to become substitutes. In other words, 
the ritual was much more than a play. It was a ritual process of transformation 
that depended on representation. If the relief carvings on the surface of the vase 
are considered beyond the level of iconography where each image has a specific 
referent then we might begin to consider motifs beyond the iconographic content. 
We might consider, for example, the insistence on repetitive forms of the middle 
registers, and on the doubling of forms in the upper register. Such repetition and 
doubling has the effect of infinite circular movement in the middle registers and 
mirroring quality above. 

There are at least three levels of representation on the vase. The reliefs depict 
the ritual of the sacred marriage as enacted by priestess and king, and other 
mortal participants perhaps bringing gifts in what was surely a spectacle. The ritual 
represents the divine marriage in a performative enactment of the event in which 
subsequently the priestess and the king represent the gods. Rather, the priestess 
and the king become doubles of the gods. Finally, the vase itself is represented 
twice in the uppermost register. The latter may seem an insignificant coincidence 
but an image that represents itself has the effect of creating a referential circle. 
Conceptually, the vase itself and the vases represented on it in relief refer to each 
other. 

The binary structure of inside /outside, essence /appearance, signifier/signified 
is a structure of first and second order representation, or of a content and a form. 
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In the Uruk Vase these distinctions are blurred. Each level of representation is 
an external reference point for the other levels of representation in a system 
of reference that effectively becomes circular. The signifier ‘sacred marriage’ as 
an originary event is not clearly defined. In other words, whether the events depict 
the mythological marriage of the divine realm or the performance of the ritual 
can never be determined. This is why there has been a great deal of discussion 
surrounding this vase with regard to the identities of the figures in the uppermost 
register. What I am arguing here is that the identities of these figures are difficult 
to determine precisely because the representation required this ambiguity. The 
performative enactment necessitates the blurring of priestess into goddess and god 
into king. Without this uncertainty of identities the ritual would be useless. 

Central to the theme of the vase is therefore representation itself. The ‘sacred 
marriage’ as play is a mimetic performative enactment in one of its guises, and this 
is the subject or the ‘content’ of the representation depicted on the vase. It is an 
image that refers to its own imageness or its own status as image of an event, but 
at the same time blurs boundaries of the first order and second order of repre- 
sentation: the ritual, its pictorial record, the recurring divine event, and perhaps 
also an oral narrative recited during the performance. The Uruk Vase encapsulates 
the cyclical nature of fertility and the sacred marriage ritual through the repetition 
of forms in an infinite circling of the vase. It calls attention to the multiple orders 
of reference or representation that are not limited to the binary division of the real 
and its representation. It calls attention to itself in its vase form. The assembly of 
relations of vessel shape, narrative content, and composition of the reliefs works 
together in a circular referentiality. 

At this point one might ask who was all of this for? If the vase was not publicly 
displayed how was this complex set of relations to impress its audience? Perhaps 
performativity is also relevant here. If the performative act enabled a magical 
transformation through depiction, the visual depiction of that act might also have 
had qualities beyond iconographic representation. 

The Uruk Vase was made at the end of the fourth millennium BC in Mesopotamia 
when both pictorial narrative and writing were referential modes that were new. 
Both are media through which things refer to other things. Performative narrative- 
spectacle is similar to these media, but it requires the suspension of a reference 
point. The power of illusion is effected in this way through the suspension of the 
place of the signified. In the sacred marriage, representation through various media 
worked together to achieve performative communication. The performative cannot 
be regarded within the binaries of true/false communication because it has no 
single referent in the form ofan exterior or signified thing. It functions because it 
is repetitive. 

This is a performative image in that the image itself has performative qualities. 
It not only represents a performative act but also reiterates it via representation 
in a similar way to the speech act. Performative statements themselves depend on 
iterability. They repeat a coded expression that conforms to an iterable mode so 
that they are identifiable as ‘citation’ (Derrida 1982: 326). The circular referentiality 
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in such a work cannot be explained in the limited understanding of narrative as a 
form of communication of a singular meaning via different but parallel codes of 
reference. It cannot be understood as the vehicle or the site of the passage 
of meaning because it is a performative image. 

In all three examples that I have used, the monumental Assyrian reliefs, the 
small-scale glyptic art, and the ritual Uruk Vase, the relation of narrative, gender, 
and sexuality differed. They each give some trace of women but in no case was it a 
direct reference to reality. In each case a complex construct was produced. They also 
each raise a number of questions regarding how we interpret or access women in 
the visual record. All three examples make clear the need to consider Mesopotamian 
works of art as something more than a vehicle for historical documentation or a 
window on to a past event. We should attend to the image as image, giving serious 
consideration to its visual and aesthetic aspects and how gendered tropes, normative 
gender, and sexuality are constructed, rather than reflected, in representation. This 
is not the same thing as saying that we need to find women in the picture. Instead 
it is an attempt to see how what was ideologically presented as the universal and 
the normal state of things already resulted from a constitutive split where femininity 
was allotted specific spaces and meanings beyond the reality of women’s lived 
experiences. As Slavoj Zizek puts it, in Mesopotamia there is no feminine discourse 
and masculine discourse. There is one discourse split from within by sexual 
antagonism (Zizek 1994: 23). 
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The embodiment of tropes 


Ancient goddesses have been the subject of both scholarly and popular fascination 
ever since the earliest days of archaeological discovery in Babylonia and Assyria. 
Exoticising fantasies of cultic prostitution and illicit sexual practices were woven 
around historically attested female deities in the scholarly literature, and these 
descriptions eventually became part of a larger imaginative picture of Oriental 
antiquity. Although a number of female deities were venerated in ancient Meso- 
potamian religion, none has attracted as much attention in the modern historical 
accounts of Mesopotamia as Ishtar, the goddess of love and war. Even in Classical 
antiquity there appears to have been a particular fascination with this goddess 
in her various guises and identifications with other Near Eastern goddessess 
such as Astarte, Anat, Asherah, and Ashtaroth, a fascination that was directly linked 
to the lurid sexual practices attributed to her cult. In more recent historical and 
Assyriological scholarship, Ishtar has come to be discussed as something of an 
interpretive challenge for scholarship. Her enigmatic, contradictory character and 
the shockingly explicit sexual language of her religious hymns have come to fasci- 
nate feminist scholars and traditional Assyriologists alike. In this chapter, I shall 
focus on the goddess Ishtar in order to explore her place within Mesopotamia’s 
cultural order. In doing so I shall diverge from the traditional reading of mythology 
as narrative tales, and a literary reading of hymns and prayers as poetry. Instead, 
I shall consider the cultural meanings and values embodied in the figure of Ishtar. 
Because mythology is an important aspect of cultural signifying systems, I shall 
analyse Ishtar as part of this system of signs. At the same time, I shall consider how 
modern conceptions of gendered categories of behaviour have influenced readings 
of this deity in scholarship. 

The methods of analysis that I rely upon here derive from poststructuralist semi- 
otic and reception theory. No doubt some will question the applicability of semiotic 
theory, a modern critical method of analysis, yet current theories in both history 
and archaeology maintain that there can be no unmediated access to empirical 
data. All knowledge is necessarily compromised by modern context, disciplinary 
traditions of interpretation, and authorial subject positions. All scholarship, even 
empirical philological work, is inevitably dependent on the present context of the 
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scholar, normative epistemologies, and current ideologies. Indeed many studies that 
are purported to be traditional or ‘non-theoretical’ simply continue to rely upon 
theories originally put forth by early scholars of Mesopotamian mythology, such 
as Samuel Noah Kramer and Thorkild Jacobsen. In terms of mythology or ancient 
religion this means that a categorisation according to the standard Assyriological 
model, exemplified by such publications as the Reallexikon der Assyriologie, gives 
a valuable but limited level of meaning, and we should keep in mind that there can 
be no untainted positivist listing of deities and their functions, since even such a 
listing depends on what is usually an unacknowledged model, in its definitions of 
categories (see Chapter 1). 

The structuralist anthropologist Claude Lévi-Strauss (1969), taking up the 
linguistic terminology of Ferdinand de Saussure, argued that if cultural signifying 
systems are the /angue, then myths are part of its specific utterances, or the parole; 
they work towards defining the cultural order of a symbolic system.! Jean-Pierre 
Vernant has further stressed the distinction between purely formal readings of 
myths as literature, and closer readings of mythology that look towards uncovering 
the ways in which they code the reality of a given society through religious 
ideologies (Vernant 1980). He emphasised the distinction between mythology as 
an expression of religious ideology, and literature as a narrative form. Other literary 
critics, such as Roland Barthes, have insisted upon the ideological content of all 
forms of texts, whether they are mythological, literary, or part of popular culture 
such as advertisements. According to Barthes, texts are totally significant and signi- 
fying. They cannot be reduced to the superficial level of content, because content 
cannot be innocent of ideology. Therefore, no text can contain the one meaning 
of the manifest level of the narrative (Barthes 1967, 1973). Similarly, Frederic 
Jameson (1972) argued that while literature ‘speaks the language of reference’, 
that is, the overt referential level of the text, at the same time it emits other 
meanings. 

My aim in this chapter is to read beyond the narrative level of Ishtar in mythology 
and consider this goddess’s rhetorical or figurative position in Mesopotamian 
culture as an embodiment of a number of related tropes. The method of reading 
beyond the manifest level of the text will be further complicated here by the 
insistence on the reciprocal play between ancient text and modern reading. Seen 
through this interface, Ishtar emerges as a mythic construct in which both ancient 
and modern values have been invested. In order to understand the concept of 
Ishtar as a deity in Assyro-Babylonian culture, as well as the modern fascination 
with this deity, her dual role in the theogony as the goddess of both love and war 
must first be defined. This enigmatic duality has been a subject of a great deal of 
discussion since the earliest days of Near Eastern studies, and continues to be 
debated today. Ancient texts describe the goddess Ishtar as being both the ultimate 
sexual seductress, a beautiful and alluring female, as well as a dispenser of violence. 
Both aspects were described in graphic details in the hymns that were recited in her 
honour: 
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In her lips she is sweetness, vitality her mouth, 
While on her features laughter bursts to bloom. 
She is proud of the love charms set on her head, 
Fair her hues, full ranging, and lustrous her eyes. 
(B. Foster 1993: 65) 


Elsewhere Ishtar’s violent nature becomes a focus: 


She b-behaves unreasoningly, 

In her form she is [mighty], 

She makes many c-cries for battle, 

She is adorned with a-awesomeness, 

Lin her onslaught she is t-terrible, 

She is [mur ]derous, bullying, vicious. 
(B. Foster 1993: 86) 


Ishtar’s sexual allure combined with her propensity to violence has been explained 
at times as the result of the fusion of the Akkadian Ishtar with the Sumerian Inanna, 
who predated Ishtar as a goddess of love and sexuality. In Sumerian texts Inanna 
is described primarily as a bride, her identity explicitly associated with heterosexual 
coupling, whether within the context of marriage or elsewhere. The history of the 
syncretism of the two goddesses is indeed complex, and was surely a contributing 
factor to the formation of this deity to some extent. However, this fusion does not 
adequately explain Ishtar’s mythic personality since many of her contradictory 
characteristics, including the warrior aspect, seem to have existed already in the 
Sumerian Inanna. In what follows, these are the characteristics that I would like 
to draw out and analyse more closely in order to reassess Ishtar’s cultural position. 
By reading Ishtar as sign, I shall argue that this deity represented far more than 
love and war for Mesopotamian society. In semiotic terms, Ishtar functioned as 
a polyvalent signifier, and might even be described as Mesopotamian culture’s 
epitome of tropes. 


Ishtar, androgyny, and hermaphroditism 


In earlier feminist Assyriological work, it has been argued that Ishtar’s complex and 
irrational character is best described as bipolar, because seemingly contradictory 
qualities make up her personality. Although not always explicitly articulated in the 
scholarship, this bipolarity is seen as the opposition of masculine and feminine 
traits. The categorisation of certain modes of behaviour as masculine or feminine 
led to the conclusion that Ishtar was ‘androgynous’, ‘bisexual’, or a ‘hermaphrodite’ 
(Groneberg 1986, 1997; Harris 1990, 2000). Such categories, however, are 
problematic. While androgyny and hermaphroditism were taken to be stable and 
universal categories by the Assyriologists who applied them to Ishtar, they are by 
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no means categories that are easily pinned down. Androgyny is an historically fluid 
concept, depending on the socially and historically specific gendered notions of 
masculinity, femininity, and their intersection. The modes of behaviour taken as 
masculine or feminine are equally variable, but here the ancient record is more 
explicit, defining certain occupations or behaviours as specifically the concern of 
men or women. However, whether one agrees or disagrees with this description 
of Ishtar as hermaphrodite or androgyn, the underlying impetus for the existence 
of such a deity in Mesopotamian culture remains a mystery.? How did a goddess 
of sexual love come to be a goddess of war, and why did the Mesopotamians require 
such a seemingly paradoxical goddess? I propose that, rather than being indicative 
of a bodily androgyny or even bisexuality, it is precisely these very contradictory 
characteristics which she embodies that make Ishtar, in the words of Thorkild 
Jacobsen (1976: 143), ‘truly all woman’. 

The Assyriological interpretation of Ishtar as bisexual or a hermaphrodite 
was based on her (perceived) masculine actions, such as her behaviour in the 
epic of Gilgamesh when she proposed marriage to the hero (e.g. Harris 1990: 272). 
Harris states that ‘central to the goddess as paradox is her well-attested psychological 
and more rarely evidenced physiological androgyny’ (Harris 2000: 163). However, 
the traits that are identified as masculine (the ‘well-attested psychological’ traits 
of androgyny), namely that she is assertive, aggressive, strong willed, bloodthirsty, 
vengeful, and violent, can just as easily be seen as the traits attributed to the 
seductress or femme fatale, and the complexity of this goddess and what her 
character implies for Mesopotamian culture are not answered satisfactorily in 
terms of a sexual bipolarity. The argument is further problematised by the fact 
that the hermaphrodite, generally thought of as a person whose body has the larger 
rounded breasts of a female, as well as the male penis, is not attested in the visual 
arts in Mesopotamia until after the Hellenistic conquest, and seems to have been 
an imported sexual image. Nor do any textual references to hermaphrodites survive 
from before that period in Mesopotamia (Bahrani 1996). There are several possible 
explanations for this lack in the record. People of ambiguous sex in pre- Hellenistic 
Mesopotamia were possibly described in different terms, which we are still unable 
to recognise clearly in the textual record due to our own preconceptions regarding 
sexual categories. Another possibility is that people who were perceived as being 
physically inter-sexed or transgendered were thought of as anomalies and were thus 
marginalised to the point of being a taboo subject, and were thus neither mentioned 
in textual accounts nor depicted in any iconographic repertoire. This explanation 
would accord with what we know of physiogomatic divination, where what were 
considered anomalies of birth were carefully recorded and read as signs of destiny, 
both for the person and for the entire community. The third possibility (and this 
last is perhaps most difficult to grasp from today’s point of view) is that such 
a conceptual category did not exist, because people we might today consider to be 
inter-sexed or transgendered were somehow assimilated into what were normative 
gender roles in Mesopotamian society. In our thinking, the biological difference 
between men and women is something which is obvious and legible as a visual 
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difference of the body. Historically, however, this perceived difference, and the 
way in which the human reproductive system functions, is constantly changing. 
Interpretations of biological sex are certainly not transhistorical or transcultural. 
Thomas Laqueur’s study of the biological body in Western history reveals, for 
example, that in the early modern period a Classical theory of reproduction was 
operative. Laqueur describes this Classical view as a one-sex model because the 
sexual organs were perceived as being essentially the same in both men and women. 
Women’s reproductive organs were seen as an inverted version of men’s (Laqueur 
1990). While in Classical antiquity women were certainly seen as different from 
men, that difference was expressed in direct relationship to the biologically male 
body as inversion or lack (Bahrani 1996). It was only at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century that biological interpretations of sex shifted to a new two-sex 
system in which difference was stressed as duality, and the importance of two clearly 
distinguishable categories of sex arose. It was also at this time that social and medical 
efforts first began to alter people of indeterminate sex, or hermaphrodites as they 
are often called, in order to eliminate bodily ambiguities (Mirzoeff 1999). 

Similar interpretive problems occur with other gender or sexual categories. 
While it is perfectly clear that bisexuality, homosexuality and transvestism existed 
in antiquity, they were not perceived as sub-categories of sexuality, forming a stable 
sexual identity in the modern Western sense. Nevertheless, all forms of sexuality 
fell under the realm of Ishtar’s cult. Thus, same-sex coupling and heterosexual 
coupling were forms of sexuality, and as such both logically related to the cult of 
the goddess of love. Among the arguments put forth for Ishtar’s hermaphroditic 
or bisexual character is the practice of transvestism in religious rites associated 
with her (e.g. Harris 2000: 170; Groneberg 1986: 39). Yet the fact that some 
of Ishtar’s cultic personnel were transvestites, or that cross-dressing was part of the 
festival of Ishtar, in no way leads to the inevitable conclusion that she was therefore 
androgynous, a hermaphrodite, or a transvestite herself. First, transvestism is 
not an indication of physical hermaphroditism, nor can it be seen as androgynous. 
It is a displacement of normative sex. The readings of all of these terms as the 
same is a collapsing of several non-normative sexualities into one ‘Other’ non- 
heterosexual behaviour, and these are figured as male homosexual activities. Drag, 
cross-dressing, and transvestism are not interchangeable, either with each other or 
with hermaphroditism (Butler 1993a). As the cult of the supreme deity of sexuality, 
Ishtar’s cult was surely associated with any and all manifestations of sexuality, and 
not surprisingly her adherents celebrated all these forms at ritual feasts in her 
honour. Both Harris and Groneberg are correct in pointing to the instability 
or fluidity of male/female in Ishtar’s cult, but they are mistaken to read it at face 
value as a bisexuality or hermaphroditism. Judith Butler’s important work on the 
relationship of gender and identity and drag is insightful here (Butler 1993a: 
121-140). She argues that: 


heterosexual performativity is beset by an anxiety that it can never totally 
overcome, that its efforts to become its own idealizations can never be 
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finally or fully achieved, and that it is consistently haunted by that domain 
of sexual possibility that must be excluded for hetereosexual gender 
to produce itself. In this sense, then, drag is subversive to the extent 
that it reflects on the imitative structure by which hegemonic gender is 
itself produced and disputes heterosexuality’s claim on naturalness and 
originality. 

(Butler 1993a: 125) 


It is more likely that rites of cross-dressing had to do with forms of masquerade 
in which nomative gender identities were stressed through inversion. Perhaps, 
as Butler has suggested is the case for contemporary Western culture’s forms of 
drag as entertainment, ‘[they were] functional in providing a ritualistic release 
for a heterosexual economy that must constantly police its boundaries against the 
invasion of queerness’ (Butler 1993a: 126). She claims that since sex is performative 
in fact ‘all gender is like drag’ because ‘imitation is at the heart of the heterosexual 
project and its gender binarisms . . . hegemonic heterosexuality is itself constant 
and repeated effort to imitate its own idealizations’ (Butler 1993a: 125). At any rate, 
being ‘masculine’ and being ‘feminine’ are constructs. They are unstable identities 
that need to be continuously performed. What we have in Ishtar is a derailed 
femininity, and a derailed normative femininity is not equivalent to bisexuality, 
androgyny, or hermaphroditism. 

The identification of Ishtar as a hermaphrodite, which goes back to the earlier 
part of this century, was no doubt influenced to some extent by the popular culture 
of fin-de-siécle Europe. The first translations of Mesopotamian myths from 
Ashurbanipal’s library at Nineveh were made in an atmosphere where images of 
wicked, usually eastern, seductresses were among the most prevalent in the visual 
arts and literature (both high and low). In nineteenth-century painting, the Oriental 
woman, the odalisque, was commonly portrayed as having lesbian tendencies 
(Lewis 1996, 1999). This is exemplified by the famous Turkish Bath of Jean-August 
Dominique Ingres where naked women are all lounging around in what appears 
to be wanton sexual abandon in the Turkish bath-house, and in the foreground one 
woman appears to be fondling the breast of another. 

At the same time, several mythological seductresses were described in literature 
as bisexual. Characters such as the Lamia, Salammbdé, Salome, and Lilith formed 
the subject of countless poems, plays, and operas, as well as paintings and sculptures, 
and the lurid interest in these seductresses amounted almost to an obsession 
(Dijkstra 1986). The characteristics of the bisexual predatory seductress were 
usually explored in the popular media through the guise of mythology in order to 
render the often prurient quality of the works of art acceptable to a prudish, yet 
voyeuristic, society. The discovery of the mythological character of Ishtar by late 
nineteenth-century European society must have influenced, and been influenced 
by, the prevalent cultural frame of mind. For example, in his 1888 lithograph, 
the Belgian Symbolist artist Fernand Khnopff represented Ishtar as a beautiful 
seductress who, while chained to the walls of lust, entices the (presumably European 
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Plate 34 Fernand Khnopff, Ishtar, 1888. 
After Joséphin Péladan, Istar, frontispiece, Paris, 1888. 
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male) viewer with her gaze, while a rabid, Medusa-like head emerges from her 
genital area (Plate 34). At the end of the nineteenth century, characters such as 
Ishtar and Lilith were often described in the popular media as having masculine 
traits, and it is quite likely that this concept influenced interpretations of Ishtar 
made by scholars of antiquity. Added to the problematic of this interface fin-de- 
siécle interest in Oriental goddesses is the fact that ‘bisexual’ is a notion that was 
developed by Freud at the same time (Davis 1998). Thus ‘bisexual’ is not the 
universal transhistorical category that many take it to be, but a particularly modern 
classification of a sexual identity. Furthermore, even theoreticians who deploy the 
notion of bisexual or homosexual in a contemporary context have argued against 
the @ priori assumption that people with these sexual identities display strong 
features of the opposite sex (Butler 1990). While Ishtar’s identity as hermaphrodite 
can be understood in terms of nineteenth-century European conceptions of 
sexuality, Groneberg and Harris, who follow this identification, mistakenly take 
gender as fixed, universal, and transhistorical. 


The paradox of opposites 


The problem of Inanna’s contradictory characteristics was taken up by Thorkild 
Jacobsen in his well-known book on Mesopotamian religion, The Treasures of 
Darkness (1976). In his discussion of this goddess, Jacobsen suggested that perhaps 
originally different deities coalesced into the figure of Inanna who then became 
the ‘lady of'a myriad offices’. Jacobsen seems to have worked with the premise that 
the identities of deities needed to be limited to unique recognisable aspects, that 
somehow a primary, one-to-one relationship existed between a deity and an abstract 
concept or power. He listed five main aspects to Ishtar, each of which he thought 
had originally derived from a separate goddess. These aspects included the goddess 
of the Uruk storehouse of dates associated with fertility and marriage, the goddess 
of thunderstorms, the goddess of war, the morning and evening stars, and the 
harlot (Jacobsen 1987a: 21). He went on to say, however, that it is ‘remarkable 
that in this medley of contradictory traits, the humanising process of myths and 
tales should have been able to find an inner unity to present their infinite variety as 
but facets of one believable divine personality’ (Jacobsen 1987a: 141). The contra- 
dictory traits under discussion by Jacobsen (and other scholars) are described 

in numerous ancient hymns and myths as being typical of Inanna/Ishtar. The 
following is an example: 


To pester, insult, deride, desecrate and to venerate 
is your domain Inanna. 
Downheartedness, calamity, heartache and 
joy and good cheer is your domain, Inanna. 
Trembling affright, terror dazzling and 
glory is your domain, Inanna. 

(Jacobsen 1987a: 141) 
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In Mesopotamian culture not only was Ishtar described as the most beautiful 
feminine creature, but she is also the most unpredictable, irrational, and frightening 
deity. At the same time, Ishtar is also unruly and tempestuous, she is ‘the dread 
storm’; she is associated with the unpredictable in nature — hurricanes and flood- 
storms — and in myths she is always quick to lose her temper. A number of ancient 
texts attest to her awesome and terrifying personality: 


Tam the most heroic of the gods 
She who slays the inhabited world 
(B. Foster 1993: 74) 


Unlike other female deities, Ishtar’s role is not that of a wife or mother, nor simply 
that of a lover or mistress; she does not conform to her female place. According 
to Jean Bottéro, because Ishtar is a harlot she is also the goddess of the marginal 
in society and in her sexuality, as in everything else, she goes to extremes, she 
is insatiable (Bottéro 1987: 165-183). All of her characteristics, everything that 
falls under her domain, is unpredictable or unruly. She is changeable, bad tempered, 
and goes from one extreme to the other. Ishtar indeed crosses many bound- 
aries, but whereas scholars such as Harris see this transgression as an indication of 
androgyny or bisexuality, I would like to propose that Ishtar’s character and 
transgressions worked to clarify gender roles for Mesopotamians by delineating 
what constituted the boundaries of ‘normal’ gendered behaviour. Ishtar’s role in 
the Mesopotamian theogony then can be read as one that defines the limits of 
civilised behaviour, and therefore structures society. 

There is not much doubt that Ishtar was indeed a deity who was gendered female. 
In texts she is always referred to with feminine grammatical elements, and visual 
representations (without exception) depict her as being anatomically female. 
However, Ishtar is prone to violence, she is bloodthirsty, and in that characteristic 
she transgresses the social boundaries of the female gender position. In patriarchal 
societies such as that of Mesopotamia, violence is not the realm of women; there- 
fore, only a female outside the boundaries of the civilised behaviour that is culture 
can be violent. If we define civilisation or culture as that which is orderly and 
functions according to a given system of rules and regulations, then the opposite 
of that, disorder and chaos, unpredictability, can be equated with what is uncivilised 
or outside of culture, what is other. 

In the semiotic cultural theory developed by Boris Uspenskii and Juri Lotman, 
culture is opposed to what is its opposite — non-culture — each being a means of 
defining the other and therefore having a structural relationship to it. Therefore, 
culture does not simply oppose what is outside of its notions of what is barbaric 
or civilised, instead culture itself can exist only through this relationship with its 
exterior. In sum, culture needs chaos in order to define itself.? By transgressing the 
prevalent female social codes, Ishtar crosses the boundary of culture itself and 
therefore comes to stand for chaos, its opposite. In this way Ishtar serves as a limit 
for Mesopotamian civilisation by the very fact of her transgression of the boundaries 
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that constitute culture and define Mesopotamian societal norms. Therefore, the 
extremes and opposites combined in the figure of Ishtar make her the superlative 
sign of difference. As the goddess that represents all that is unruly, unpredictable, 
and marginal in Mesopotamian society she stands for what is unstable or outside 
the accepted forms of behaviour. She is Mesopotamian culture’s figure of the 
chaotic and marginal and as such is a figure of alterity or otherness, an otherness 
that stands for what is different from the norm: civilised man. 


Femininity and the realm of the other 


Both the textual and the visual representations of Ishtar’s paradoxical or 
contradictory identity can be interpreted according to the psychoanalytic—semiotic 
model of gender differentiation. The modern interrogation of the exact nature of 
the psychic difference between the masculine and feminine subject has its origins 
in the writings of Sigmund Freud, but the issue became a focal point in the work 
of his influential follower, Jacques Lacan, who integrated Freudian psychoanalysis 
and structural semiology. In place of a Cartesian thinking subject, Lacan posited 
a speaking subject, a subject that is defined through language. In Lacanian terms, 
language is part of the Symbolic Order, the field through which we have our only 
access to the real, and the field within which our lives and social experiences 
are located. The unconscious speaks through the conscious at all times, and not 
only at random, through dreams that reflect primal instincts in ideas and images. 
For Lacan there is no randomness. Conscious and unconscious are always linked, 
because the inner structure maps the conscious conceptualisation of reality. The real 
is therefore always ambiguous. It is the realm of illusions where words are turned 
in meaning, for example, in metaphor or metonymy (E. Wright 1984: 107-132). 
According to Lacan, femininity and masculinity are products of a signifying chain, 
and gender identity is defined through the Symbolic Order. Within the Symbolic 
Order woman does not exist. She is only other than man, and as other than man 
she becomes all that he is not — that is, difference — and all that he has given up — 
that is, excess (Lacan 1977: 168-169; Rose 1986). Therefore, what culture excludes 
can become concentrated at the signifier, Woman. 

Because Woman has no fixed position, is not a fixed signifier within the symbolic 
order, femininity can stand in for other concepts, and often does so in art, literature, 
and mythology. In semiotic terms then ‘Woman’ is a floating signifier. That is 
to say that as a sign Woman does not refer directly to a specific thing or referent, 
but signifies according to context. Just as metaphorical and metonymic effects 
are constantly used in speech without the speaker’s awareness, culture can use the 
figure of femininity to stand in for something else, or to represent metonymically 
a related thing. While in poststructural theory it is argued that every sign is 
polyvalent, floating signifiers oscillate more obviously in cultural signifying systems, 
having the more or less specific function of a signifier that absorbs meanings. A 
semiotic reading of the visual images and literature in which Ishtar is represented 
reveals that she could function as Mesopotamian culture’s embodiment of tropes 
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of alterity. As a signifier, Ishtar can effectively stand in for sexual otherness, excess, 
chaos, and even death. 

In the Lacanian view, the equating of femininity or Woman to the radical other 
means that she becomes identified with all that is different from man, with the 
unknown, with barbarity, wildness, and death. Because the concept of alterity 
or otherness is based on ambiguity, femininity comes to be identified with all 
that is contradictory or unstable, and concepts such as chaos are often culturally 
personified as feminine. In the literary and visual representations of many cultures 
femininity is constructed as a figure of contradiction and wildness. In ancient Greece, 
for example, women were seen as difference, a difference from the male norm, and 
were also equated with the foreign (racial difference), the wild (species difference), 
and the unknown, the unfamiliar or mysterious. As already pointed out (Chapter 
4), in fifth-century Greek texts a series of bipolarities linked by analogy were used 
to define the Greek man and citizen of the polis (Du Bois 1982). The oppositions 
of Greek /barbarian, man/beast, and male/female are recurring themes in Greek 
tragedy and philosophy, and all that is other than Greek male is often equated 
or even interchangeable. A story tells, for example, that Socrates ‘used to say there 
were three blessings for which he was grateful to Fortune: “first, that I was born 
a human being and not one of the brutes; next, that I was born a man and nota 
woman; thirdly, a Greek and not a barbarian”’.* The formal structure of the 
contemporary visual arts echoed this bipolarity in the use of the agon, a dual 
confrontation between Greek/non-Greek, Greek/Centaur, Greek /Amazon which 
was a recurring motifin such public arenas as architectural sculpture. The viewpoint 
that equates woman with what is ‘other than man’ is not limited to Greek antiquity. 
A portrayal of woman as other can be seen, for example, in nineteenth-century 
fin-de-siecle European culture, even if the otherness of woman is now more often 
expressed as a radical alterity rather than simply in relational terms of opposition 
to the male norm. European and American paintings of this period repeatedly 
represented women as witches and sphinxes, as well as insatiable eastern seduc- 
tresses, thus combining the supernatural, the beastly, the foreign, and female 
sexuality as forms of radical alterity personified in the representation of a woman 
(Dijkstra 1986). 


The temperament of woman exposes her to the most singular 
inconveniences and inconsistencies. Extreme in good, she is also extreme 
in evil; she is inconstant and changeable; she ‘will’ and she ‘won’t’. She 
is easily disgusted with that which she has pursued with the greatest 
ardor. She passes from love to hate with prodigious facility. She is full of 
contradictions and mysteries. Capable of the most heroic actions, she does 
not shrink from the most atrocious crimes. Indeed, she is more merciless, 
more bloodthirsty than men.® 


Dr Nicholas Francis Cooke’s professional medical opinion of what a woman is, 
written in AD 1870, could just as well be a description of Ishtar from 1870 Bc. 
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There are clear parallels in the description of unpredictability, temper, capability 
of extremes in behaviour, and so on as typical characteristics. Nevertheless, these 
comparisons should not lead us to universalise the theoretical notion of woman- 
as-other, nor to apply it blindly across cultures and transhistorically across time. 
Conceptions of femininity need to be disentangled from within each specific socio- 
historical context. Yet, in support of the Lacanian view that sexual difference is 
produced by the Symbolic Order, it can be demonstrated that various societies 
have indeed used Woman as a sign for all that is inconsistent or frightening, and 
Mesopotamian culture cast Ishtar in this necessary role. At the same time we should 
recall that no matter which approach we take in analysing the goddess Ishtar 
(whether it is semiotic, psychoanalytic, positivist, and so on) we are always working 
with modern models of culture and gender and as such must necessarily frame the 
data from our own point of view, formed in our present contexts. 


The fatal encounter 


Why are men in the mythological accounts and literature afraid of Ishtar? Is 
it because of her ‘masculine’ valour and strength that derive from a bisexual 
androgynous character as some have argued? If we re-read the texts describing 
her we can see that this fear can also be interpreted or understood in terms of 
the theoretical concept of Woman as a sign of alterity that I have begun to discuss 
above. Because Woman’s position as a signifier is unfixed and ambiguous, she can 
be purity and lust, victim and destroyer, and her frightening aspect is often the 
threat of sexuality joined with death. Ishtar’s powerful allure is referred to repeatedly 
in hymns and poems: 


She is the joyous one clad in loveliness, 
She is adorned with allure, appeal, charm. 
Ishtar is the joyous one, clad in loveliness, 
She is adorned with allure, appeal, charm. 
(B. Foster 1993: 65) 


But very often her power to kill or destroy is also mentioned: 


When I stand in the midst of the battle, 
Tam the heart of the battle, 
the arm of the warriors. 
When I begin moving at the end of the battle, 
Tam an evilly rising flood. 
(Jacobsen 1987a: 137) 


These characteristics have been seen by many Assyriologists as a dichotomy, an 
inexplicable combination of feminine beauty and violence. However, I would argue 
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that her very powerful sexual allure can also be read as being in itself destructive 
and frightening. Her femininity, her beauty, can seduce men to their destruction, 
can kill them, and is so dangerous that it can change a man into something other 
than a man. It can change him into his opposite, a woman, or even a beast, as is 
described in the following literary example: 


To destroy, to build up, to tear up and settle are yours, Inanna 
To turn a man into a woman and a woman into a man are yours, Inanna. 
(Sjoberg 1976: 189-190) 


When, in the epic of Gilgamesh, the hero Gilgamesh refused to become Ishtar’s 
lover the reasons that he gave for his decision were: 


Which of your lovers [lasted ] for ever? 

which of your masterful paramours went to heaven? 

Come, let me [describe (?)] your lovers to you! 

For Dumuzi the lover of your youth 

you decreed that he should keep weeping year 

after year. 

You loved the shepherd, herdsman, and chief shepherd 

Who was always heaping up the glowing ashes for you, 

And cooked ewe lambs for you every day. 

But you hit him and turned him into a wolf, 

His own herd boys hunt him down 

And his dogs tear at his haunches. 

You loved Ishullanu, your father’s gardener, 

Who was always bringing you baskets of dates. 

They brightened your table every day; 

You lifted your eyes to him and went to him 

‘My own Ishullanu, let us enjoy your strength, 

So put out your hand and touch our vulva’! 

But Ishullanu said to you, 

‘Me? What do you want of me?’ 

You listened as he said this, 

And you hit him, turned him into a frog [?], 

Left him to stay amid the fruits of his labours. 

And how about me? You will love me and then [treat me] just like them! 
(Dalley 1989: 78-79) 


The fact that Ishtar’s sexual encounters usually mingle eroticism with violence 
was pointed out by Harris (1990: 264). However, it is not because Ishtar shatters 
the boundaries of her sex by proposing marriage (a masculine act) that Gilgamesh 
is frightened (Harris 1990: 272). The hero is afraid of being destroyed as a result 
of the seduction, as all of Ishtar’s other lovers. In this sense Ishtar is like so many 
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other wicked women who are dangerous in their sexual allure. In many cultural 
fantasies extreme female beauty is often seen as fatal to men, and by the same token 
death and destruction often wear the mask of extreme feminine beauty. In various 
cultures, it is not uncommon for the erotic power of an alluring woman to be 
depicted in concrete images of superhuman strength (Dijkstra 1986). Ishtar’s 
power is such a power. The dangerous and violent aspects of her character are not 
incompatible with her femininity or sexuality; instead they can be read as necessary 
components of the extremes of female sexuality. When she changes men into 
animals or into women, she is destroying masculinity by transforming a man into 
a lesser being, an animal or a woman. The anxiety expressed in the confrontation 
between Gilgamesh and Ishtar is that powerful female sexual allure can rob men 
of masculinity itself, since masculinity is reduced to the state of being at the mercy 
of this power. Ishtar is a temptress and the destructive lure of the senses is her lure. 
She represents female sexual allure taken to the extreme in its potential to seduce 
and destroy, and because she is sexually insatiable, she is also excess, a concept also 
often associated with the feminine. She is chaotic and irrational, and at the same 
time good and evil. In all these various characteristics she is the essence of femininity 
or all that is feminine in this patriarchal culture’s symbolic order. 

Ishtar’s association with war and death is one of the primary aspects taken as 
an indication of her masculinised or bisexual character. But in her extreme beauty 
she also represents the potential of the exact opposite thinly veiled beneath: 
death and decay.° Femininity or female beauty often functions as a sign for death 
in various visual traditions, literatures, and mythologies. In his essay ‘The Theme 
of the Three Caskets’, Sigmund Freud (1913) discussed how culture often uses the 
figure of a beautiful woman as an allegory for death itself, or as a goddess associated 
with death. Freud argued that the substitution of death and decay with its absoloute 
opposite, fecund beauty, is a type of wish fulfilment. Therefore, a beautiful woman 
is often used as the personification of death and destruction, and ‘femininity 
becomes a place in which man reads his destiny’ (Lacan 1985: 168). 

While a wholesale borrowing of Freudian psychoanalytic theory is surely inapplic- 
able to Mesopotamian antiquity, Ishtar’s association with death is made clear in the 
poem known as Agushaya, from which the following extract is taken: 


Her feast is the mélée, the dancing about of (grim) reaping. 

... the harvest song, 

She garners the valorous 

Ishtar’s feast is the mélée, the dancing about of (grim) reaping. 
(B. Foster 1993: 80) 


But Ishtar’s association with death and destruction is not limited to her aspect 
as a war goddess. Significantly, she is responsible for the death of her lovers, in 
her aspect as goddess of sexuality and fertility, and furthermore, she is responsible 
for the death and destruction of plant and animal life in her aspect as the ‘dread 
storm’: 
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She was making heaven tremble, the earth shake, 
Inanna was destroying the cow pens, burning the sheepfolds, 
(crying:) ‘Let me berate An, the king of the gods’ 

(Jacobsen 1987a: 137) 


Thus, Inanna/Ishtar not only stood for the uncivilised, chaos, irrationality, and 
excess, but simultaneously served as a sign for destruction or the threat of death 
for Mesopotamian society. 


The power of allure 


In the visual arts of Mesopotamia, Ishtar is consistently represented as feminine 
in bodily form and general attire. In opposition to this view, some have pointed 
to the fact that among Ishtar’s diagnostic iconographic attributes are weapons, 
and these are masculine objects in the thinking of modern scholarship. Therefore, 
the iconographic attribute of weapons is in itself taken by the proponents of 
this view as a sign of Ishtar’s inter-sexed character, leading to the musing about 
hermaphroditism. Yet, it seems facile to conclude that a female figure holding 
weapons is either bisexual or a hermaphrodite. Even when she carries weapons 
Ishtar’s body is portrayed in the same manner as figures of nude women that are 
conventionally coded to portray femininity and feminine sexuality. There is the 
same proportion of the breasts and hips to the waist, and her clinging garments 
often place a great deal of emphasis on the modelling of her feminine body. In some 
Assyriological commentaries, her garment (a long robe with an opening that allows 
the exposure of one leg) has been described as masculine, since a number of male 
deities are depicted in similar dress. But there is no clear differentiation in male 
and female attire in Mesopotamian visual arts. Both men and women are shown 
in long gowns, often with one shoulder revealed, and tiered garments could also 
be worn by either sex at various times. In fact, other goddesses, such as Gula, are 
also depicted wearing short kilts with long cloaks in some of the images on cylinder 
seal carvings. 

Jewellery is also shown worn by both men and women, although some styles, 
such as the ‘collar’ or ‘choker’, seem to be limited to images of women. This type 
of collar is always worn by Ishtar in visual imagery, along with her crown, bracelets, 
and other jewellery. These adornments might be seen as feminine items of attire, 
along with the crossed halter that Ishtar always wears upon her breasts. A great 
many representations show that the crossed halter was a common article of clothing 
for women (Plate 35). This crossed band is depicted either worn on top of the 
garment or very often alone, crossing the breasts on a nude body (Plate 36). In 
the latter case the crossed halter seems to be portrayed as an article of adornment, 
worn to add to the sexual allure of the female body. A great number of nude ‘fertility 
figures’ are depicted wearing jewellery and such a crossed halter. Erotic scenes 
usually represent women in the act of sexual intercourse, nude but wearing 
jewellery. Thus, in the visual arts, such items of attire seem to have constituted a 
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Plate 35 Couple, terracotta plaque, 
Girsu, 1900 Bc. 

Louvre Museum. 

After Barrelet (1968), fig. 523. 
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Plate 36 Nude woman with 
body jewellery, Elamite, 
Susa, c.1300 Bc. 

Christian Larrieu / Louvre 
Museum. 
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sign that coded the female body erotically, although jewellery as a means of 
decorating the body is certainly not limited either to images of women or to use 
by women in the archaeological record (Bahrani 1995). Nevertheless, in the case 
of Ishtar, the constant depiction of necklaces, bracelets, earrings, and crossed halter 
in all of her representations may be read as an allusion to her sexual allure. That 
her allure was a powerful attribute is clearly spelt out in the hymns dedicated 
to her, but perhaps we can also read a reference to this attribute in The Descent 
of Ishtar to the Netherworld. This composition is known from both Sumerian and 
Akkadian versions. It recounts a story in which Ishtar sets out to the netherworld, 
in an attempt to extend her power to that realm. 

Before setting off on her trip, Ishtar goes to great lengths to adorn herself (in 
the Sumerian version). Upon her arrival at each gate she is asked to take off, first 
her crown, then each item of jewellery, and finally her dress. This part of the myth 
has been interpreted by some (especially by Classicists comparing Oriental to Greek 
habits) as an act of degradation, leading to a culturally unacceptable state of nudity 
(e.g. Bonfante 1989). Since there is no indication of shame or disgrace associated 
with Ishtar’s naked body either in Mesopotamian literature or in the visual imagery, 
this process of undress cannot be interpreted as a stripping for the purpose of 
degradation. Such thinking has perhaps more to do with modern notions of 
Oriental veiling than with the ancient Mesopotamian conception of Ishtar. The 
myth describes Ereshkigal, queen of the netherworld, as being suspicious of Ishtar. 
It is Ereshkigal who instructs the gatekeeper to remove her attire: 


‘Go, gatekeeper, open your gate to her. 

Treat her according to the age-old rules.’ 

Off went the gatekeeper, and opened [the] gate to her. 
‘Enter my lady, that Cutha rejoice over you 

That the palace of the netherworld be glad at your presence.’ 
He brought her in the first gate, 

... and removed the great tiara on her head. 

‘Why, gatekeeper, did you remove the great tiara of my head?’ 
‘Enter, my lady. 

Thus the rules of the mistress of the netherworld.’ 

He brought her in the second gate, ... 

and removed the earrings of her ears. 

‘Why gatekeeper, did you remove the earrings of my ears?’ 
‘Enter in my lady. 

Thus the rules of the mistress of the netherworld.’ 

He brought her in the third gate, 

... he removed the beads of her neck. 

‘Why, gatekeeper, did you remove the beads of my neck?’ 
‘Enter, my lady. 

Thus the rules of the mistress of the netherworld.’ 

He brought her in the fourth gate 
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... and removed the toggle pins of her breasts. 
‘Why, gatekeeper, did you remove the toggle pins of my breasts?’ 
‘Enter, my lady. 
Thus the rules of the mistress of the netherworld.’ 
He brought her in the fifth gate, . . . and removed 
the girdle of birth stones of her waist. 
‘Why, gatekeeper, did you remove the girdle of birth 
stones of my waist?’ 
‘Enter, my lady. 
Thus the rules of the mistress of the netherworld.’ 
He brought her in the sixth gate, 
... and removed her bracelets and anklets. 
‘Why, gatekeeper, did you remove my bracelets and anklets?’ 
‘Enter, my lady. 
Thus the rules of the mistress of the netherworld.’ 
He brought her in the seventh gate, 
... and removed the proud garment of her body.’ 
‘Why, gatekeeper, did you remove the proud garment of my body?’ 
‘Enter, my lady. 
Thus the rules of the mistress of the netherworld.’ 
(after B. Foster 1993: 405-406) 


The items of jewellery and dress left behind at the gates of the netherworld 
worked to enhance Ishtar’s compelling beauty. Therefore, this ritual unclothing can 
be read instead as a removal of Ishtar’s attributes of power, a main component of 
which is sexual allure, an allure which is potentially destructive to mankind. 


Conclusion: Ishtar as alterity 


The iconography of Ishtar, her depiction in visual imagery, and her visual diagnostic 
attributes have been used to prop up arguments of the inter-sexed or bisexual 
identity of Ishtar. Yet how these iconographic attributes are defined as masculine 
or feminine is less clear cut and self-evident than we might think at first glance. The 
‘compelling visual evidence’ cited as proof positive of Ishtar’s bisexuality is simply 
her ownership of weapons. Holding weapons is not evidence of hermaphroditism, 
bisexuality, or transvestism. The case of Ishtar is an example of how an untheorised 
use of visual imagery for archaeological or philological interpretation has the 
potential of biasing interpretation while seemingly being based on hard evidence. 
That the hard evidence, in this case excavated visual images, is not so self-evidently 
‘readable’ is a methodological problem which has still to be addressed by archae- 
ology. Archaeologists and philologists must come to terms with the fact that visual 
signs are no less culturally specific than written language, and that there is nothing 
about them which can be taken for granted. Just as scholars of ancient art cannot 
work without acquiring proficiency in ancient languages or without contextualising 
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the visual arts within the broader archaeological record, archaeologistis should not 
continue to work with images without any awareness of theories of representation. 

Mesopotamian culture conceived of its pantheon in terms of masculine and 
feminine deities. All these deities were linked with aspects of the world and abstract 
concepts that were nevertheless gendered realms. Mesopotamian scholarship has 
traditionally confined its interpretations of deities to a one-to-one relationship 
between deity and function, so that Shamash is the sun god, Sin is the moon god, 
and so on. The cultural role of such deities, however, can be seen in broader terms 
by considering the implications of semiotic theories of cultural representations 
that go beyond a surface reading of cultural representation to consider what they 
signify within the specific culture’s Symbolic Order. Ishtar’s role in the pantheon 
is as the goddess of love and war, yet read in semiotic terms she is much more. Ishtar 
is the personification of all that is analogous to the feminine, all that is other, or 
falls in the realm of alterity, and, as such, she is the superlative figure of difference. 
In her dangerous and predatory nature Ishtar also becomes the place of the 
interstice of femininity and death, both of which can cause disorder, or disrupt the 
normal. Read in semiotic terms, therefore, what has been perceived as a dichotomy 
of irreconcilable traits by traditional scholarship can be understood in terms of the 
figure of alterity and chaos. Ishtar’s violence, her bloodlust, her ability to destroy 
men, fit well within her association with the destructive aspects of war. The paradox 
of Ishtar is therefore not a paradox at all, since her extremes in sexuality are 
inextricably linked to destruction and death. The conjunction of femininity and 
death may be read at the level of mythological narrative, for example, Gilgamesh’s 
account of how Ishtar destroys her lovers, but this conjunction can also be read at 
the structural level of narrative tales, and hymns written in honour of Ishtar; that 
is to say, at the level of the rhetoricial rather than the thematic. In visual imagery 
also the iconographic level of reading the correlation of deity and attribute can 
be expanded to an investigation of how the image signifies in other ways. Never- 
theless, war is traditionally the realm of men, and in modern Western thinking, with 
its cultural heritage of the Classical Greek tradition, war may seem to be an obvious 
realm for a male deity. Its association with a goddess thus comes to be explained 
not by examining why death and war might be linked to femininity, or in the case 
of Ishtar, female sexuality at its extreme, but by recasting the female deity as a 
hermaphrodite. Needless to say, such thinking reveals the necessity of a greater 
awareness of our interpretive methodologies, even when we are dealing with what 
we might consider self-evident facts. 

As the rhetorical figure of difference, Ishtar is the place of all extremes; she is 
all that is in excess or out of control. Therefore, she functions as a sign not only 
of the essence of femininity, but of that which is outside societal norms, against 
whose image Mesopotamian masculine identity defined itself, and Mesopotamian 
patriarchal culture delineated its boundaries. Thus it seems that in Mesopotamian 
culture, alterity and chaos were gendered female. Ishtar has the ability to destroy 
civilised man by means of violence, as well as the power to destroy masculinity by 
turning men into women and beasts. Since culture was configured as a male 
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domain, and functioned according to patriarchal values, such a transformation of 
man into beast or man into woman is effectively a destruction of the cultural order 
itself. In psychoanalytic terms, Ishtar is therefore like a symptom, that is, a sign that 
emerges out of a repression which fails. As such, she becomes the signifying locus 
of displaced meanings. Unconscious meanings and associations, desires and fears 
are displaced and appear in a disguised manner. What is plainly visible to us — Ishtar 
as goddess of love and war, the dread storm, the morning and evening stars — can 
stand in for hidden and figurative meanings. All these identities are linked through 
a chain of meanings, through tropes, to things at the boundaries, to extremes that 
structure the world and its norms. Acting as a point of reference for the definition 
of what is stable and normal, Ishtar’s mythic construction as ‘other than man’ 
served to secure the cohesion of a Mesopotamian normalcy, a normalcy which was 
defined as the realm of men. 
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Thus, for example, we can now see that Orientalism is a praxis of the 
same sort, albeit in different territories, as male gender dominance 
or patriarchy, in metropolitan societies: the Orient was routinely 
described as feminine, its riches as fertile, its main symbols the sensual 
woman, the harem, and the despotic — but curiously attractive — ruler. 

(Said 1985: 103) 


In London of the 1850s, Austen Henry Layard’s discovery of the amazing remains 
of the Assyrian past caused something of a sensation in British society. The 
Illustrated London News and other popular journals reported that the primordial 
origins of human history had finally been unearthed. Elsewhere in Britain, the finds 
were described as something of an edge for the British in the race for empire. The 
arrival of the Assyrian colossal sculptures and palace reliefs at the British Museum 
also stirred up a great deal of discussion in the area of aesthetics, and in the newly 
emerging discipline of art history. By that time, the narrative of a progress of culture 
and civilisation as manifest in aesthetic production was fairly well established. 
At the British Museum, the foremost question in the minds of scholars was how 
to fit the newly discovered finds into what was then referred to as the ‘Great Chain 
of Art’, and numerous, rather comic, debates are recorded in the archives, regarding 
whether these carvings could indeed be categorised as art, and whether placing 
them under the same roof as the Elgin marbles would not be an affront to the very 
concept of civilisation itself (Jenkins 1992; Bohrer 1994). On the more liberal side 
of the argument, there was a general feeling that Assyrian art could actually be 
quite useful as a foil for the great Classical ideal, and Assyrian representations were 
described by museum keepers and scholars of ancient art as an early, failed attempt 
at Greek naturalism or mimesis. The general public, however, was awe-struck; a 
mania for things ancient and Oriental ensued, affecting a large part of the visual 
arts and popular culture of the second half of the nineteenth century in both 
England and France. 

In 1848, Layard began the publication of his Travels and Adventures among the 
Arab and Kurdish Tribes of Mesopotamia and his archaeological excavations in what 
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he termed an ‘antique land’. In the same year, the British artist and poet Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti formed the first Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood with his colleague 
William Holman Hunt. In France, Orientalist paintings by Jean-August Dominique 
Ingres, Jean-Leon Géréme, Antoine-Jean Gros, and Eugéne Delacroix were already 
all the rage in the art world. Prominent among these works were paintings depict- 
ing scenes of women secluded in harems, or frolicking in the lesbian homoerotic 
scenes of Oriental bath-houses. These scenes presented to Western viewers what 
were meant to be images of the secluded lives of contemporary Middle Eastern and 
North African women. These were not historical scenes of a distant past, but 
representations of alien and exotic cultures that coexisted in time with Europe, yet 
these cultures were constantly described as ancient, unchanging, sensual, and exotic. 
The past histories of places such as Egypt and Mesopotamia therefore became an 
unusual place where the intersection of historical past and geographical distance 
aroused the imagination of European visual culture (Bahrani 1998a). 

In 1850, the shipment of astonishing finds made by Layard in northern 
Iraq arrived at the British Museum. Colossal winged, human-headed bulls 
and lions, massive relief carvings from the palaces of ancient Assyrian kings, and 
magnificent craftsmanship in ivory inlays from couches and thrones were displayed 
to a fascinated public. The public response, which is recorded as being generally 
one of amazement in the face of these finds, did not derive solely or even primarily 
from an admiration of these sculptures as ‘works of art’. A great deal of the public 
fascination was due to the magical aura of antiquity they felt present in these 
fantastic remains. The Assyrian finds were heralded as the origins of man, an 
incontrovertible proof of a primeval biblical past, while at the same time being 
metonymic displays of the exotic Orient, and trophies of the imperial race for 
colonialist expansion in the Middle East (Bahrani 1998a; Bohrer 1994). 

What is the connection between the work of such artists as Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, a foremost British painter and poet of the mid-nineteenth century, 
and Edgar Degas, one of the most prominent French painters of his time, and the 
discovery of Mesopotamian antiquity? A passing interest in Assyria on the part of 
Rossetti is usually recognised in the fact that in 1856 he published ‘The Burden of 
Nineveh’, a poem describing the plight of an Assyrian colossal human-headed bull, 
after its arrival in the British Museum (Rossetti 1856). Yet there is more in the work 
of British and French artists of the nineteenth century that is directly related to the 
Mesopotamian discoveries, and specifically to an imaginative conception of ancient 
Babylonian and Assyrian sexuality, femininity, and the erotic. 

In place of a conclusion, this chapter will examine the uses of the image of the 
Babylonian /Assyrian Woman, and generally, representations of ancient Oriental 
sexuality in nineteenth- and early twentieth-century European visual arts. The aim 
is to investigate the role that Babylonian sexuality and Babylonian women came to 
play in the European imagination, and how these imaginative images, in turn, came 
to have an effect on scholarly interpretations of archaeological finds in the earliest 
days of Mesopotamian archaeology. Therefore, the chapter is not simply a coda, 
or an afterthought that considers conceptions of Mesopotamian antiquity in the 
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modern period. The material in this chapter is quite closely related to the earlier 
chapters because the atmosphere (cultural, social, and political) in England and 
France during the second half of the nineteenth century had much to do with how 
the newly discovered material was received by the public and the academic world, 
and in turn interpreted by scholarship. I shall emphasise the reciprocal relationship 
between the contemporary discourses of Orientalism and imperialism, and early 
Assyriology. Not only did the latter emerge out of this intellectual climate, but the 
interpretation of Assyrian culture and artefacts was heavily influenced by it. Thus, 
while the new finds began to inspire nineteenth-century visual arts, ideologies of 
the feminine, gender roles, and female sexuality constructed in the works of 
European artists likewise came to influence reconstructions of Mesopotamian 
antiquity in a metaleptic reversal of linear time not uncommon in the logic of 
Orientalism. 

Colonial discourse analysis, or postcolonial criticism as it is mow commonly known 
in the humanities, has yet to make much of an impact in the field of archaeology 
in the way that it has in literary studies, history, or social anthropology. Since 
scholarship interested in the formation of gender hierarchies, and their mani- 
festation or support through a systematic process of representation, insists on 
analysing the conditions of the production of the visual or literary work of art, the 
historical fact of imperialism (a major economic, political, and ideological aspect 
of nineteenth-century Europe’s conditions of production) cannot be ignored. The 
role that racial difference has played in the construction of gendered otherness, a 
role already investigated for other periods of history, needs to be considered also 
in the study of Near Eastern antiquity. 

The link between the racialist exoticising discourse of Orientalism and 
Primitivism, and discourses of gender and sexuality is one that was first pointed 
out by Linda Nochlin in her ground-breaking review of the 1982 exhibition, 
‘Orientalism: The Near East in French Painting 1800-1880’ (Nochlin 1983), 
and specifically discussed by Said (1985). The East was equated with sexuality, 
with femininity, with the physical and the sensual, it was described as the female 
body available, and waiting to be possessed by the civilised and civilising European 
man. Similar language was used to describe Africa, so that primitiveness and sexual 
promiscuity came to be two of the defining aspects of the African in nineteenth- 
century discourse. Images of the availability of the Oriental woman, both literary 
and visual, became common tropes for imperial expansion in both France and 
England. The use of these tropes and the equation of a primitive sexuality with the 
East have been rehearsed repeatedly in postcolonial texts since the publication 
of the early work of Edward Said, and were already emerging in the writings of 
such early analysts of colonial discourse as Franz Fanon (1952). But on the other 
side of this racialist and imperial view of the world, at the same time in the imperial 
centres in the West, images of white female sexuality became tinged with the 
Oriental and the primitive. 

Especially in the nineteenth century, the specific formulations of femaleness and 
femininity, their articulation as classed as well as gendered characteristics, depended 
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upon the intersection of racial otherness. Within the field of the visual arts specific 
works focused on the racially other body (both male and female), the black or 
the Oriental, and portrayed them as sexually available, lascivious, or threatening, 
and these images have been discussed in the context of the Orientalist painting 
genre of the late nineteenth century (Nochlin 1983). However, in nineteenth- 
century Britain, the exoticising discourse of Orientalism is a thread that can be 
traced, interwoven into the texture of the tropes of femininity, both visual and 
literary, within the imperial centre itself. Orientalism in the arts was not just about 
representations of harems and hammams, or bath-houses. As in other areas 
of cultural or scholarly production, explicitly Orientalist themes (what may 
be described as ‘Manifest Orientalism’ in Said’s terminology) were popular in 
the visual arts. However, Orientalist notions filtered into works of art that are 
not specifically categorised as ‘Orientalist genres’ by art historians, and a latent 
Orientalist epistemology can be recognised in seemingly racially neutral artistic 
genres. The works produced by Dante Gabriel Rossetti in the middle of the 
nineteenth century are a case in point. I have taken Rossetti as one example here 
because he is not considered an Orientalist painter, in the tradition of artists such 
as Jean-Léon Géréme or Antoine-Jean Gros. Rossetti is also useful for my purposes 
because his work has been central in feminist readings of art historical discourse 
and nineteenth-century representations of European women (Pollock 1988; 
Bronfen 1992). These critiques of femininity in nineteenth-century British visual 
arts can be further extended to include the historical context of their production 
in imperial Britain. In a series of images produced by Rossetti, the sexual woman 
is a mixture ofa foreign Oriental /primitive and is in marked contrast to images of 
the pure feminine ideal of the white bourgeois imperial centre of nineteenth-century 
Britain. 

After 1859 Rossetti produced a series of images of women representing various 
allegorical, literary, and historical subjects, in which the figure of the woman is 
represented frontally, and confined to the area of the head and shoulders and breast. 
The pictorial space in these paintings is distinguished by being restricted in a 
windowlike frame, and by a lack of depth, or a flattening that brings the image of 
the woman closer to the space of the viewer. A number of these paintings appear 
to represent women whose moral character or virtuous nature is in question. In 
Bocca Bacciata, for example, we know from the title that she has not been entirely 
pure (Plate 37). The use of specific models for such paintings has been pointed 
out. In the case of Bocca Bacciata, Rossetti apparently preferred Fanny Conforth, 
whose working-class character and its equation to sensuality and promiscuity 
has been discussed already by Griselda Pollock (1988). In other images of women, 
in paintings that depict a pure and untainted spiritual love as opposed to the carnal 
and sensual image portrayed in Bocca Bacciata, Rossetti seems to have preferred 
Elizabeth Siddall, his model, mistress, and later wife, who was destined to suffer 
perpetual illness and an early death. Siddall became the tragic figure of ethereal 
femininity which Rossetti and others equated with an ideal of a female, angelic, 
pure, and unattainable. 
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Plate 37 Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Bocca Bacciata, 1859. 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Bocca Bacciata is usually described as a turning point in the work of Rossetti, 
marking a change of interest from the medievalising narrative scenes to ‘single 
figure paintings of sensuous women’ (Pollock 1988: 128). It was also described as 
being a directly provocative sexual image, even lewd in the excess of its sensuality. 
William Holman Hunt, Rossetti’s colleague in the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
described Bocca Bacciata as follows in a letter to the collector Thomas Combe: 


Rossetti’s head I shall be curious to hear your and Mrs Combe’s opinion 
about. Most people admire it very much and speak to me ofit as a triumph 
of our school. I have strong prejudices and may be influenced by them 
in this respect .. . I will not scruple to say that it impresses me as very 
remarkable in power of execution — but still more remarkable for a gross 
sensuality ofa revolting kind, peculiar to foreign prints, that would scarcely 
pass our English Custom house from France .. . I would not speak so 
unreservedly to it were it not that I see Rossetti is advocating as a principle 
mere gratification of the eye and if any passion at all — the animal passion 
to be the aim of art. 

(Holman Hunt, in Pollock 1988: 130) 


For its contemporary viewers, the image elicited a specifically masculine Gaze — it 
is presented for consumption. Another letter, written by the painter Arthur Hughes, 
describes how the lips might actually be kissed by the purchaser (Pollock 1988: 
129). But its sexuality was tinged by the exotic and alien. In fact, Holman Hunt’s 
description made a specific reference to its foreignness: it is remarkable ‘for a gross 
sensuality ofa revolting kind, peculiar to foreign prints’ (Pollock 1988: 130). Ifsuch 
an equation was made in the context of a prevalent discourse of the exotic as the 
realm of animal passions, the primitive and barbaric aspects of the erotic are also 
inscribed into the image itself. 

The title, Bocca Bacciata, translates as ‘kissed mouth’, a metonymic body part 
replacing the whole. The upper body itself, confined within the pictorial space, 
repeats this metonymy, indicating a voluptuousness beyond the frame that is only 
just visible to the viewer. Pollock stresses that this is not the figure of a woman but 
a fragment, and develops a psychoanalytic reading of this image as fetish, bringing 
the possibilities of both pleasure as well as fear and loss to the male viewer. The 
image, however, also carries a reference to original sin, a sin which is woman’s 
to begin with. We should remember that sexuality is not only primitive, but a form 
of lust brought about by Eve who is, after all, an ancient Near Eastern woman. The 
format of the painting Bocca Bacciata, as well as of a group of similar paintings by 
Rossetti that followed, is one of a woman in a window. The woman has thick hair 
that covers a large part of her forehead, she is sumptuously dressed and adorned 
with jewellery. Both her hair and her jewellery are reminiscent of a type of ivory 
carving, Phoenician in origin, but uncovered in Neo-Assyrian context by Layard 
along with the first finds from Mesopotamia (Plate 38). The format of the frontal 
head, enframed in an architectural setting, also echoes the ivory, which is a type 
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Plate 38 Woman in the Window, ivory, North West Palace, Nimrud, ninth century Bc. 
British Museum. 


referred to as ‘Woman in the Window’ by archaeologists. The ivories were among 
the first finds exhibited at the British Museum. They were also depicted in the 
Illustrated London News of 29 May 1852, along with other materials from Layard’s 
discoveries. Several examples of the Woman in the Window type appeared in that 
issue of the journal. This may seem like a tenuous link since there is no confession 
on the part of Rossetti that he indeed used the Assyrian ivory for a source, but if 
other works of Rossetti are considered then a pattern or theme seems to emerge 
in his post-1859 phase, a turn that occurred just after the arrival of the Assyrian finds 
in the British Museum. 
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In his Venus Verticordia, Rossetti uses the same format of an upper part of a 
woman in a confined space. He presents Venus as an eastern and Asiatic goddess. 
Consider the pair of paintings Sibylla Palmifera and Lady Lilith, of 1866 and 1868 
(Pollock 1988: 142-143, plates 6.7 and 6.8). Classicism itself underscores 
the piety and purity of the vestal virgin in the architectural and archaeological 
details of the background, while her opposite, Lilith, who is carnal and corrupt, is 
an ancient Near Eastern primitive deity or demon. Another eastern goddess Rossetti 
represents is Astarte Syriaca (Pollock 1988: 150, plate 6.9). This goddess is 
beautiful, but her sexuality is truly frightening since men who follow her cult are 
castrated for her. Similar to Astarte in the mixture of sex and violence is Salammbo. 
In Gustave Flaubert’s Salammbo of 1862, he describes her as a beautiful and sexually 
depraved priestess of an ancient Near Eastern cult of Baal. Part of her devotions to 
the pagan god include having an erotic relationship with a large serpent, and 
numerous images produced in the nineteenth century depict Salammb6 with a 
serpent writhing and entwining itself through her naked limbs (Plate 39). These 
conceptions of violent yet beautiful and seductive ancient Oriental women emerge 
also in English Victorian literature. The character Lilith is also the title of the book 
by George MacDonald published in 1895, and another such eastern femme fatale 
is Ayesha, who is the main character of She, a novel published by Henry Rider- 
Haggard in 1887. The latter is an immortal who is something of a mixture between 
an Arab woman and an all-powerful ancient Near Eastern goddess. All of these 
images of ancient Near Eastern women taken together fitted in with the atmosphere 
and attitude towards sexuality in Victorian Britain. English women of the bour- 
geoisie are represented as pure and asexual (Pollock 1988), while eroticism is 
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Plate 39 Gabriel Ferrier, Salammbé, 1881. 
Armand Sylvestre, Le Nu au Salon: Champ de Mars (annual), Paris 1889. 
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attributed to elsewhere. It is characteristic of the Orient, Africa, the periphery of 
the empire, and at home it is also attributed to the working class. 

Let us turn back to antiquity, however. The Woman in the Window is a well- 
known visual type represented in a series of ivory plaques dating to the Neo-Assyrian 
period. These plaques most likely were a part of furniture inlays in the Assyrian 
palaces, and can be seen as decoration inserted into the couch of Ashurbanipal 
in the famous scene of banqueting from Nineveh (see Plate 27 on p. 126). In 
Near Eastern scholarship, the Woman in the Window is interpreted as a prostitute. 
R.D. Barnett (1957) states that the window is an abbreviated symbol for a temple 
entrance, or a window of a temple. After a discussion of the difference between an 
Egyptian and a Tyrian type of window, Barnett declares: 


We may guess that it was from such a Phoenician-style window, part of 
a palace of Ahab, that Jezebel the Sidonian, his wife, looked down with 
painted eyes and dressed hair on Jehu and sought to ensnare him with 
her charms . . . who then is the lady similarly depicted in these ivories? 
She wears an Egyptian type of wig, and a garment the neck of which 
is ornamented with dots. One of the heads has the lobes of the ears 
perforated, as if for an earring. 

(Barnett 1957: 147) 


Barnett goes on to relate that among the Assyrians, ‘the earring was a religious 
symbol related to Ishtar’, and that the headgear worn by the woman in the window 
is similar to that worn by the naked goddess. He concludes that the woman in the 
window is a form of Aphrodite—Ashtarte and ‘was in fact the symbol of religious 
sacrifice of virginity’. He relates that according to the apocryphal testament of 
Judah (12: 1) it was a custom of the Amorites ‘to let their women who wish to 
marry, seven days to act as a harlot’, and that St Augustine, himselfa Carthaginian, 
confirmed this tradition (Barnett 1957: 149). The ivories, then, represent these 
prostitute votaresses, according to Barnett and followers of his argument. Finally, 
Barnett associates all of this evidence with the famous accounts by Herodotus 
(Histories I, 199) and Strabo (XV, 1) regarding the Babylonian requirement of 
prostitution for all women. Barnett’s interpretation was not new, however: he was 
simply reasserting what had already become the accepted scholarly interpretation 
of the Woman in the Window type of ivory (Herbig 1927; Zimmern 1928), and 
an interpretation that is currently still the norm, that the image represents a temple 
prostitute (e.g. Pinnock 1995). 

There is in fact no archaeological or historical evidence that can allow an 
interpretation of the Woman in the Window ivory as a representation of a temple 
prostitute. The association with prostitution is based solely on the format of the 
enframed head in an architectural space, and the adornment with jewellery. The 
similarity with Rossetti’s erotically charged images of the sexually active woman is 
interesting. Rossetti himself may have chosen a format derived from the new 
Assyrian finds that we know he saw exhibited at the British Museum, just before 
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his work turned to this new series paintings of women confined in window-like 
spaces. But what is equally of interest is that a common theme of lasciviousness 
underwrites both Rossetti’s imagery and archaeological interpretations developed 
in the same years. Both endeavours attribute female sexuality to the other, to the 
realm of the exotic and the Oriental. This turn of events should come as no surprise. 
When the visual culture and popular literature of the nineteenth century is analysed, 
that practice of the relegation of female sexuality to the world of the Orient emerges 
as a popular theme of this period. 

This attribution of sexuality to the East was not limited to British artists. In 
France the theme is even more obvious in the visual arts from the odalisques and 
bath-houses of Jean-August Dominique Ingres’s paintings to the Arab female slave 
markets of Géréme. Perhaps the most famous French painting of an ancient Near 
Eastern subject is Eugene Delacroix’s Death of Sardanapalus of 1827 (Plate 40). 
When Delacroix painted this image practically nothing was known of Assyrian 
antiquity in the West. The sources for Assyrian history were limited to the Hebrew 
Bible and to the Classical authors, both of which describe the Assyrians and 
Babylonians in the most hostile terms as the paradigmatic other of civilised culture. 
For his work Delacroix relied mostly on the latter, via an account by Diodorus 
Siculus, and on the work of the English poet Lord Byron, specifically Byron’s 
Tragedy of Sardanapalus of 1821. The main sources that Diodorus used for his 
World History were Ktesias, Aristobulos, and Polybios. From the last Diodorus got 
the descriptions of depravity associated with Sardanapalus who ‘outdid all his 
predecessors in luxury and sluggishness . . . lived the life ofa woman . . . practised 
sexual indulgence of both kinds without restraint’? (McCall 1998: 184). 

The scene Delacroix chose to depict, however, is not directly from any text. 
In this painting the Assyrian despot lies on his bed surrounded by his slaves and 
his concubines, his riches and his Arabian stallions, in a heady, tumultuous scene 
of violent death. The tilted angle of the pictorial space, the agitated movement 
of horses and writhing naked bodies of concubines, as well as the richness and depth 
of the colours Delacroix uses create an effect of violent dramatic activity. The 
passionate appetites of the despot, his greed and lechery, the availability of women 
in bondage are all displayed in their ancient Oriental setting while the king, reclining 
in a languorous pose, surveys his property. The fantasy of Assyrian sexuality 
embodied in the despot was taken up again in Ford Madox Brown’s The Dream 
of Sardanapalus of 1871. In this image the despot sleeps in the lap of a voluptuous 
female slave, whose clothing, slipping provocatively off her shoulders, allows one 
naked breast to emerge into full view. Assyrian and Babylonian sensual decadence, 
and the fall of these great empires which is described in the Hebrew Bible as a result 
of bodily corruption (even resulting in bodily exposure according to Isaiah 47: 1-3) 
and excessive sensuality, is portrayed magnificently in paintings such as Delacroix’s. 
Excessive sexuality, sensuality, and decadence were therefore considered to be 
characteristics of Assyrian and Babylonian cultures long before any archaeological 
expeditions unearthed any real remains of these cultures, or displayed such finds at 
the British Museum in London or the Louvre Museum in Paris. 
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Plate 41 John Martin, The Fall of Babylon, 1819. 
After print of c.1820. 


In Britain, the work of the history painter John Martin was devoted to the idea 
of decline and fall. He produced a series of works on the subject of the Fall of 
Nineveh and the Fall of Babylon (Plate 41), and these not only were displayed 
to vast audiences in London, but also underwent mass reproductions as engravings, 
both sold separately and included in bibles as illustrations. These scenes always 
included dramatically agitated movements of Babylonian and Assyrian women 
in the foreground, lamenting the sexual and sensual corruption that led to this 
decline. John Martin’s historical paintings also predate the earliest excavations in 
Mesopotamia, and I have demonstrated elsewhere how his paintings actually 
became the source for archaeological reconstructions of the Assyrian cities made 
by the architectural historian James Fergusson in collaboration with Layard himself 
(Bahrani 1998b). While the aspect of corruption and sexuality is left out of these 
reconstructions, it nevertheless demonstrates quite clearly the metaleptic process 
by which modern visual culture came to influence the interpretation of the newly 
discovered finds, and the same process can be recognised in the area of gender and 
sexuality. 

Edwin Long’s Babylonian Marriage Market of 1875 is a wonderful hybrid 
of Classical accounts, Victorian taste, and the influence of newly discovered 
Mesopotamian artefacts (Plate 42). It was a remarkably popular painting in its 
day, and was considered to be extremely accurate in its historical-architectural 
background, derived from a study of the recent archaeological discoveries in 
Mesopotamia. The Art-Journal, a contemporary publication, described and lauded 
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the accuracy of the scene’s archaeological detail (Bohrer 1998: 352). This painting 
was exhibited in the British Royal Academy accompanied by a lengthy explanatory 
historical text. The subject of the Marriage Marketis derived from Herodotus (Book 
I, 196), and it is worth quoting here at length since this story became one of the 
primary accounts associated with Babylonian culture (Beard and Henderson 1997): 


The most ingenious [practice] in my opinion is a custom which, I 
understand, they share with the Eneti in Illyria. In every village once a year 
all the girls of marriageable age used to be collected together in one place, 
while the men stood round them in a circle; an auctioneer then called 
each one in turn to stand up and offered her for sale, beginning with the 
best-looking and going on to the second best as soon as the first had been 
sold for a good price. Marriage was the object of the transaction. The rich 
men who wanted wives bid against each other for the prettiest girls, while 
the humble folk, who had no use for good looks in a wife, were actually 
paid to take the ugly ones, for when the auctioneer had gone through all 
the pretty girls he would call upon the plainest, or even perhaps a crippled 
one, to stand up, and then ask who was willing to take the least money to 
marry her — and she was knocked down to whoever accepted the smallest 
sum. The money came from the sale of the beauties, who in this way 
provided dowries for their ugly or misshapen sisters. 

(Herodotus, I: 196) 


The setting, with its glazed brick wall and hanging curtain to the right of the 
scene, derives its details from the Assyrian reliefs that were on display at the British 
Museum. But Long’s subject is in fact the transformation of women into currency 
through the hierarchical ranking of women as commodities (Bohrer 1998: 352). 
Babylonian women in this painting therefore represent a conception of female value 
that was very appropriate for Victorian culture’s attitude towards English women 
themselves. But that is not all; the painting also focuses on a diversity of female racial 
types within the scene. The woman on display upon the auctioneer’s block is pale 
skinned, tall and slim. Her stance, with the swaying S-curve of her hips, indicates 
that she stands in the contrapposto pose ofa Classical Greek statue. Her thin and 
delicate gown looks very similar to the chitons worn by fifth-century BC female 
figures in Classical sculpture. A shawl, like a Classical imation, usually worn across 
the chiton, is removed by a slave whose very dark skin acts as a foil to her elegant 
paleness. In all, she represents the first of Herodotus’ beauties. She is the Classical 
ideal. In the foreground of the composition rests a series of girls. From left to right 
they are portrayed as gradually darker, and therefore also plainer. They represent 
the progression from beautiful to ugly described by Herodotus, but here put into 
racial terms of lighter and darker skin tones. In this painting, therefore, the accuracy 
of the archaeological setting and the high realism of the painting style establish a 
scene of historical reality, taken from a Classical text. But at the same time 
Babylonian women come to stand for the commodification of women and of female 
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beauty in contemporary Victorian society, the racial gradations of female types a 
clear reference to the exotic extremes made familiar through an expanding empire. 
That such an analogy was drawn by the Victorian audience is made apparent by 
a review written in the Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine where it is clear that the 
reviewer felt that the painting addressed contemporary England through ancient 
Babylonia: 


We should not wonder if the young women, flower of English youth, 
who gather round with a curiosity not unmixed with personal feelings, 
found something like a revelation in the picture. One sees them glance at 
each other with a half smile, half blush, sometimes with subdued awe or 
indignation, ‘Is that how they think of us, these men, though they dare 
not look it?’ the girls ask themselves. 
(Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 17, 1875: 763, 
quoted in Bohrer 1998: 352) 


Edwin Long’s Babylonian Marriage Market is therefore exemplary of how the 
ancient Oriental woman, like her modern counterpart, came to represent more 
than herself. She could take the place of the available woman, and could stand for 
femininity or female sexuality in an allegorical or tropical manner. She also has 
the same associations with decadence and luxurious excess as the odalisques in the 
harems of the nineteenth-century imagination. Long’s painting continued to be 
admired for its historical accuracy, and in 1916 it was used as the basis for a scene 
in D.W. Griffith’s famous historical epic film, Intolerance, where the decadence and 
alterity of the Babylonians is expressed through their marital customs (McCall 
1998: plate 95). 

The Belgian Symbolist artist Fernand Khnopffs image of Ishtar, already 
mentioned in Chapter 7, is the most audacious and direct example of the popular 
association of the Oriental woman with dangerous sexuality, or the femme fatale. 
I have discussed how the current obsession with the Eastern femme fatale came to 
influence mythological and philological scholarship regarding the Mesopotamian 
deity Ishtar, and again, this influence was reciprocal. In Chapter 7 I have described 
this 1888 lithograph, in which Khnopff represented Ishtar as a beautiful seductress 
who, while chained to the walls of lust, entices the (presumably European male) 
viewer with her gaze. The rabid, Medusa-like head replacing her genital area is 
a clear sign of the frightening nature of the female sex (see Plate 34 on p. 147). This 
depiction of the genitals as ‘the vagina dentata’ points to the dangers of female 
sexual appetites that are insatiable. At the same time, in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, deities such as Ishtar and Lilith were often described as having 
masculine traits, and at times Near Eastern goddesses were also described in the 
terms of ‘bisexuality’, concurrently being developed as a sexual identity by Sigmund 
Freud (Davis 1998). All of these contradictory aspects of ancient Near Eastern 
femininity, and sexuality in general, amount to an attribution of extremes of sexu- 
ality, of sexual debauchery and perversion, elsewhere in both space and time. 
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On the other side of the spectrum of historical Orientalism is Edgar Degas’s 
painting of 1862 entitled Semiramis Constructing a City (Plate 43). This image 
was seemingly inspired by the newly emerging antiquities arriving at the Louvre 
Museum in Paris, which Degas saw and sketched in a series of studies, as well as 
by the 1860 production of Rossini’s opera, Semiramide (Bohrer 1998: 347). The 
painting is, however, unusual because it does not clearly depict Babylon as a city 
of debauchery, nor does Semiramis appear to be an overly eroticised exotic female 
figure. Degas does not take any of the archaeological finds as inspiration for the 
details of the setting. What we see is a cityscape near a river. The architectural 
structures become fainter in the background, according to the tradition of atmos- 
pheric perspective favoured in Roman wall paintings. The perspectival illusionism 
of the architectural structures in the foreground is also reminiscent of Roman 
painting. At first glance this departure from the norm of Orientalist representation 
may seem puzzling. Semiramis is statuesque and austere, she is an almost genderless 
figure in a scene where Babylon is depicted as a city founded by a woman. She is 
accompanied by an entourage of women in what appears to be a Sapphic Orient 
where gendered norms are inverted. In the late Classical tradition Semiramis had 
been described as a lascivious woman and a murderess. In his Natural History, 
Pliny declares that she also had sexual intercourse with her horse (McCall 1998: 
185). In effect, what we have with these representations is an inverted world, 
where Sardanapalus is described, in the words of Justinus writing in the third 
century AD, as 


a man more corrupt than a woman .. . spinning scarlet wool upon a 
distaff, among companies of whores, and in a woman’s habit, exceeding 
all the women in the softness of his body, and the wantonness of his eyes. 

(Justinus, quoted in McCall 1998: 185) 


Likewise Semiramis is described in ancient Classical texts as a woman whose 
sexuality is both unnatural and excessive, and by the nineteenth century she 
becomes an example of a woman who acts as a man. Degas does include a horse in 
a very prominent position in the foreground of the composition. The horse depicted 
is a fine animal whose reins are held by a female attendant, whose back is presented 
to the viewer. Whether Degas meant this as a reference or a reminder of Pliny’s 
statement regarding the animal with which Semiramis copulated remains a matter 
for speculation. 

The French painter Georges Rochegrosse’s Fall of Babylon of 1891 depicts a 
dramatic scene where all the debauchery and lasciviousness of the ancient Orient 
are manifestations of the decline of that empire (Plate 44). The painting depicts 
the interior of a magnificent palace consisting ofa mixture of Assyrian, Babylonian, 
and Persian architectural details. Sprawled across the foreground of the composition 
is an array of naked and half-clad women in a variety of poses that display their 
bodies to the viewer. The entire scene is one ofa chaotic orgy of excessive sensuality 
with its main focus foregrounded as the women’s bodies. The painting purports 
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Plate 44 Georges Rochegrosse, Fall of Babylon, 1891. 
Antonin Proust, Le Salon de 1891, Paris Editions de Luxe (annual), 1891, 
facing p. 10. 


to be historically accurate, being based on a study of recent archaeological finds and 
ancient texts regarding the decline and fall of Babylon. This kind of claim to 
accuracy is not unusual in Orientalist paintings. Other images of the contemporary 
nineteenth-century Middle East, produced at the same time, were certainly 
presented to the art-viewing public as accurate renditions of the East, painted on 
the spot, or asa result of careful study (Lewis 1996). These kinds ofimages became 
very widespread in the latter part of the nineteenth century because of print media 
and reproductions. Therefore, Orientalist paintings of harems and bath-houses 
were seen not only by a few privileged museum visitors, but also by much of the 
general public in the form of reproductions (Lewis 1996; MacKenzie 1995). 

As Reina Lewis (1999) has argued, Orientalist art prioritised male visual pleasure, 
a visual pleasure that was bound up with imperial identity, and invested in the 
power relations of empire. But antiquity, especially the sexual depravity and 
debauchery of the Babylonians and the Assyrians, played a role as well. It became 
an interesting temporal dimension within the assignment of eroticism to the 
geographical realm of the Orient. The rise of archaeology and the collection 
of antiquities for the major museums in Paris and London occurred within this 
general atmosphere of sexual morality where middle-class European women had 
to be presented as pure and virginal (Dijkstra 1986; Pollock 1988), and within 
the framework of these political relationships between East and West. But what is 
also important to note here is the reciprocal context of the earlier archaeolog- 
ical descriptions of the Assyrian and Babylonian finds. If the newly discovered 
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Mesopotamian antiquities had a strong impact on the popular imagination and the 
representations of the East in nineteenth-century European society, the reverse 
was also the case. The imaginary Orient of nineteenth-century literature and 
painting, sometimes inspired by biblical or Classical accounts, permeated some of 
the early scholarly accounts of Mesopotamia, which then came to be described 
as a place of cultic prostitution and loose morals, a place where, to sum things up 
in the words of Herodotus (I, 199), each and every woman who is a native of the 
country had to become a prostitute, since this was her duty to the goddess. 
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1 WOMEN/SEX/GENDER 


The bibliography is enormous but see Brendel (1970); Dover (1973, 1978); Halperin 
(1990); Winkler and Zeitlin (1990); Kampen (1992, 1996); Du Bois (1988, 1995); 
Richlin (1992); Rabinowitz and Richlin (1993); Hawley and Levick (1995); Koloski- 
Ostrow and Lyons (1997). 

An exception to this attitude is to be found in Van De Mieroop (1999). 

See Richard Rorty, ‘Feminism, Ideology and Deconstruction: A Pragmatist View’, in 
Zizek (1994: 227-234), reprinted from Hypatia 8(2), 1993. 

For theoretical critiques of the writing of history see White (1973, 1978, 1987); de 
Certeau (1988); La Capra (1983, 1985, 1989); Ankersmit (1983). In Mesopotamian 
studies the work of Van De Mieroop (1997a, 1999) brings poststructuralist concerns 
to the writing of ancient Near Eastern history, and Black (1998) takes on the task of 
defining postmodern theoretical concerns in relation to literary texts such as poetry 
and epic tales. In archaeology Bernbeck (1997), Hodder et al. (1995) and Yoffee and 
Sherrat (1993) cover similar issues. 

Richard Rorty, ‘Pragmatism, Relativism, and Irrationalism’, in his Consequences of 
Pragmatism: Essays 1972-1980 (Rorty 1982: 166) and quoted in Moxey (1994: 14). 
The early work of Gayatri Spivak contains questions and insights that are now 
considered characteristically Third Wave. Marten Stol’s volume on pregnancy and 
birth in Mesopotamia (Stol 2000) is an example of a flourishing First Wave method. 
See, for example, Sheila Rowbotham (1973) Hidden from History (London: Pluto 
Press); Renata Birdenthal and Claudia Koontz (1977) Becoming Visible (Boston, MA: 
Houghton Mifflin), for such early works. In ancient studies, Sarah Pomeroy’s 
Goddesses, Whores, Wives, and Slaves: Women in Classical Antiquity broke new ground 
in this area (Pomeroy 1975). 

Van De Mieroop (1999) has already made this criticism. More recently, a publication 
on the harem at Mari has appeared (Ziegler 1999). In the area of modernity the 
obsession with the harem in nineteenth-century European writing and visual arts has 
been discussed extensively (Lewis 1996, 1999; Kabbani 1986; Richon 1985). 

For the body see Bynum (1991) and Gallop (1988). 


2 ENVISIONING DIFFERENCE 


Marcus (1995a) argues the opposite case. She maintains that the study of ideology ‘is 
not part of mainstream Near Eastern art history’, although it is common in other areas 
of art historical scholarship. 
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3 THE METAPHORICS OF THE BODY 


CAD refers to the [ Chicago] Assyrian Dictionary (Oppenheim et al. 1956- ). 
Iam grateful to Michael Roaf for calling this detail to my attention. 


4 THAT OBSCURE OBJECT OF DESIRE 


H. Cixous, ‘Laugh of the Medusa’, first published 1978 and quoted in Spivak (1988: 
146). 

W.R. Paton (1916) The Greek Anthology (New York: Heinemann), book 16.162. 
This view is expressed by Bonfante (1989, 1993); Stewart (1990: 105-106). General 
art history textbooks also make this emphasis. See H. Gardener (1991) Art through the 
Ages, 9th edn (New York: Harcourt Brace), p. 135; contemporary investigations of the 
nude in the history of art usually assume that this is common knowledge, see, for 
example, Gill Saunders (1989) The Nude: A New Perspective (London: Herbert Press), 
p. 9; M. Perniola (1989) ‘Between Clothing and Nudity’, in M. Feher et al. (eds) Zone: 
Fragments for a History of the Human Body, part 2 (New York: Urzone) pp. 237-265. 
See, for example, Sir John Boardman (1978) Greek Sculpture: The Archaic Period (New 
York: Thames and Hudson), p. 66, where he states outright, ‘We shall better 
appreciate the quality of their achievement when it is measured against the record of 
sculpture in the Near East and Egypt’. 

See, for example, Kobena Mercer (1993) ‘Reading Racial Fetishism: The Photographs 
of Robert Mapplethorpe’, in E. Apter and W. Pietz (eds) Fetishism as Cultural 
Discourse (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press), pp. 307-329, and for the concept of 
reading racial stereotype in terms of fetishism see H.K. Bhabha, “The Other Question: 
Stereotype, Discrimination, and the Discourse of Colonialism’, in The Location of 
Culture (Bhaba 1994: 66-84). 

This differentiation was applied particularly to the concept of male nudity in antiquity 
but has come to be valid for ‘the Classical nude’ in art historical discourse. For the 
complex issue of the glorification of the male nude in Classical Greece as a sign of the 
polis see Bonfante (1989) and Stewart (1990: 105-106, 109-110, 311-331). 

John Boardman (1978: 20) discusses why Greek Kouroi do not follow the Egyptian 
canon of proportions in Greek Sculpture. 

Although the accuracy of this story is questioned by some, the fact that it is recounted 
at all is some indication of how the image of the Knidia was viewed in antiquity. 

W. Neumer-Pfau (1982) Studien zur Ikonographie und gesellschaftlichen Funktion 
hellenistischer Aphrodite-Statuen (Bonn: R. Habalt), p. 56; S. Pomeroy (1990) Women 
in Hellenistic Egypt from Alexander to Cleopatra (Detroit, MI: Schocken), p. 32. 

See, for example, the otherwise insightful essay by Nanette Salomen, ‘The Venus 
Pudica: Uncovering Art History’s “Hidden Agendas” and Pernicious Pedigrees’, in G. 
Pollock (1996: 69-87) which focuses on the stance and gesture of this Aphrodite type, 
and its influence on later representations of femininity in the Western art historical 
canon. 

Neumer-Pfau (1982), op. cit., p. 108. 

For an example of such a statement see A. Invernizzi (1970-1971) ‘Problemi di 
coroplastica tardo-Mesopotamica’, Mesopotamia 5(6): 325-389, especially pp. 342 ff. 
Among them: J.N. Coldstream (1977) Geometric Greece (New York: St Martin’s 
Press), pp. 130-132; Robertson (1975: 44, 58-9); Bonfante (1989: 562). 

John Boardman (1978) Pre-Classical: From Crete to Archaic Greece (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin), p. 81, fig. 43. Boardman states here: ‘The eastern figures are plump and 
rather gross to our eye, parading their sexual prowess’. 

See, for example, Jacobsen (1987a: 171 ff.); B. Foster (1993: 496-497). 

See also Jacobsen (1987a: 85-98); B. Foster (1993: 56-57, 141, 898). 
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NOTES 


This love lyric goes on to describe the adornment of the body with other articles of 
jewellery as a prelude to lovemaking (H. Foster 1993: 902). See also Jacobsen (1987a: 
16 ff.) 

B. Foster (1993: 882, see also 65 f., 92 f., 496 f.). 

On the basis of the distinctive hairstyle, Felix Blocher has identified a common type of 
terracotta head, which is life-size or slightly smaller, as belonging to a female nude 
of the same type as those discussed here, indicating that large-scale nudes existed 
(Blocher 1987: 215). 

See, for example, Urs Winter (1983, fig. 149). 

Grayson (1991, vol. 2, 108: AO 89.9). The word that Grayson translates as ‘titillation’ 
is Akkadian stahu, which might better be translated as ‘erotic allure’ as it has definite 
sexual associations. See CAD, vol. 16, pp. 64-65. 

E.H. Gombrich, Art and Illusion, quoted by M. Colledge (1977) Parthian Art 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press), p. 137. 

A. Invernizzi et al. (1985) The Land between Two Rivers (Torino: Il Quadrante), nos. 
155 and 158 are two examples of this phenomenon. 

A. Caubet and M. Bernus-Taylor (1991) The Louvre: Near Eastern Antiquities (Paris), 
plate 33, AO 20127. 

Invernizzi et al. (1985), op. cit., no. 234; Van Ingen (1939, plate LXXXVIII, fig. 
641-642; plate LXXXIX, fig. 653; plate XC, fig. 654-656). 


6 A WOMAN’S PLACE 


There is no inscription on the vase itself referring to the sacred marriage. The 
identification of the scene is based on iconographic readings of the relief in comparison 
with textual evidence of the practice. Whether or not the reliefs indicate the sacred 
marriage ceremony is not so important here. What is clear from the gatepost signs of 
her name is that this is a depiction of an event related to Inanna. Thus it can be read as 
a religious narrative even if some will argue, based on the lack of written evidence on 
the vase, that it is not the sacred marriage known from later periods. 


7 ISHTAR 


See Lévi-Strauss (1969). According to this model every system within a cultural order, 
such as kinship groupings, food, political ideology, mythology, and so on, constitutes a 
partial expression (the parole) of a culture, which for Lévi-Strauss is a signifying system 
equivalent to a language (the /angue). Analysing one facet of this cultural system can 
thus reveal something of the unconscious attitudes of a society. Of course, Lévi- 
Strauss’s conception of ‘the savage mind’ as a stable entity that can be tapped through 
these structures is ultimately reductive, and depends upon the notion of an all-seeing 
objective anthropological eye. Lévi-Strauss’s model has now been problematised in 
more recent poststructural thinking: see especially Jacques Derrida’s deconstruction of 
Lévi-Strauss’s model in Of Grammatology (Derrida 1974: 101-140). 

The only unquestionable masculine characteristic associated with Ishtar is the 
(relatively late) reference to a bearded or male Ishtar discussed at some length by 
Groneberg (1986) and Heimpel (1982: 9-22). An astrological text from the library of 
Ashurbanipal refers to a ‘male Ishtar’, and an eighth-century BC bilingual hymn from 
Assyria refers to the ‘heirodule, Ishtar of Uruk’ and the ‘bearded Ishtar of Babylon’. In 
my opinion, Heimpel’s explanation of Ishtar’s identity, in the case of these unusual 
astronomical references, as an astral phenomenon, namely, the morning star, which is 
male in some Semitic cultures, is convincing, since no such references occur in the 
numerous mentions of Ishtar we have from earlier times. 

Boris Uspenskii, Juri Lotman et al. (1973) ‘Theses on the Semiotic Study of Cultures’, 
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in Jan van der Eng and Mojmir Grygar (eds) Structure of Text and Semiotics of Culture 
(The Hague: Mouton); see also Moxey (1994: 79-98) for its application to visual 
representations, and de Lauretis (1987) for the implications of Lotman’s work in 
relation to her study of ‘technologies of gender’. Anthropologists Marilyn Strathern 
and Carol MacCormack argue that nature /culture discourse figures nature as feminine 
and in need of control by (masculine) culture in their (1980) Nature, Culture and 
Gender (New York: Cambridge University Press). 

4 Diogenes Laertius (1925) The Lives of Eminent Philosophers, R.D. Hicks (trans.) 
(London: Heinemann), I, p. 33. 

5 N.F. Cooke (1876) Satan in Society (Cincinnati, OH: C.F. Vent), pp. 280-281, 
quoted in Dijkstra (1986: 341). 

6 See Barbara Johnson’s (1980: 48) discussion of the use of beauty to occult death. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1 WOMEN/SEX/GENDER 


The impact of First Wave feminist critique on ancient Near Eastern studies can 
be seen in the work of Hallo (1976), Kramer (1976), Harris (1977) and Asher- 
Greve (1985) and in the contributions in Durand (1987). The latter collection 
of essays was strongly criticised in a review by Westenholz (1990), who argued for 
the necessity of a theoretically based approach to the study of women. Cameron 
and Kuhrt (1983) is useful for its variety of approaches, covering both Near Eastern 
and Classical antiquity, many of which are concerned with the social construction 
of gender rather than the search for women in the historical record and thus mark 
a turn to the Second Wave of feminist theory in Near Eastern studies. More recently, 
the work of Marcus has been focused on gender construction at the Iron Age 
site in Hasanlu in Iran. Marcus (1994, 1995a, 1995b, 1996) and Cifarelli (1998) 
have also begun to investigate the ideology of gender in visual representations. 
Marcus presents a useful methodological statement of her approach in Sasson 
(1995a: 2487-2505). Both Marcus and Cifarelli adhere to a model of social 
causation where gender ideology regulates sex, seen as a natural category. Asher- 
Greve (1997b) provides a discussion of the state of feminism in Mesopotamian 
studies accompanied by a good bibliography. She has notably changed her position 
from her earlier work (1985) to one that is concerned with Third Wave questions 
of epistemology (1997b). Bahrani (1996) intersects postcolonial and psycho- 
analytic feminist theories in a Third Wave approach focused on the female body in 
representation. Irene Winter (1996) investigates ideals of masculinity as portrayed 
in the body of the ruler, thus taking up the recent concerns of masculinist theory. 
For issues of gender as they relate specifically to the Mesopotamian archaeological 
as opposed to the textual or visual records, see Marcus (1996), R. Wright (1996), 
S. Pollock (1991, 2000) and Pollock and Bernbeck (2000). The strongest state- 
ment in favour of prehistoric matriarchy as evidenced by the archaeological record 
can be found in Gerda Lerner’s The Creation of Patriarchy (1986a), which argues 
that prehistoric Near Eastern societies such as the one at Catal Hiiyiik were 
matriarchal, and sees a gradual deterioration of women’s positions culminating 
in Judaeo-Christian misogyny. Lerner’s work as well as the writings of Marija 
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Gimbutas on prehistoric mother goddess worship have been refuted by a number 
of scholars, including Frymer-Kensky (1992), Lefkowitz (1992), and Meskell 
(1996). Van De Mieroop (1999: 138-160) provides the most thorough overview 
of gender and the writing of a Mesopotamian history where he points out that the 
discipline is still committed to searching for attestations of women in the historical 
record, an approach which is simply a continuation of First Wave feminism. 


2 ENVISIONING DIFFERENCE 


The relationship of art history and archaeology has been addressed by Hartmut 
Kiihne, in H. Kiihne, R. Bernbeck and K. Bartl (eds) (1999: 342-351). See also 
in the same volume, Roland Lamprichs, ‘Ikonographie and Ikonologie: Gedanken 
zur Theorie Erwin Panofskys’, pp. 38-47. For the most recent overviews of feminist 
theory in art history see G. Pollock (1996: 3-21) and Mathews (1998: 94-114). 
Preziosi (1998: ch. 7) provides a selection of essays in feminist art theory covering 
a number of important issues that are relevant to the practice of feminist art 
history. The latter anthology is also a good source for essays on the methods of 
representation in art historical writing, museology, and the practices of history. A 
standard review of the beginnings of feminist literary criticism is Toril Moi’s 
Sexual/Textual Politics (Moi 1985a). The best work on the concept of ideology is 
Zidek (1994). 


3 THE METAPHORICS OF THE BODY 


The iconography of nudity in Mesopotamian art has been surveyed in Bahrani 
(1993) and Seidel (1998). A survey of nudity in the textual record can be found 
in Biggs (1998). Biggs will also focus on The Body and Sexuality in Mesopotamian 
Medical Texts in a forthcoming publication. Rivkah Harris’s study on Gender and 
Aging in Mesopotamia discusses some of the attitudes towards the ageing body, as 
described in the textual record (Harris 2000). For sexuality and eroticism in 
literature see Alster (1985, 1993), Cooper (1989, 1997), Westenholz (1995b), and 
Leick (1994). These scholars go beyond providing translations, and discuss 
attitudes towards sexuality as reflected in the ancient literature. In art history, 
numerous works have appeared on the body in later Western art but not in the 
area of Near Eastern antiquity. Among the works that are most useful for their 
theoretical approach are Mirzoeff (1995) and Nead (1992). All of the current 
interest in the body and the history of sexuality in the humanities and social sciences 
is a result of the initial work of Michel Foucault in his now classic tripartite study, 
The History of Sexuality (Foucault 1978, 1984, 1986). 


4 THAT OBSCURE OBJECT OF DESIRE 
The equation of the nude with ‘high art’ has been made by a variety of writers, and 


is most famously articulated in the work of Kenneth Clark; see most recently Nead 
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(1992: 1). A lengthy discussion of the development of racial theory and the related 
notions of culture and civilisation can be found in Young (1995). A good intro- 
duction to the work of Jacques Lacan is E. Wright (1984), but see also Gallop 
(1985) and Bowie (1991). The Greek female nude is the subject of a monograph 
by Christine Mitchell Havelock (1995) The Aphrodite of Knidos and her Successors: 
A Historical Review of the Female Nude in Greek Art (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press), but see also the critical review of this book by Helen King (1996) 
in the American Journal of Archaeology 100: 794-795. 


5 PRIESTESS AND PRINCESS 


The subject of women in the economy of southern Mesopotamia has been 
most thoroughly covered by Van De Mieroop (1989) and by Maekawa (1980). 
Michalowski discusses royal women of the Ur III period in a series of articles 
(Michalowski 1976, 1979, 1982). For translations of the poetry of Enheduanna, 
daughter of Sargon of Akkad, see Hallo and Van Dijk (1968). A discussion of 
portraiture in the Western tradition can be found in Richard Brilliant (1991) 
Portraiture (London: Reaktion), and for ancient Egypt the best study is Donald 
Spanel (1988) Through Ancient Eyes: Egyptian Portraiture (Birmingham, AL: 
Birmingham Museum of Art). Mesopotamian female portraiture is discussed by 
Schlossman (1976). For votive images of rulers see especially I.J. Winter (1992). 
The concepts of the body and its relation to identity and the image are treated in 
depth, in the context of a theorisation of the notion of representation, in Bahrani 
(forthcoming). The relationship of identity and authorship is addressed by Nancy 
K. Miller (1986) ‘Changing the Subject: Authorship, Writing, and the Reader’, in 
T. de Lauretis (ed.) Feminist Studies/Critical Studies (London: Macmillan), and 
in the famous essay by Michel Foucault (1979) ‘What is an Author’, Screen 20(1): 
19-28. See also Roland Barthes, “The Death of the Author’, in Barthes (1977). For 
the philosophical concepts of horizontal thinking in opposition to the verticality 
of Platonism see Deleuze (1994). For a good introduction to the work of Gilles 
Deleuze, see Ronald Bogue (1989) Deleuze and Guattari (London: Routledge). 
The best introduction to Jacques Derrida’s work remains the translator’s preface 
to Of Grammatology, by Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak (in Derrida 1974); another 
good introduction is Christopher Norris (1982) Deconstruction: Theory and 
Practice (London: Routledge). 


6 A WOMAN’S PLACE 


For theoretical studies of narrative see Roland Barthes, ‘Introduction to the 
Structural Analysis of Narratives’, in Barthes (1977: 79-124) and Bal (1997). 
Narrative in ancient art is the subject of an anthology, P.J. Holliday (ed.) (1993) 
Narrative and Event in Ancient Art (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press). See 
also Critical Inquiry 7(1), 1980, which covers the subject of narrative. For perfor- 
mative speech acts see J.L. Austen (1962) How to Do Things with Words (New 
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York: Oxford University Press), and Austen (1961) Philosophical Papers (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press); Mary Louise Pratt (1977) A Speech Act Theory of Literary 
Discourse (Bloomington: Indiana University Press); Ludwig Wittgenstein (1958) 
Philosophical Investigations (New York: Macmillan), part 1. For a critical 
reformulation of Austen’s work see Jacques Derrida (1982) ‘Signature, Event, 
Context’, in Margins of Philosophy, Alan Bass (trans.) (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press): 307-330. For performance studies see Herbert Blau (1992) To All 
Appearances: Ideology and Performance (London: Routledge); Elin Diamond (ed.) 
(1996) Performance and Cultural Politics (London: Routledge). Textual evidence 
for the sacred marriage ceremony in Mesopotamian antiquity is discussed by 
Johannes Renger (1972-1975) ‘Heilige Hochzeit’, in Reallexikon der Assyriologie, 
4 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter), pp. 251-259, who also details the abuse of the 
concept and the influences of nineteenth-century ethnological works such as the 
classic studies of J.G. Frazer and his followers, and who discusses the ancient textual 
record. The problem with the sacred marriage and its relation to art is that when 
a scene of sexual intercourse is found in the visual arts it is usually immediately 
interpreted as visual evidence of the sacred marriage. Although this type of 
interpretation is clearly simplistic there is no reason to conclude from such mistaken 
approaches that the sacred marriage ceremony never took place. That argument is 
simply the former taken to the other end of the interpretive scale. 


7 ISHTAR 


For the instability of gender see Judith Butler (1993a), especially chapter 4: ‘Gender 
is Burning: Questions of Appropraition and Subversion’. Mary Ann Doane’s (1991) 
Femme Fatales: Feminism, Film Theory, Psychoanalysis (London: Routledge) is also 
useful for the concept of dangerous femininity. Jeremy Black’s (1998) Reading 
Sumerian Poetry is the best discussion of the relevance of literary criticism to 
ancient Near Eastern texts. A more standard discussion of Inanna can be found in 
F. Bruschweiler (1988) Inanna: La déesse triomphante et vaincue dans la cosmologie 
sumérienne (Louvain: Peeters). 


8 BABYLONIAN WOMEN IN THE ORIENTALIST 
IMAGINATION 


Reina Lewis’s (1996) Gendering Orientalism discusses the sexualisation of the 
Orient and especially fantasies of Oriental women in nineteenth-century European 
painting. On this see also C. Tawardos (1988) ‘Foreign Bodies: Art History and 
the Discourse of Nineteenth Century Orientalist Art’, Third Text 3(4): 34-44; 
Malek Alloula (1986) investigates the representation of the sexualised Orient in 
French colonial postcards from North Africa. The study of descriptions of Oriental 
women in travel literature by Judy Mabro (1991) is excellent. Race and sexuality 
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are discussed in Sander Gilman (1985) Difference and Pathology: Stereotypes of Race, 
Sexuality and Madness (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press), and Kobena Mercer 
(1994) Welcome to the Jungle (London: Routledge); the latter is concerned with 
the twentieth century. For myths of sexuality in the nineteenth century see especially 
Dikstra (1986) and Nead (1988). For the Woman in the Window ivories from 
Mesopotamia see Caludia Suter’s (1992) ‘Die Frau am Fenster in der orientalischen 
Elfenbein-Schnitzkunst des frithen I. Jahrtausends v. Chr.’, Jahrbuch der Staatlichen 
Kunstsammlungen in Baden-Wirttemberg 29: 7-28. The myths and accounts of 
sacred prostitution in Mesopotamia were first discussed by Beard and Henderson 
(1997), Scurlock (1993) and Westenholz (1995a) who have argued that the term 
‘prostitute’ has been applied to ancient women a little too readily by modern Near 
Eastern scholarship. These arguments are taken up by Julia Assante (1999). 
Henrietta McCall (1998) is an excellent essay on the knowledge of Mesopotamia 
in the West before Layard’s and Botta’s discoveries. 
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